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1928 
AS FAR AS THE RECORDS GO 


And so far in 1928 The Daily News 
has carried a larger proportion of the 


total Chicago newspaper advertising 
in each of the four general advertising HEN one newspaper leads 


classifications—tocal, eastern, western, = advertising linage er 
classified—than in 1927. long period of time it is almost 
, uniformly true that . . . that news- 


paper has earned public confi- 
dence and support by adherence to certain fundamentals of 
good newspaper-making. 























The Daily News endeavors to publish a good newspaper . . . 
accurate, timely and complete in its presentation of the news 

. vigorous in its advocacy of worth-while causes . . . clean 
in text... fair in policy ... high in principle... 
worthy of the homes it enters . . . of interest and value to the 
more than 430,000 families who read it. 
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And as far back as the records go The Daily News has carried 
more advertising than any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


A definite, continuing indorsement of the results The Daily 
News earns for its advertisers . .. the type of a news- 


Paper it is. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 





MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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HIGHLIGHTS of the Birmingham Market: 


THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


is a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. The wire and nails from this plant are 
shipped throughout the United States and into many foreign countries. All raw materials 
used are furnished by the T. C. I. & R. R. Co., also in the Birmingham District, 
another subsidiary of U. S. Steel. 


Birmingham’s industries have made it one of the South’s Richest markets 
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The Birminaham News 
ann AGE-HERALD 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 
MORNING eae EVE NING 
National Re presentatives 
\ %, KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 








New York—Chicago—Boston— Philadelphia — Atlanta 
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JOHN B. WOODWARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


110 I f. nd St 


‘ i a 
GUY § SBRORN >| 
7600 N.M gan Ad Chicag 4 
4. D. GRANT 4 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta y| 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


eS Medes MORNING EVENING 
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e75 Mawr, Merion, Cynwyd, 
adnor, Chestnut Hill. ra 
lying suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Homes of wealth; steeped in tra- 
dition. Leaders in finance; 
captains of industry, famed 
attorneys, noted surgeons. 


In these fine suburbs The Bulletin 
sells as many copies as there are 
homes. 


The Bulletin growth has been a 

uality growth, spread over a 
third of acentury. Today 549,148 
copies of the Bulletin are bought 
daily in this great market contain- 
ing 600,000 families. 





Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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‘his ow they call 


“ONE OF THE GREAT 


OF 


HEN a newspaper that has sel- 

dom issued an extra; never 
offered a premium or held a circu- 
lation contest; 


— that does not spread bold head- 


lines across its front page; never 
resorts to lurid 


tional display — 


writing or sensa- 


When such a newspaper grows to be 
by far the largest in the city — one 
of the greatest in America — and is 
read alike in great mansions and 
small homes — 


This — they call a miracle of news- 
paper making. 


Thirty-three years ago The Evening 
Bulletin set gp certain standards of 
newspaper making. Shunned sensa- 


tionalism and artificial circulation 


methods. 


Men of affairs learned to depend 
upon it for accurate news. 


From a few thousand circulation 
among the better homes, The Bul- 
letin gradually grew to more than a 
half million daily. | 


Without a single inducement other 
than the merit of the newspaper. 
Just a slow, steady growth down the 
avenue of years, like the growth of 
most quality products. 


A newspaper which inspires such 
in its news columns, 
gives an extra value to the adver- 
tiser....a value which adds 
immeasurably to the sincerity of 
his message. 


confidence 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


The Ehening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 
Chicago Office: 28 E. Jackson Boulevard | 





1928 


MIRACLES 
NEWSPAPER MAKING ” 





Chestnut Street—dotted with 
fine shops that cater to the wealth 
of Philadelphia and its exclusive 
suburbs. 


Of the 164 retail stores in this 
famous sho ping district that 
advertise 6 advertise in The 
Evening Bulletia. 


The fhledsiphicn knows his city 
. » knows The Bulletin. That is 
why more individual retail opore 
advertisements appear in 
Bulletin than in oR Phila- 
delphia newspapers combined. 


Park Avenue 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 


International Advertising Association 
DETROIT, JULY 8-12, 1928 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM AND CONVENTION FEATURES 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON—JULY 8 


Visit to Cranbrook, the beautiful estate of George G. 
Booth, Detroit publisher. (Evening entertainment 
to be announced later by Entertainment Committee.) 


MONDAY MORNING 

Opening of the Advertising Exposition. 

Opening of the Convention—C. K. WoopBrRIDGE, 
President of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, and President, Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. 

R. H. Grant, Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager, Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit.—Subject 
—‘The Relation Between the Advertiser and the 
Advertising Agency.” 

P. H. GapspeEN, Vice-President, United Gas and 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, and President, 
Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia. —Subject— 
““Great Industries that Advertising Has Built.” 

FRANCis H. Sisson, Treasurer, International Advertis- 
ing Association, and Vice President, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York.—Subject—‘‘Advertis- 
ing in Business and the Advertising Club Movement.” 


MONDAY EVENING 


A moonlight boat ride on Lake Erie sponsored by 
three Detroit newspapers—the Detroit News, Detroit 
Free Press, and Detroit Times. 


TUESDAY MORNING 

E. St. Etmo Lewis, Sales Counsel, Detroit.—Subject 

“The Changing Job in the Advertising Department.” 

CHARLEs S. KETTERING, Director of General Motors 
Research Laboratories, Detroit—Subject—“An En- 
gineer’s Viewpoint on Advertising.” 

Dr. FRANK W. Surrace, Assistant Director in 
charge of Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.— 
Subject—‘“What the Census of Distribution Means 
to Advertising.” 


Dr. Hoiuiis GopFrey, President, Engineering-E-co- 
nomics Foundation, Boston, Mass.—Subject— 
“Advertising in a Buyer’s Market.” 


TUESDAY EVENING 


8:30 to 10:00 o’CLock 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


Special broadcasting over blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, from the platform of the 
convention. *An advertising message to the nation 
over the radio. Speakers: One nationally known 
industrialist and Eddie Guest, famous humorist of 
the Detroit Free Press, with GRAHAM MACNAMEE 
announcing. E 

Motion Picture: “With Camera and Rifle in British 
East Africa,”” by FREDERICK B. PATTERSON, Presi- 
dent, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio,—shown through the courtesy of Mr. Patter- 
son and the Screen Advertisers’ Association. This 
picture will be shown at ten o'clock following the 
Broadcast program. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


CoMMANDER H. S. H. EL tis, Publicity Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, London, and Chair- 
man, Publicity Club of London.—Subject: ‘What 
Advertising Is Doing in the Development of British 
Industry.” 

Harry H. Cucver, President California Real Estate 
Association, Culver City, Cal.—Subject: “‘Advertis- 
ing and the American City.” 

ETIENNE Damour, President, Union Continentale de 
la Publicite, Paris, France, Publicite, Et. & L. Da- 
mour, Paris.—Subject: “How Europe Views Ad- 
vertising and the Advertising Club Movement.” 
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Dr. MarceL KNECHT, General Secretary, Le Matin, 
Paris—Subject: “President Trends in Advertising in 


France.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—4:00 P. M. 


Annual Business Meeting, International Advertising 
Association 


THURSDAY 
Delegates will be guests of the Ford Motor Company 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Luncheon Meeting, Tuesday, July 10—East Parlor, 
Fifth Floor, Masonic Temple, Opening at 12:30 
“Why Does a Farmer Farm?’—C. V. GREcory, 

Editor, Pairie Farmer, Chicago, IIl. 

“Why Do Farmers Read Farm Papers ?’’—KIRK Fox, 
Managing Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines. 
Iowa. 

“Why Do Farmers Read Advertising?”—E. S. 
BayYARD, Editor Stockman Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“What Is the Farm Appeal?” —JAmes SPEED, Editor, 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Can Farmers Buy?” —F. N. NicHo.s, Editor, Cap- 
per Farm Papers, Topeka, Kansas. 

“The Silver Lining to the Farm Cloud.”—WILLIAM 
JoHNsON, Editor, Farm Life, Spencer, Ind. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10— 
2:00 P. M. 


“Research in the Farm Field.’-—L. W. Lane, Adver- 
tising Director, Meredith Publications, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

C. P. FREEMAN, Standard Farm Papers. 
Pror. N. W. Barnes, Director of Research, Inter- 
national Advertising Association, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 
Choir Room—First Floor Mezzanine 


Opening at 2:00 o'clock 


Informal Conference on Agency Problems and Practice. 
Open to all Agency people attending the convention 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY ADVERTIS- 
ING ASSOCIATION 


West Parlor, 5th Floor, Masonic Temple 
All Meetings 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10— 
2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—H. B. Dickson 

President's Annual Address—CHARLES F. HATFIELD, 
General Manager, St. Louis Convention and Pub- 
licity Bureau. 

Community and Industrial Development—lIts Relation 
to Advertising —JOHN A. PiQUET, Community and 
Industrial Bureau, Harper's Magazine, New York 
City. 


Columbus (O.) Advertising Policy—DELMAR G. 
STARKEY, Secretary, Columbus Advertising Club. 
How International Expositions Advertise Communities. 
—Davip C. CoLuier, Chicago World’s Fair Cen- 

tennial Celebration, Chicago. 

Directory Media in Community Advertising—CoL. H. 
H. Burpick, Educational Director, Association of 
North American Directory Publishers, Detroit. 

The Community Advertiser, The Agencies, The Media. 
—C. J. France, Community Advertising Depart- 
ment, the New York Times, New York City. 

National Advertising and Publicity — Successful 
Methods.\—Don E. Mowry, Member National 
Commission; Secretary, American Community Ad- 
vertising Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11—1:00 P. M. 
Round Table Discussion for One Hour 


Presiding—Don E. Mowry 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11— 
2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—CHARLES F. HATFIELD 

Detroit’s Advertising Program—J. LEE BARRETT, 
Vice President, Detroit Convention Bureau, Detroit. 

Community Publicity Through Aviation —J. KEN- 
NARD JOHNSON, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Community Outdoor Tie-Up.—CLARENCE B. LOVELL, 
Secretary, Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Chicago. 

Specialties in Community Advertising—REID WILKIN, 
The American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Hotels’ Responsibility in Community Advertising.— 
R. D. McFappan, President, North Shore Hotel 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Oklahoma and Her Advertising —W. B. Estes, Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, State of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City. 

New Developments in Canada.—C. W. Stokes, As- 
sistant General Publicity Agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal. 

Business Session-—Adjournment at 4 P. M. 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL ADVERTISERS 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 


Commandery Parlor, Masonic Temple 


Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—RALPH YONKER, Advertising Manager, 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Report of President.—GEorGE B. ForRISTALL, Presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Advertisers, Sales Manager, 
Foley Brothers Dry Goods Company, Houston, Tex. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—J. MILTON PANDRES, 
Tiche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Appointment of Committees on Nominations and 
Resolutions. 

Report of Chairman of the Program Committee. 

Economics and Advertising:—Functions of Retail Ad- 
vertising in the Distribution Age—RALPH Borsopl. 

Reaching Customers with a Merchandise Story Through 
Salespeople—Lois B. HUNTER, Advertising 
Manager, Himelhoch Brothers, Detroit. 

Internal Promotion Work.—H. Maurice WEILANo, 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Sales Promotion Director, Neusteter Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


Commandery Parlor, Masonic Temple 


Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—A. E. McELFresH, Sales Manager, 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 


Policies of Modern Retail Advertising—Epwin R. 
DiBRELL, Vice President in Charge Publicity, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y. 


“I Am the Customer.”—Pror. IDA Kruse Mc- 
FARLANE, Head of English Department, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


“The Fashion Force at Work.”—Muiss CATHERINE 
Casey, Fashion Staff, Standard Publishing Corp., 
Chicago and New York. 


Reports of Committees. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


Commandery Parlor, Masonic Temple 


Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—JAMES R. OZANNE, Advertising Manager, 
Carson, Pirie & Scott, Wholesale, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Query Box.—One ‘hour and forty minutes to be 
devoted to open forum and divisional groups—to 
comparative experiences in dealing with the essential 
factors which go to make up successful retail store 
promotion today. Entire program to rest on a sum- 
mary of points indicated by retail advertising men 
and women in response to a pre-convention question- 
naire. 


CLUB OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


Lounge Room, Shrine Club—Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—JosEPH E. MoorHeEAD, President, Board 
of Club Presidents; Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


‘Need of a Standard Program for the Small City Club.” 
—S. O. LINDEMANN, Chairman, Third District, and 
President of the Advertising Club of Greensboro; 
Home Light & Power Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
—Discussion. 


“A Season’s Program With Club Members as Speak- 
ers.” —H. C. Squires, Program Committee of the 
Advertising Club of Scranton, Pa., former Chair- 
man of the Second District; Advertising Department 
of the International Correspondence School, Scranton, 
Pa.—Discussion. 


“Greetings from the Advertising Association of Ger- 
many. —Dr. Max RIEsEBRODT, First Chairman 


of the Association of German Advertising Men, 
Director of Advertising of the Deutsche Reichpost, 
Berlin. 

“The Speakers’ Bureau — Its Accomplishment.””— 
CHARLES W. Myers, Chairman of the Speakers’ 
Bureau, International Advertising Association, and 
Vice-President, The KO-PA Corporation, Chicago, 
Il].—Discussion. 

“Organizing an Advertising Club’s Membership Sales 
Department.""—J. Isaacs, Chairman, Membership 
Committee of the Advertising Club of St. Louis; 
Advertising staff of St. Louis Post-Dispatch.— 
Discussion. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS AND 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 
West Parlor, Fifth Floor, Mezzanine, Masonic Temple 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
Opening at 2:00 o'clock 


Industrial Market Research 
From the Publisher's Standpoint, 
Paut I. Avpricn, the National Provisioner, 

Chicago. 

From the Agency Standpoint, 
S. M. FEICHEIMER, 
Feicheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., 
Detroit. 

From the Advertiser's Standpoint, 
FreD R. Davis, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Subject to be announced— 
Commander H. S. H. EL is, 


Imperial Chemical Industries, 


London, England. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 


Gymnasium—Shrine Club, Masonic: Temple 
July 9 to 12 
The Association of Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers will hold conferences Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday afternoons and Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon on various problems relating to 


Classified Advertising. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 
ASSOCIATION 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


West Parlor, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—J. B. CARROLL, President, Advertising 
Specialty Association. 
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“Specialties as Supplemental Advertising.” —F. H. 

WAGGONER, Editor, Novelty News, New York.— 
Discussion. 

“How Chevrolet Dealers Use Specialties.—JOHN E. 
Grimm, Advertising Manager, Chevrolet Motor Car 
Company, Detroit.—Discussion. 

“German Novelty Advertising.””—OTTo WILHELM 
WENDT, Novelty Advertising Manufacturer, Ham- 
burg, Germany—Discussion. 

“Tempting the Palate to Place Advertising Special- 
ties." —Amy R. Hype, Advertising Manager, 
Union Bank of Chicago.—Discussion. 

“Distribution, the Important Factor in Using Adver- 
tising Specialties..—-HERBERT H. Pier, Sales 
Manager, G. Felsenthal & Sons, Chicago.—Discus- 


sion. 


DIRECTORY AND REFERENCE MEDIA 
DEPARTMENT 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
Parlor “L’’, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—Co.. H. H. Burpick, Director of Adver- 
tisng, R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit; President of the 
Directory and Reference Media Department. 

“How the City Directory Can Aid Community Adver- 
tising.”.—Don E. Mowry, Secretary, American 
Community Advertising Association, Madison, Wis. 

‘Reference Advertising for Financial Institutions.’’— 
Unassigned. 

“Reducing the Amount of Diverted Sales.””-—Unas- 

signed. 

“The Relation of the City Directory to Real Estate 
Advertising.’’—Unassigned. 

“Advertising to the Purchasing Agent.”’—Unassigned. 

“What Constitutes Good Reference Advertising.” — 
Cot. BURDICK. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


MONDAY, JULY 9 


Consistory Cathedral, Main Floor, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—W. R. Ewaup, Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit. 

“Employes’ House Organs in the Public Utilities Field.” 
—C. W. HunNGeRFoRD, Advertising Manager, 
Michigan Bell Tel. Company, Detroit.—Discussion. 

“The Compilation of Mailing Lists."—G. C. Buzsy, 
Manager, Automobile Trade Lists of the Chilton 
Class Journal Company, Philadelphia.—Discussion. 

“The Third Leg of the Stool.”—Harry CARROLL, 
Advertising Manager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.—Discussion. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 
Consistory Cathedral, Main Floor, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—JosePH B. Mits,Publicity Director, J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit. 


“Co-ordinating Personal Selling With Sales Promo- 
tion.”"—F. W. Bonn, President F. W. Bond Com- 
pany, Chicago.—Discussion. 


“Bad Air Is Bad Business.”°—E. L. Trirritt, Brooke, 


Smith & French, Detroit.—Discussion. 

“Profit or Loss in Written Business Communications.” 
—Pror. Fetix HExp of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio.— Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 


Consistory Cathedral, Main Floor, Masonic Temple 
Opeing at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—FRANK L. Pierce, Executive Secretary, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

“How the Direct Mail Advertising Association Is 
Helping the Small Retailer.."—-CLaupE M. Bot- 
SER, Assistant Advertising Manager, Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 

“How Direct Mail Advertising Helped Sell a Million 
Chevrolets in 1927.”—JEss—E BLACKBURN, Assist- 
ant Sales Promotion Manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Detroit.—Discussion. 

“How We Solved the Question of Competition by 

Direct Mail.".—Miss Neva DELL Ross, Advertis- 
ing Manager, R. H. Barker Company, Pontiac, 
Mich.—Discussion. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


Opening at 2 o'clock 


“Analysis of Financial Advertisers’ Job."—J. A. 
Price, Advertising Manager, Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

“Determining Markets.”"—C. W. CHURCHILL, Sales 
Manager, Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan. 
(Tentative. ) 

“Concentrating Sales and Advertising Efforts..".—H. A. 
Lyon, Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Tentative. ) 

“Finding More Efficient Methods of Training Sales- 
men.” —Harry T. BUsSMANN, President, St. Louis 
Advertising Club and Sales Manager of the Buss- 
mann Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Tentative. ) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


“Finding Out Why Financial Advertising Fails.”°-— 
KENNETH M. GoopeE, co-author with Harford 
a Jr., ““What About Advertising.’ New York, 

“Why We Are Using Radio.”—A. E. Bryson, 
Vice-President, Halsey-Stuart Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. (Tentative. ) 

“Looking at the Future Trend of Financial Adver- 
tising’”—FRANCIs H. Sisson, Vice-President, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

“What a Department Store Executive Thinks of Finan- 
cial Methods.”-—JosEPH B. Mi ts, Director of 
Publicity, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES 


MONDAY, JULY 9 


Chapter Parlor, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 

“‘How Newspapers Can Profit by Cooperating with the 
Retailer."—-TrRENT D. BicKLes, Manager, Retail 
Merchants Association of Columbus, Ohio. 

“How to Sell Gravure Advertising.” —W. G. Woop- 
WARD, sales manager, Gravure Service Corporation, 
New York. 

“*An Insurance Man’s Ideas About Newspaper Adver- 
tising.”" —LyLe A. STEPHENSON, General Insurance 
Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

“‘What Is the Newspaper’s Responsibility to the Manu- 
facturer Whose Advertising It Carries.”"— S. E. 
CONYBEARE, advertising manager, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 
Chapter Parlor, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 

“The Newspaper’s Place in the Sun.”"—Wm. H. 
RANKIN, President, Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
New York. 

“Department Store Merchandising.” —-ARTHUR FREE- 
MAN, Ejinson-Freeman Company, Inc., New York. 

“Why Should We Call National Newspaper Adver- 
tising by Any Other Name.’”—W. F. Durno, 
Chairman, censorship committee, the Chicago Daily 
News. 

“A New and Profitable Plan for Developing Real 
Estate Advertising.” —-N. A. Ruinc, President, 
N. A. Ring Company, Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 


Chapter Parlor, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 
“What We Must Know When We Plan a Newspaper 
Campaign.” —T. O. GRISSELL, director of research, 
George Batten Company, New York, N. Y 
“Three Views of the Newspaper as a Source for Mar- - 
ket Information.”.—Pror. N. W. Barnes, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Research and Education, Internation- 
al Advertising Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
‘How to Fix the Promotion Budget and How to Use 
It.”"—Carlysle N. Greig, Promotion Manager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“I Am the Customer.”"—Pror. IDA Kruse Mc- 
FARLANE, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


MAGAZINE GROUP 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 


East Parlor Mezzanine—Masonic Temple 
Opening at 12:30 o'clock 
Presiding—EaRLE L. Towsenp, Representative, the 

Spur, New York, N. Y. 
“Why Magazines?”—WiLLiAM H. RANKIN, Presi- 
dent, Wm. H. Rankin Company, New York-Chicago. 
“The Editorial Pro and the Advertising Con.”— 


HarRFoRD PowELL, Jr., Editor, Youth's Com- 
panion, Boston, Mass., Co-author with Kenneth 
Goode of ““What About Advertising?”’ and author 
of “The Virgin Queene.” 

““How Magazines Help the South.”—Georce W. 
HopkKIns, President, Coral Gables Sales Corpora- 
tion, Coral Gables, Fla. 

“AA Few Observations."—MERLE THORPE, Editor, 
Nation's Business, Washington, D. C. 

“General Discussion.’’-—Led by ROBERT L. JOHNSON, 
Advertising Manager, Time, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PREMIUM 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
TUESDAY, JULY 10 
Parlor F, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 
Presiding—W. L. Sweet, President, Rumford Chemi- 

cal Works, Providence, R. I. 

“Legal Phases of Premium Advertising.” —CHARLES 
Wes.Ley DuNN, Legal Counselor to the Manufac- 
turers’ Premium Advertising Association. 

“The Use of Premiums in the Grocery Field.”"—L. I. 
BECKER, Secretary-Treasurer, D. & C. Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“What Price Premiums?”—W. F. Rope, Premium 
Buyer, Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Selling the Premium Trade.’’—By an official of the 
New Haven Clock Company, New Haven, Conn. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
Council Room, Masonic Temple 


Opening at 2 o'clock 

Presiding—Neit H. BorpeNn, Associate Professor of 
Advertising, Hardvard University, and President of 
N. A. T. M. and A. 

Opening remarks by Chairman. 

““Making Advertising More Effective Through Better 
Co-ordination With ,the Marketing Program.”— 
Water C. Waiver, Prof. of Marketing and 
Acting Dean of the College of Commerce, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

“Making Advertising More Effective Through Better 
Advertising Technique.""—Epwarp H. GARDNER, 
Prof. of Advertising, Wisconsin and Account Ex- 
ecutive, J. Walter Thompson Company, Chicago. 

Subject to be announced.—W. F. G. THATCHER, 


Professor of Advertising, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


Presiding—N. W. Barnes, Professor of Advertising, 
University of Chicago and Director of the Bureau 
of Research and Education, I. A. A. 

Remarks by the Chairman 

“The Role of Research in Making Advertising More 
Effective."—-PauL T. CHERINGTON, Director of 
Research, J. Walter Thompson, New York. 

“Current Developments in the Technique of Advertis- 
ing Research.”.—A. HEATH ONTHANK, Director 
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of Research, George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 
“How Research by the Newspapers Can Make Adver- 
tising More Effective.”—-L. M. Barton, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Chicago Daily News. 
“Community Advertising JResearch."—Don  E. 
Mowry, Secretary-Treasurer, American Community 
Advertising Association, Madison, Wis. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
TUESDAY, JULY 10 


Public Session, Colonial Parlor—Masonic Temple 

Presiding—K. H. FULTON, President, General Out- 
door Advertising Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Address of Welcome—CLINTON F. BERRY, Vice- 
President, Union Trust Company, Detroit. 

“The Human Element in Advertising.”,-—Homer J. 
Buck.ey, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago. 

“‘Advertising and Its Critics.".-——-C. K. WoopBrRIDGE, 
President, International Advertising Association and 
President, Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. 

“The Women’s Viewpoint of Outdoor Advertising.’’— 
Haze. Lupwic, President, Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World, St. Louis. 

“Outdoor Advertising and the Community."-—Down E. 
Mowry, Secretary, American Community Advertis- 
ing Association, Madison, Wis. 

“‘Marketing the Nation’s Products.”—E. ALLEN 
Frost, General Counsel, Outdoor Advertising As- 


sociation, Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 i & 
5 am Sales Session 


Presiding—LEONARD Dreyruss, President, United 
Advertising Corporation, New York. 

“The Agency and the Medium.’”’-—Henry T. EwALp, 
President, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit. 

“The Use of Outdoor Advertising of Financial Insti- 
tutions."—-FRANK Fucus, Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank of St. Louis. 

“The Co-ordination of Media.”"—E. B. Houseat, 
Detroit News. 

“Research as a Factor in Sales.”—S. N. Ho.uipay, 
Manager, Copy Department, General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, New York. 

“Poster Art of Today.”—-MArk SEELEN, Art Direc- 
tor, Chicago. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING 


ASSOCIATION 
MONDAY, JULY 9 
Chapter Room 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding—B. J. MULLANEY, vice-president, Peoples 
Gas Company, Chicago. 

President's Report—D. M. Mackie, President, Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association. 

Treasurer's Report.—C. W. Person, Treasurer, Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association. 

“Budgeting and Accounting.”—Round Table Discus- 
sion led by selected speakers. 

“Reactions from the Broadcasting Field.""—F. A. 


ARNOLD, Director of Development, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York. 

“Direct Mail Opportunities for Public Utilities.’’"— 
Homer J. Buck ey, Buckley, Dement Company, 
Chicago. 

“Advertising Approach to Gas House Heating.” — 
Round Table Discussion. 

“Are Advertising Costs in Line ?’’—Symposium. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 
Chapter Room 


Opening at 2 o'clock 

Presiding—Wm. H. Hopce, vice-president, Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corp., Chicago. 

“Contact with Stockholders.".—-Wm. H. MHopce, 
Chairman, Committee on Stockholders Contact. 

“Trends in Merchandise Advertising.""—Round Table 
Discussion. 

Report of Better Copy Committee—I. M. TuTEuR, 
Vice President, McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 

Awards to Winners—National Better Copy Contest.— 
PRESIDENT D. M. MAckIE. 

“Publicity Practices.",.—Round Table Discussion. 

“New Ideas in Business and Railway Advertising.” — 
Round Table Discussion. 

Reports—Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee 


RADIO BROADCAST ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 
TUESDAY, JULY 10 


Opening at 2 P. M. 

Presiding—Let H. BrisToi, Secretary and Advertis- 
ing Manager, Bristol Myers Co., New York. 

Introduction by Chairman 

“Popular Reaction Throughout the Nation to Radio 
Broadcasting.” —-FRANK A. ARNOLD, Director of 
Development, National Broadcasting Company.— 
Discussion. 

“Relation of Advertising Agency to Broadcast Adver- 
tising.""—T HOMAS LoGaN, President, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, New York.—Discussion. 

“Experiences of National Advertiser Who Has Used 
Broadcast Advertising.”.—-GORDON KINGSBURY, 
General Motors Corporation.—Discussion. 

“Experience of Local Merchant with Local Broadcast 
Advertising.” —T. HARLOw, Shepard Stores, Boston, 
(Station WNAC)—Discussion. 

““How Ownership of Local Radio Broadcasting Sta- 
tion Has Affected Our Newspaper.’’—Detroit News 
(Name of speaker to be announced)—Discussion. 

“Experiences of National Advertiser Who Has Used 
Broadcast Advertising.”""—(Name of speaker to be 
announced. ) 


REAL ESTATE ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
MONDAY, JULY 9 


Corinthian Lodge Room, Masonic Temple 


Opening at 2 o'clock 
Address of Welcome.—Louis F. PAtmer, Presi- 
dent, Detroit Real Estate Board, Detroit. 
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Response.—W. Epwin BLair, Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent, Real Estate Advertisers’ Association. 

“Some Suggestions on Real Estate Advertising from 
an Outsider.”"—PAUL T. CHERINGTON, Director 
of Research, J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

““House Organs."—MAXWELL SMOLENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Albert Greenfield & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Building and Selling a City to the Nation.”°— 

GeorcE W. Hopkins, President, Coral Gables 
Sales Corporation, Coral Gables, Florida. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


Corinthian Lodge Room, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


“Planned Advertising.”.—Warp C. GiFForRD, Real- 
tor, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Correlating Personal Salesmanship and Advertising 
Efforts in Subdivision Selling...—-BROWN WHATLEY, 
Advertising Manager, Telfair-Stockton Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

“Selling Modern Homes in a Modern Subdivision.’ — 
Don Ripp.e, Advertising Counsel, River Oaks Cor- 
poration, Houston, Texas. 

Each address to be followed by a general discussion. 

Election of Officers and Business Meeting. 


THEATRE ADVERTISING PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
Parlor ““M’’, Masonic Temple 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


Presiding: EMERY BRUGH, President, Theatre Ad- 
vertising Publishers Association. 

“Small Town Publishers’ Difficulties in Securing 
National Business.”.—D. R. MIL Ls, President, Mills 
Advertising Company, Omaha, Neb. 

“‘Public’s Reception of the Playgoer—Magazine in the 
Theatre."-—RICHARD COHN, President, The Play- 
goer, Detroit. 

“*Transformation of Theatre Programs Making the Ideal 
Advertising Medium in the Quality Market.””— 
EMERY BRUGH, President, C. W. Riley Advertis- 
ing System, Chicago. 


WINDOW DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
Opening at 2 o'clock 


‘Importace to the National Advertiser of Window Dis- 
play Advertising." —C. C. AGATE, Managing Direc- 
tor, Window Display Advertising Association, New 
York. 

“The Merchant Point of View’’—ARTHUR FREEMAN 
of Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

*Dramatizing the Big Sales Idea of a Product in Win- 
dow Display”—Frank G. Ebner, Manager, Drug- 


PROGRAM 


gists’ Advertising Department of Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


Opening at 2 o'clock 

“Traveling Displays."—-DAN Hines, Manager, Dis- 
play Division, Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

“The Merchandising Service of the Lithographer.””-— 
CaRROLL H. SupDLeR, Chicago representative 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing Company. 

“Window Display Installation, Its Value and Oppor- 
tunity.".—S. Fisher, president of the Fisher Display 
Service, Chicago. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S ADVERTIS- 
ING CLUB OF THE WORLD 


. MONDAY, JULY 9 


Opening at 4:45 p. m. 

Presiding—Miss Hazel Ludwig, President D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis. 

Reception and Registration. 

Dinner 

Call to order by the President, Miss Hazel Ludwig. 

Greetings from Detroit—Miss Edna Lynn, President, 
Women's Advertising Club of Detroit. ‘Boule- 
vardier,”’ Detroit. 

Response—Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, Woman Member 
Executive Committee, International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Advertising Specialty Association, Chicago. 

Introductions. 

Acceptance of Minutes of Denver Meeting. 
Announcement of Committees. 

“Building Advertising Appeal”—Mrs. Erma Perham 
Proetz (Three times a winner of the Harvard 
Award). Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis. 

“Selling Members on the Value of Membership’’— 
Miss Helen M. Rock, President, League of Adver- 
tising Women of New York. New York Edison 
Company, New York City. 

“‘Methods+ Employed in Raising Funds for Club Pro- 
jects’"—-Miss Fiorence M. Dart, President, 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women. McLain- 
Simpers Organization, Philadelphia. 

“*Attitude of Clubs Toward Participation in Community 
Affairs’’—Mnrs. JOSEPHINE CLANCEY WICE, Presi- 
dent, Los Angeles Advertising Association of 
Women, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

“*Resume of Individual Club Activities’’—Miss HELEN 
CorRNELIUus, Vice-President, Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs. Harper's Bazar, New York 
City. 

Report of Woman Member, Executive Committee, 
International Advertising Association. 

Report of Officers and of Committee Chairman. 

Explanation of proposed changes in the Constitution by 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood. 

Election of 
Woman Member, Executive Committee. 

President 
Vice-President. 
Three Advertising Commission Representatives. 

Open discussion on Eligibility Requirements, Scholar- 
ships, Employment, etc. 

Adjournment. 
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H. H. STANSBURY HEADS’ 
' UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


James Nourse, General Manager Goes 
to San Francisco Examiner as 
Editor, Filling Place Vacated 
by Coblentz 













H. H. Stansbury has been appointed 
,general manager of Universal Service, 
'effective July 1, succeeding James 
* Nourse, who has 

































been transferred 
to the San Fran- 
» cisco Examiner, 
_where he will 
+ fill the position of 
editor vacated 
| when E. D. Cob- 
lentz came to 

/ New York as 
editor of the 

f € Ww Y Oo r k 


(American. 
* Chester Hope re- 
» Mains as business 
manager of Uni- H 
versal Service. 

Mr. Stansbury only recently returned 
to this country from London where he 
was in charge of foreign service for 
Universal. He was taken ill in Paris and 
, for the past few weeks has been re- 
cuperating in Washington. 

, Both men have long been associated 
with the Hearst organization. Both at 
different times were editor of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Herald. Mr. Stansbury 
_was formerly managing editor of the 

New York American. Mr. Nourse began 

his newspaper career on Hearst news- 
*papers in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


> MIEHLE WINS RIGHT TO 
USE “ROTOGRAVURE” 

| Use as Trademark by Press Company 
Had Been Protested by Kim- 


berly-Cilark Company, as 
Infringement 





. H, StTanspury 








(Special to Epitror & PusiisHer) 


Wasuincton, D. Ci July 5.—The 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company, successor to the American 
Rotogravure Company, won the right to 
use the word “Rotogravure” as a trade- 
mark for printing presses over the’ pro- 
test of the Kimberly-Clark Company 
under a decision just handed down by 
Patent Commissioner Thomas E. Robert- 
son. 

The ‘Kimberly-Clark Company pe- 
titioned the Patent Office for cancellation 
of the registration of the trademark 
“Rotogravure” on the ground that it in- 
terfered with its use of the same mark 
for paper which it sells. The examiner 
on interferences granted the petition of 
the Kimbcrly-Clark Company and the 
* Miehle Company appealed to the Patent 
’ Comimissioner. 

“It may well be that petitioner might 
have been injured by those other rezistra- 
, tions, either taken alone or in connection 
with the present registration,” Commis- 
sioner Robertson said in his decision, 
, “but it is not seen how a manufacturer 
> of paper is in any way restricted in its 
* right to use a certain term in describing 
that paper or the uses for which it is 
' intended by the fact that that term has 
{ been registered as applied to printing 

presses.” 
































P. W. WALSH PROMOTED 






Montgomery Advertiser National Man- 
ager Heads Advertising Staff 


P. Walter Walsh, heretofore national 
advertising manager of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, has been made ad- 
vertising manager, effective July 1. 

Mr. Walsh has worked on the adver- 
tising departments of Southern dailies 
, Since 1913, and with the Advertiser since 
, 1918. a 
Mr. Walsh entered advertising work 















on the Mobile Register in 1913 and re- 
mained with that paper until 1918 when 
he joined the New Orleans Times-Piea- 
yune. In November 1918, Mr. Walsh 
went to the Advertiser as national ad- 
vertising manager. He was made general 
advertising manager in 1920 and re- 
assumed his duties as national manager 
in 1923. 


FINDS DAMAGES FOR 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Magazine Must Amend Bill of Com- 
plaint Against Boston Post, However, 
to Maintain Case for Broken 
Release Date 


The Atlantic Monthly is entitled to 
$23,500 damages against the Boston Post 
on the evidence in the Atlantic’s suit 
against the Post for breaking a release 
date on its Governor Smith article, 
Judge Morton, in Federal District Court 
in Bosten said July 3, but the magazine 
must amend its bill of complaint against 
the paper within 30 days so as to give 
the action the form of a law suit to be 
tried before a jury instead of an equity 
case, in which form it has been heard 
by the Justice. 

Judge Morton ruled that unless the 
bill is amended within the time limit set, 
the case will be dismissed. 

Governor Smith’s article related to the 
attitude of any Catholic who might be 
elected president. 


FOSTER TO BIRMINGHAM 


Jack Foster, assistant to G. B. Parker, 
editorial director of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, has joined the Birmingham 
Post temporarily to assist in the editor- 
ial direction until a successor is appointed 
to — Bethea, editor, who died this 
week, 


Detroit has 3,600 manufacturing plants 
and 32,000 buisness concerns. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


July 8-12—International Adver- 
tising Association, annual conven- 
tion, Masonic Temple, Detroit, 
Mich. 

July 8-12—International Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, Detroit. 

July 9-10—New York State As- 
sociated Dailies, summer outing 
Batavia, N. Y. 

July 13-14—West Texas Press 
Assn., meeting, Big Spring, Tex. 

July 13-14—New York State 
Press Assn., summer outing, Cort- 
land, N. Y 


July 13—Northeast Missouri 
Press Assn., summer meeting 
Troy, Mo. 

July 18-20—North Carolina 


Press Assn., Sedgfield Inn., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

July 19-24—Colorado Editorial 
Assn., Durango, summer tour. 

August 2-20—Institute of Poli- 
tics, Williamstown, Mass. 

August 9-1l1— Montana Press 
Assn., annual convention, Helena, 


10-11—South Dakota 


summer meeting, 


ont. 

August 
Press Assn., 
Madison, S. D. 
August 13-14—Western Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Assn., annual meeting, Jasper 
Park, Alberta. 











DISCUSS $2,000,000 CAMPAIGN 


Plans for spending $2,000,000 in a 
national advertising campaign were dis- 
cussed in Cleveland, June 21 and 22, at 
a meeting of secretaries of fifteen district 
organizations of the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
The headquarters of the organization are 
in Cleveland. Ralph P. Stoddard is 
secretary-manager. 
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INTEREST ADDED TO 
$1,732,000 AWARD 


Chicago Judge Orders Total Payment 
of $2,245,604 in Case Fought 
Successfully by Chicago 
Tribune 


The entering of the decree in the 
Chicago Tribune’s suit to recover $1,- 
732,279.23 in real estate expert fees for 
the taxpayers of the city of Chicago was 
followed June 29 with an order by Judge 
Hugo M. Friend that not only the above 
sum be repaid to the city, but also $652,- 
237.29 interest. The protests of some 
of the defendants against this new order 
were to no avail. The interest was added 
in justice to the taxpayers, who pay 
interest on the bonds from the sale of 
which municipal improvements are 
financed. On their behalf, the Tribune 
fought in the courts seven years for re- 
stitution of the money illegally paid to 
persons described as real estate experts 
in connection with five major street im- 
provements. 

If it should be paid at once, the judg- 
ment of the court, as announced last Fri- 
day, with deductions allowed in the de- 
cree, would total $2,245,604.52. Delay 
in payment will increase the interest 
charge. The decree, which was submitted 
by Howard Ellis and William Wilson, 
attorneys for the Tribune, was signed 
after a number of changes had been 
made. It orders payment within 30 days 
after its entry, but the attorney for 
George F. Harding, one of the defend- 
ants, indicated he would take the matter 
to the higher courts. That will defer 
payment of $2,245,604.52, plus interest. 

The defendants also are ordered to pay 
the Tribune “the cost of this suit to be 
taxed by the clerk of this court.” The 
Tribune, which filed the suit as a tax- 
payer on behalf of other taxpayers, has 
so far stood all the court costs involved 
in its action. 

To assure payment of the judgment, it 
is decreed by the court “that in default of 
such payments to the defendant, the city 
of Chicago, and to the complainant, the 
Tribune company, a corporation, execu- 
tion shall be issued against the defend- 
ants: William Hale Thompson, George 
F. Harding, Michael J. Faherty, Edward 
C. Waller, Jr., Arnold H. Brautigam, 
Frank J. Koch, and Percival B. Coffin, 
therefor.” 

The court told attorneys for the de- 
fendants that he would entertain motions 
from them to modify the decree and will 
hear the arguments on those motions 
July 12. 

Ernest H. Lyons and Arthur S. Meri- 
gold, two of the real estate experts, al- 
ready have made some _ restitution. 
Charles M. Nichols, former sub-expert, 
is dead. These three were not ordered 
to make added payments. 

The court’s opinion of the acts and 
motives of the defendants is summarized 
in these words of condemnation: 

“The defendants, William Hale 
Thompson, George F. Harding, and 
Michael J. Faherty, and each of them, by 
reason of the foregoing, were guilty of 
breach of trust as officers of the city and 
of fraud and corruption and were act- 
uated by bad motives. 

“The defendants, Edward C. Waller, 
Tr.. Arnold H. Brautigam, Frank J. 
Koch, and Percival B. Coffin, and each 
of them, did, by reason of the foregoing, 
participate in the said breach of trust of 
said defendants and were likewise guilty 
of fraud and corruption and were 
actuated by bad motives. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CHANGES 


George Morris and George Carroll, 
both formerly of the Business Survey of 
the Chicago Tribune, have joined the 
staff of Liberty Weewly in New York 
in the promotional department. Jack 
Flynn, a member of the Business Sur- 
vey, has been transferred to the national 
advertising department of the Tribune to 
organize and supervise a new feature of 
Tribune advertising, that of wholesale 
dealers and jobbers. 
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I. A. A. TO CONSIDER NEW ADMINISTRATION PLAN 


Convention Heads Expect 10,000 Guests at Detroit—Walter A. Strong, Chief Proponent of New Gov- 
ernmental System, Absent in Europe, Will Not Attend—Nearly 200 Exhibitors Will Show Wares 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


REVISION of the International Adver- 
tising Association’s constitution in 
order to place responsibilities of adminis- 
tration in the hands of a governing board 
representative of leading interests in the 
organization will be the outstanding de- 
velopment of this year’s convention in 
Detroit, July 8-12, as far as the associa- 
tion itself is concerned, it was indicated 
this week. 

If the proposed change in the constitu- 
tion passes the membership, as it is con- 
fidentally expected it will, the governing 
board will elect its chairman, an office 
which will replace that of president of the 
association to be vacated this year by C. 
King Woodbridge, president of the Kel- 
vinator Corporation. 

Chief advocate of this the latest con- 
stitutional change of I. A. A. is Walter A. 
Strong, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who sailed from New York this 
week for Europe and will not attend the 
Detroit convention. In arguing for the 
revision, Mr. Strong has said that such 
an administrative set-up as that proposed 
will furnish the association with more 
stability and insure more continuing in- 
terest in affairs of organized advertising 
by leaders of the field, than has been pos- 
sible in past years. 

It has been argued that the governing 
board might well take the place of Adver- 
tising Commission, which is now made up 
of representatives of the 21 different asso- 
ciations affiliated with I. A. A. 

Membership in the proposed I. A. A. 
governing board will be limited to leaders 
of various interests represented in the or- 
organization, such as buyers and sellers of 
space, advertising agents, and the manu- 
facturers of advertising accessories. The 
members would be elected by the conven- 
tion for terms of three years. 

T. 'W. Lequatte, chairman of I. A. A.’s 
constitutional committee, the man who has 
framed other amendments to the associa- 
tion’s by-laws, will present the new pro- 
posal to members of I. A. A. at Detroit. 
Vote on ratification of the proposed 
changes will be taken on Wednesday, the 
day set for the annual business meeting. 

Earle Pearson, general manager of the 
association, left New York Tuesday 
evening confident that this year’s conven- 
tion, the 24th annual gathering of the or- 
ganization, would surpass all others in 
general interest and progressive accom- 
plishment. Arrangements are being made 
for 10,000 guests, expected to attend. An 
international aspect is assured by the ar- 
rival of delegations from Great Britain, 
France and Germany. 

Before he left New York for the con- 
vention city, Mr. Pearson announced that 
Henry J. Allen, former governor of 
Kansas, and publisher of the Wichita 
(Kan). Beacon, who this week was ap- 
pointed publisher of Hearst’s newest paper, 
the Omaha (Neb.) Bee-News, had ac- 
cepted an invitation to address a special 
program which will be broadcast from 
Detroit throughout the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company on 
Tuesday evening, July 10. The Tuesday 
night program will begin at 8:30 eastern 
standard time, and continues to 10 o'clock. 
Mr. Allen’s address will be on the subject 
of “Advertising and its Contribution to 
World Progress.” Edgar A. Guest, verse 
writer for the Detroit Free Press and 
many other newspapers, and Mr. Wood- 
bridge will also speak. The entertain- 
ment committee at Detroit, headed by 
George M. Slocum, has arranged for 
music by the Ipana Troubadors. 

Although Mr. Strong will not be among 
those present, his presence will be felt 
during discussion of a project which he 
fostered and which his enthusiasm finally 
brought into being, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and Research of the I. A. A., directed 
by Professor Nathaniel W. Barnes. 
Prof. Barnes recently met with research 
Officials of a number of leading advertis- 








ing agencies in New York in order to 
develop a system of indexing sources of 
information about advertising. It was 
explained that the purpose of the bureau 
was to record and classify advertising 
information, not merely to act as a clear- 
ing house. An index of information 
sources may be published periodically by 
the bureau. The agency executives 
promised to co-operate with Prof. Barnes 
in this undertaking. 

Prof. Barnes will report on this specific 
undertaking to the convention, and will 
also tell what progress the bureau has 
made since it was established last fall. 
He has already announced that five of 
nine lines of contemplated activities have 
already been covered. The bureau, he 
has said, is working on surveys of adver- 
tising research, advertising education, 
vocational surveys, and on plans to im- 
prove the 1930 census. The work of the 
bureau also involves ideas of experimen- 
tation in advertising, advertising appropri- 
ations, advertising results by case method, 
and a proposed summer course for 
teachers of advertising. 

Entertainment during convention week 
will feature a visit to Cranbrook, the 
estate of George G. Booth, publisher of 
the Detroit News, on Sunday, July 8, an 
innovation replacing inspirational services 
in local churches which has for years been 
included in I. A. programs. The 
Detroit News, Free Press, and Times 
will take delegates on a boat ride on Lake 
Erie Monday evening. 

President Woodbridge will open the 
convention formally Monday morning, and 
on the first four mornings of the week 
general sessions will be held, with the 
afternoons devoted to departmental meet- 
ings as shown on the official program 
published elsewhere in this paper. 

Nearly 200 exhibitors, representative 
of every phase of advertising, will take 
part in the World’s Advertising Congress 
and Exposition, which will be opened at 
the Masonic Temple in Detroit in con- 
junction with the convention. 

The so-called “World’s Fair of Adver- 
tising” is being described as an outstand- 
ing feature of this year’s meeting of 
I. A. A., at which 21 different advertising 
associations will hold departmental meet- 
ings, with general sessions open to all 


scheduled for the first four mornings of 
next week. 

Booths in which exhibitors will adver- 
tise advertising cover a floor area of some 
50,000 square feet. Included in the dis- 
plays are many of the nation’s leading 
newspapers, magazines, advertising 
agencies, engravers, artists, printers, 
paper houses, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, an All-Canada display by 
Canadian advertising interests, and group 
displays by leading advertising clubs. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER will be among 
the exhibitors, with its display featuring 
n “Honor List of Newspapers”, which 
will show mastheads of 310 different 
papers that have advertised in these 
columns during the last six months. 
James W. Brown, publisher, James W. 
Brown, Jr., promotion manager, and 
Arthur Robb, managing editor, will at- 
tend the convention and make the booth 
their headquarters. The number of the 
booth is 69 A 

Among newspaper exhibitors with in- 
dividual booths will be the Detroit Free 
Press, Detroit News, Detroit Times, 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, 
Christian Science Monitor, Columbus 
(O). Dispatch, Jewish Daily Forward, 
London Daily Mail, Grand Rapids 
Press, Detroit Saturday Night Press, the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers and St. 
Lows Post-Dispatch, 

Twelve advertising clubs have taken 
space, as follows: Advertisers’ Club of 
Cincinnati, Advertising Association of 
Houston, Tex.; Advertising Club of 
Beaumont, Tex.; Advertising Club of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Advertising Club 
of Montreal and other Canadian Adver- 
tising Interests ; Advertising Club of New 
Haven; Advertising Club of New 
Orleans; Advertising Club of New York; 
Advertising Council of Chicago; Adver- 
tising Club of Dallas; and the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Toledo. 

Other exhibitors will include: The 
New York Adco, Inc., Advertisers Bureau 
of Detroit, Agricultural Publishers 
Association; Journal of the American 
Bankers Association; American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; The 
American Boy; <Assdciation of North 
American Directory Publishers; Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester; 
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Charles H. Jones, editor and publisher, the Ad Writer (deceased). 
Hugh Montgomery, Chicago Tribune, completed the term of Charles 


W. N. Aubuchon, 839 Rush street, Chicago, Ill. 

Smith B. Quayle, Ph. Norton Company, 828 Wade street, Cincinnati, O. 
E. D. Gibbs, 66 W. 55th Street, New York City. 

Samuel C. Dobbs, P. O. Box 243, Atlanta, Ga. 


George W. Coleman, Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 

William Woodhead (deceased). 

Herbert S. Houston, Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, New York. 
William C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Company, Missouri State Life 
Edwin T. Meredith. ” Meredith Publications, Des Moines, Ia. (deteased >. 
Reuben H. Donnelley, Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 731 
Rowe Stewart, Philadelphia Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, 844 Rush street, Chicago, Il. 
Lou E. Holland, Holland Engraving Co., 


Coca Cola Building, Kansas 








Bourges Service, Inc., New York; Bureau 
of Advertising Research, I. A.; 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency ; Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
of Chicago; the Fairchild Publications, of 
New York; the Philadelphia Farm Jour- 
nal; the Farmer’s Wife of St. Paul; 
Financial Advertisers Association ; Finan- 
cial World, of New York; the Forbes 
Publishing Company, of New York; 
International Association of Newspaper - 
Advertising Executives ; Liberty Weekly; 
Literary Digest; Theodore F. MacManus, 
Inc., Detroit Advertising agency; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company; Meri- 
dith Publishing Company; National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau; 100,000 Group of 
American Cities; George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertising agency ; 
the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia ; 
William H. Rankin Company, New York 
advertising agency ; Speedaumat Address- 
ing Machinery, Inc., of Chicago; Street 
Railways Advertising Company, New 
York; Time, News weekly, New York; 
Cuneo Press, Chicago; Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation of New York; Judge, New 
York; Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago; Newspaper Film Corporation, 
Chicago; Seaman-Patric Paper Company 4 
and the Addressograph Company of 
Chicago. 

The exhibition will be open as follows: 

Monday, July 9—9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Tuesday, July 10,—11:45 A. M. to 10 
P. M. 
W ae July 11—11:45 A. M. to 
».P. 

Thureday, July 12—9 A. M. to 6 P. M, 

W ednesday evening will be I. A. A. 
night at the exposition. There will be no 
entertainment features conflicting with 
this evening. 


HODGES PRAISES WORK 
OF ADVERTISING CLUBS 


They Sponsored and Promoted Truth 
in Advertising Movement, Says 
New York Club 
President 


10 





The advancement in the status of the 
advertising profession has been greatly 
due to the advertising clubs which, 
single-handed, have for years battled 
against fraud, corruption, exaggeration 
and other objectionable advertising. That 
is the opinion expressed by Gilbert T. 
Hodges of the New York Sun and presi- 
dent of the New York Advertising Club, 
to members of the Chicago Advertising 
Council recently. Supplementing. this 
opinion, he said: 

“The Quoin Club in New York and 
the Agate Club in Chicago initiated the 
house-cleaning movement, and then there 
followed the services of the multiplying 
advertising clubs which raised the ban- 
ner of ‘truth in advertising.’ These 
founded. the vigilance committees out of 
which grew the better business bureaus 
with their war against charlataris and 
dishonest advertising. Today advertising 
is the most honest part of business. 

“The advertising club is of great bene- 
fit to its individual members. Even if 
a man gets fed up with talk, and if he 
then loses his enthusiasm for his business 


; which has been stimulated by advertising 


clubs, he shows the first sign of senility 
and his job is in jeopardy. Prevalent 
opinion is that advertising clubs are 


worth more to the younger man just 
starting his business career, but I believe 
they are far more beneficial to the older 
man who has gained success. The youth 


' will get there anyway without any help, 


but the older man needs the clubs to 
keep him young, to. help. him match this 
youth who is soon to menace his business 
and with whom he will have to work if 
he stays in it.” 
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ROSIKA SCHWIMMER 
WINS LIBEL SUIT 


Court Awards $17,000 to Famous Fem- 
inist and Pacifist After Hearing on 
Statements of Fred R. Marvin, 


Proprietor of Political Service 





Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, Hungarian 
pacifist and feminist and one of the lead- 
ers on the Henry Ford peace ship, was 
awarded $17,000 by a jury before Su- 
preme Court Justice McCook last week, 
for alleged libelous statements concern- 
ing her printed in a column conducted by 
Fred R. Marvin in the New York Com- 
mercial, now defunct. The same verdict 
was returned against the paper. Marvin 
has lately been in the news as the alleged 
source of the so-called D. A. R. black- 
list. He now conducts an information 

“service” devoted to reports and attacks 
on persons and institutions he professes 
to regard as radical, charging a fixed 
fee for his pamphlets. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, trial counsel for 
Mme. Schwimmer, said that papers were 
being prepared for an application for an 
order of civil arrest for Marvin. He 
will ask for a body attachment against 
Marvin to compel him to give bond as 
security for payment, he said. An ap- 
plication by defense counsel to set aside 
the verdict was denied. 

Mme. Schwimmer sued on the ground 
that Marvin asserted that her interest in 
the peace ship plan was for her own bene- 
St and that she was spreading communis- 
tic propaganda, rather than pacifism, in 
her lectures. 

Coincident with the libel verdict, Mme. 
Schwimmer won her long fight for 
American citizenship when the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals set aside 
a judgment of Federal Judge George A. 
Carpenter, based on a question as to 
what action she would take if she saw an 
enemy soldier about to kill an American. 
She replied that she would try to warn 
the American, but that she would not kill 
the enemy even if he were about to kill 


her. 

The Circuit Court commented on this 
test : 

“A petitioner’s rights are not to be 
determined by putting conundrums to 
her.” 


BROWNSVILLE DAILIES SOLD 





Pennsylvania Paper Bought by lowa 
Trio for Price Around $100,000 
The Brownsville (Pa.) Morning and 
Evening Telegraph, operated for 13 years 
by Henry Baker Reilley, have been sold 
by him to T. F. McDonald, J. M. Hicker- 


son and A. E. Hickerson, for a price 
reported to be around $100,000. The 
sale was made by J. B. Shale, news- 


paper broker, New York City. 

J. M. Hickerson will be president of 
the Brownsville Publishing Company, 
which will publish the papers; Mr. Mc- 
Donald will be vice-president, and A. E. 
Hickerson will be secretary and treasurer 
and also editor and publisher. The paper 
is represented in the national advertising 
field by Fred Kimball, Inc. 

All three of the new owners are 
Iowans. Mr. McDonald is an attorney, 
now living in Cleveland. He was for- 
mer'y new business manager of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland. 
Messrs. Hickerson are brothers. J. M. 
Hickerson is sales promotion manager for 
a Meriden, Conn., firm and A. E. Hicker- 
son was -recently assistant publisher of 
the Daily lowan, University of Iowa 
student paper. 


BEAZELL GUEST OF HONOR 


A dinner was given June 30 by 
the New York Newspaper Club for W. 
P. Beazell, assistant managing editor of 
the New York World, in recognition of 
the honorary Litt. D. degree recently 
bestowed on him by “.%! College 
of Meadville, Pa. Emil Scholz of 


New York was chairman " the dinner 
committee. 


& Publisher 
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MERGER COMPLETED 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
has completed absorption of Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., as a 
result of the recent order of the liqui- 
dator. The three Spanish River mills are 
being operated as the Abitibi Sault Ste. 
Marie, Espanola and Sturgeon Falls di- 
visions. The majority of the old Spanish 
River Stock has been exchanged for 
Abitibi stock, it was announced. 


DAILIES SAVE $100,000 
BY CIRCULATION PACT 


Agreement by Four New York Evening 
Papers on Final Edition Time 
Eliminates Waste With- 
out Loss 





An annual saving of $100,000 is being 
accomplished by four New York evening 
newspapers as a result of an agreement 
on edition times reached by the circula- 
tion managers, it was estimated this 
weck. 

The agreement was made about a year 
ago and revised at the beginning of the 
baseball season. Under its terms no 
papers, signing the pact, publish editions 
after 6:10 in the evening. Formerly 
newspapers waited for results of all races 
and sometimes for the results of local 
baseball games in St. Louis, which, ac- 
counting for a two hour difference in 
time, held up presses and made over-tume 
bills run high. 


Tom Dowling, circulation director of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, said 
the New York Evening Telegram was 


saving $100 a day because of the agree- 
ment. A. Newman of the New York 
Evening Post said his paper was saving 
$300 a week. There has been no loss in 
circulation, it is claimed, and elimination 
of considerable waste from returns, sent 
to cover stands with late scores. 

In addition to Mr. Dowling and Mr. 
Newman, the circulation managers who 
made the agreement were James Hase- 
nack of the New York Sun aud Harry 
Irish of the New York Evening World. 

“I have never in all my experience 
seen an agreement so sincerely and har- 
moniously carried out,” Mr. Newman 
said. He has been in circulation work 
in New York for 25 years. “Sometimes 
mistakes are made, but they are always 
threshed out by telephone or note, and 
there has been no really important viola- 
tion since it went into effect.” 





Fourth Estate July 


RECORD CO. INCORPORATED 


for 


J. D. Stern, Rowe Stewart, M. N. Weyl 
Named in Philade'phia Daily’s Charter 


Approval of the incorporation of the 
Philadelphia Record Company, publish- 
ing the Philadelphia Record, was recent- 
ly announced at Harrisburg with the 
granting of a State charter by the State 
Corporation Bureau. 

The company has a capital stock of 
$16,000 and the incorporators are J. 
David Stern, Haddonfield, N. J., pub- 
lisher of the Camden (N. J.) Courter- 
Post, who recently purchased the news- 
paper from the Rodman Wanamaker 
estate, as treasurer; Rowe Stewart and 
Maurice N. Weyl, both of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Stern has offered stock in the 
corporation to his employes. 


A. P. WARNS MEMBERS 
AGAINST OPINIONS 


Notice Sent Out by Jackson Elliott 
Following Executive Meeting Being 











Pasted on Newspaper Bulle- 
tin Boards 
\ssociated Press is warning members 
against allowing editorial opinions to 
creep into news dispatches as the politi- 
cal campaigns open, If interpretative 
matter or editorializing is included in 
stories, the ruling is that it must be 


clearly indicated as an expression of the 
newspaper itself, 

A statement on the subject, prepare 
at the request of members ci .he execui.ve 
committee at their recent meeting at 
New York headquarters, has been sent 
out by Jackson S. Elliott, assistant gen- 
eral manager, and is being pasted on 
newspaper bulletin boards. It follows: 

“If a member places any expression, 
or interpretative matter or editorial 
opinion into an Associated Press dis- 
patch, it must be so clearly indicated as 
an expression of the newspaper itself 
that it cannot be mistaken by the readers 
to be the report of the A. P. 

“It is held by the executive committee 
that the enclosure of such material with- 
in brackets is not a sufficient differen- 
tiation.” 


NAMED ADVERTISING | DIRECTOR 


Merritt F. Riblett has been appointed 
advertising director of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News and the Denver Evening 
News. 








FLIERS MAKE CAMERA SURVEY OF ARIZONA 














Dwight B. Head, publisher of the 
“Godspeed” to Pilot William Kingsle 


for the Republican. 
and agricultural 











Phoenix Arizona Republican, bidding 
y and photographer E. D. Newcomer at 
the start of a 3,160-mile flight to make an aerial pictorial survey of Arizona 


The fliers obtained 201 pictures of historical, industrial 


points of interest. 
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DEMANDS OF RAILROADS 
NEW POSTAL THREAT 


Publishers’ Conference Believe Rates 
Will Be Increased if Carriers 
Obtain Their Requested 
40 Per Cent Increase 








(Special to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 5.—Fi 
secing a threatened loss of the lower 
postal rates just gained, the American 
Publishers’ Conference is fighting the 
proposal to raise the rates charged by 
the railroads for transmitting the mails. — 

The railroads filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
July, 1925, for increased compensation 
for carrying the mails. The Post Office 
Department and the American Publishers 
Conference opposed these increases. The 
publishers opposed the railroads’ petition 
for an increase of 40 per cent in the com- 
pensation for carrying the mails on the 
ground that such an increase would be 
used by the Post Office Department as 
an argument before Congress against re- 
duction oi second class postage 
which had not then been won. 

After a three-year-examinaticn of the 
question, Attorney-Examiner Frank E. 
Mullen, who handled the case for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, recom- 
mended an increase of 15 per cent in the 
pay for carrying the mails. This would 
increase the Government’s bill for postal 
service about $15,000,000 a year. 

Final argument in the case was heard 
betore the Imerstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June Although the 
American Publishers’ Conference was 
denied its petition to present testimony 
and cross-examine witnesses, counsel for 
the publishers kept in close touch with 
the case. 

When the final argument was pre- 
sented, the railroads continued to demand 
the $40,000,000 increase instead of the 
$15,000,000 increase recommended by the 
examiner, while the Post Office Depart- 
ment opposed any increase at all. The 
examiner proposed that the increase be 
made retroactive to July, 1925, when the 
application for increased pay was made 
by the railroads. Still higher increases 
are proposed for the short line railroads. 

The principal difference between the 
carriers and the Post Office Department 
relates to the method of charging to the 
mails the vacant space in mixed traffic 
cars, where part of the car is used for 
the mails, and part for express, baggage, 
or passengers. 

It is feared by the publishers that if 
the railroads should win any increase in 
charges for carrying the mail, the Post 
Office Department would immediately 
asked for increases in postal rates. The 
publishers do not wish to be faced with 
another postal rate fight, after the long 
battle just won in the closing hours of 
the first session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress. 


re- 


rates, 


TO INCREASE APPROPRIATION 


Fall and winter advertising appropria- 
tions of the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corporation will be larger than ever, 
John P. Roche, Chicago advertising 
agent in charge of the campaign, an- 
nounced last week at the fourth inter- 
national convention of officials and sales- 
men of the Williams Company in Bloom- 
ington, Ill. The campaign will be carried 
on in newspapers, magazines, bill board 
and radio. Newspapers will be the key 
to the campaign, Mr. Roche said. C. U. 
Williams, president of the company, told 
the convention current year’s sales are 
running far ahead of 1927. 


MARATHON DRIVING BANNED 


Contests in which automobile drivers 
are “chained” to their seats and in which 
they drive their machines without sleep 
for three and four days at a time have 
been forbidden in Pennsylvania and 
newspapers which have been promoting 
these features have been forced to alter 
their plans. The new state highway law 
of Pennsylvania forbids such contests on 
the ground that they endanger lives of 
other drivers. 
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CHATTANOOGA HAILS OCHS, BELOVED NATIVE SON 


Three-Day Civic Celebration Held June 30-July 2, Marking New York Times Owner’s 50th Anniver- 
sary as a Newspaper Publisher—Named Citizen Emeritus 


THE outstanding feature of the golden 

jubilee celebration of Adolph S. 
Ochs’ ownership of the Chattanooga 
Times was the banquet on Monday night 
given by the City of Chattanooga at the 
new hotel atop Lookout Mountain with 
Mayor Edward S. Bass presiding and 
\. L. Frieson, toastmaster, and at which 
were present the flower of the citizenship 
of the cities of Chattanooga, Signal and 
Lookout Mountain, numbering more than 
600 with guests from all parts of the 
country, including leaders of journalism, 
the bench and bar, finance, commerce and 
industry. 

In the morning at 10 o’clock on the 
steps of Chattanooga City Hall, in the 
presence of some 2,000 friends, Mr. Ochs 
had received from Mayor Bass a golden 
key to the City and had been character- 
ized as the “Dynamo of Dixie,” “Worthy 
son,” “One we love,” “One who has re- 
flected honor upon our city,” “Our most 
conspicuous and beloved citizen,” “One 
whose life is indelibly written in our 
affections.” In making the presentation 
the Mayor said it was with gratitude and 
love that the community honored Adolph 
S. Ochs, who had so much honored the 
community ; that in recognition of his un- 
selfish service, the City Commission by 
resolution had named Mr. Ochs “Citizen 
Emeritus”; that on behalf of the city he 
desired to convey the esteem and grati- 
tude in which Mr. Ochs was held and 
to present a token of love and affection 
and to say “that you have a place in the 
affections of Chattanoogans that is held 
by few men; that we appreciate you and 
your life of ‘endeavor for all things that 
lead to uplift humanity, and for your 
fearless advocacy of principles, whether 
for the individual conduct in private life 
or for the direction of public affairs.” 

“On behalf of your neighbors and 
friends’, Mayor Bass said, “I present you 
With this key of gold, the key to our 
cities and hearts. Upon its hilt you will 
see a picture of historic Lookout Moun- 
tain that you have done and are doing 
so much to beautify and preserve. In 
the foreground is a picture of Chatta- 
nooga as it appeared, a struggling village, 
at the time you commenced to help make 
it the great industrial city of today.” 

In response, Mr. Ochs said, “What 
greater glory can come to a man, what 
more beautiful crown than the love and 
affection of neighbors, the expression of 
their confidence and esteem, and the 
assurance that one’s citizenship had been 
useful? And to cap the climax, to have 
bestowed on me the title ‘Citizen Emer- 
itus’ by the city fathers. Can any one 
aspire to greater honors? 

“You were kind enough to say I have 
been useful in the promotion of the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the city, but I 
cannot claim too much credit for this, 
as my efforts were not altogether al- 
truistic or unselfish. Fortunately, I was 
so situated that my prosperity was the 
outgrowth of the prosperity of the city. 

“Though fully recognizing and appre- 
ciating this tribute, may I make a plea in 
abatement—for a little while yet—of 
‘Emeritus’—which the. dictionary defines 
as a veteran who has honorably completed 
service? I do not wish to be regarded 
as retired or as having completed my 
service as a citizen of Chattanooga. l 
hope I may have the privilege of continu- 
ing, for some time yet, to be included in 
the list of active citizens striving together 
for the greater glory and prosperity of 
the city.” 

After the completion of the exercises at 
the City Hall that had been preceded by 
a chorus of whistles and sirens by every 
manufacturing plant and locomotive 
within a radius of 25 miles, the official 
party drove up the new concrete road to 
Signal Mountain Inn where a luncheon 
to about 200 was served by the City of 
Signal Mountain. Samuel Borisky was 
chairman, and T. W. Stanfield, Mayor 
pro tem, ‘welcomed Mr. Ochs. 

After grace, by the president of the 











Adolph S. Ochs e 


University of Chattanooga, Dr. Arlor 
srown, Judge Will Cummings of Hamil- 
ton County said that “truth and its twin 
brother honesty have been Mr. Och’s in- 
heritance and every man, woman and 
child in Hamilton County would testify 
that Mr. Ochs never bartered his birth- 
right.” 

Samuel Untermyer said he had known 
Mr. Ochs for 32 years; that he repre- 
sented a man on one occasion who wanted 
to buy the New York Times. This was 
about the time of Mr. Ochs’ arrival in 
New York. This man had told him of 
Mr. Ochs’ ambition to own The Times 
He had asked if Mr. Ochs had anything. 
The reply was “yes, about $70,000 and a 
letter from Grover Cleveland.” 

Mr. Ochs got The Times, said Mr. 
Untermyer, but it wasn’t much when he 
got it. He went to work in an unique 
way, entirely unlike the methods of New 
York financiers. The Times was plastered 
with mortgages and bond issues. Instead 
of repudiating the bonds, which someone 
had suggested, he said that every bond- 
holder would get his money back. They 
did, and so did the stockholders and the 
veteran employees. When he did that, 
Untermyer said, he immediately con- 
ceived a tremendous admiration for him. 

“His material success is the least cause 
to do him honor,” said Untermyer 
“Many men have acquired wealth and 
power, but I know of none in his profes- 
sion who has succeeded as has Mr. Ochs. 
He has risen to the pinnacle of success 
on his principles of journalism. He set 


a new standard and in so doing offered 
an inspiring example for the youth of 
America. The New York Times, which 
he has made the greatest newspaper.in the 
world, is founded on a solid basis and not 
on heartaches. 

“It is the qualities of Mr. Ochs’ success 
that we admire more than his rise to 
wealth and power. It is his simplicity, 
his tenderness and his love of human kind 
that we must admire.” 

Robert Adamson, vice president of the 
Bank of the United States, former Fire 
Commissioner of New York and staff 
man of New York World, New York 
Herald and Atlanta Constitution, repre- 
sented the Merchants’ Association of 
New York and said Mr. Ochs had made 


history. “He has won our love and affec- 
tion in New York,” said Adamson, “the 
same as he did here.” 


U. S. District Attorney Charles H. 
Tuttle, of Southern New York, said that 
in honoring Mr. Ochs the city was 
honoring one of America’s greatest public 
servants—greatest in service, in the con- 
tribution he has made to a free press. 
The story of America, said Mr. Tuttle, is 
the story of America’s press, and the 
trinity of America’s greatest estates, 
freedom of thought, of speech, of con- 
sciousness, and none greater than freedom 
of thought. He characterized Mr. Ochs 
as one of the chief stewards in keeping 
the faith of America. 

Dr. Julian Morgenstern, president of 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
said that Mr. Ochs had been born in 


Cincinnati and said the Jewish people de- 
lighted to honor the publisher because of 
what he has exemplified as a Son of 
Israel. 

The banquet on Monday night at the 
new hotel on top of Lookout Mountain 
was a brilliant gathering of the socially 
elect, the largest in the history of the 
city it was said, and lasted from 7 o'clock 
to midnight. 

After grace by Dr. Alvin Hart the 
speakers were: the Mayor, the toast- 
master, Dr, John H. Finley; Darwin P. 
Kingsley ; Gilbert T. Hodges ; Command- 


er Richard E. Byrd; Honorable David 
Houston; Honorable Grover Whalen; 
Honorable Julius Miller; Dr. Thomas 


McCallie and Dr. Ochs. An incident of the 
dinner was the introduction of William 
Rule, distinguished editor of Knoxville, 
who, on October 4th, 1875, gave Mr. Ochs 
the following letter of recommendation: 
Knoxville, Tenn., Oct, 4, 1875 

Adolph S. Ochs has been in my employ for 

more than two years. I have found him hon- 


est, zealous, reliable and trustworthy. He is 
quick to comprehend and faithful to execute 
whatever he may be entrusted with. He is 


endowed with an intellect capable of reaching 
the highest point in mental achievement. He 
is a very meritorious young man. As such, 
I cordially recommend ‘him to all with whom 
he may come in contact. 
(Signed.) Wrrz1am_ Rute, 
Editor, Knoxville Chronicle. 

Mr. Rule was given an ovation. He is 
now in his 90th year. The toastmaster 
referred to him as a prophet worthy of 
his reputation. 

The toastmaster said that it was not 
necessary to go the works of fiction for 
a thrilling romance when ae have the 
amazing career of Adolph S. Ochs. He 
painted two word pictures, one of the 
youth, poor, untried and unknown, in the 
act of buying on credit a little newspaper 
outfit and taking over the publication in a 
small town of a daily newspaper then on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and dedicating 
it to the material, educational and moral 
growth of Chattanooga. 

Fifty years have rolled by. The same 
youth appears in another picture. He is 
no longer poor. Honest effort, unflag- 
ging industry and native ability have 
won the reward of financial independence. 
He is not untried. He has met with a 
steady courage the vicissitudes of an 
active life. He has stood the tests that 
try men’s characters and has never been 
found wanting in the things that go 
to make a real man. He is not unknown. 
His counsel has been sought and valued 
by more than one president. His mame 
commands respect in the capitals of the 
world. And he holds a secure place in 
the foremost ranks of the newspaper 
publishers. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times, quoted a 
friend of Plutarch to the effect that “to 
be happy, one should be born in some 
famous city,” and proceeded to show 
that if that were true, then only about 
three per cent of the population of 
America had any promise of happiness. 
Dr. Finley said the moral of these 
biographical statistics is that the child 
of humblest circumstance, wherever born, 
may become the man of highest rank 
and influence, and there is no better 
illustration than the career of Mr. Ochs. 
“He is greater as a man than as a pub- 
lisher,” he continued. “I have not in my 
planetary acquaintance known one of 
more liberal mind, fairer in judgments, 
deeper in sympathies with the joys and 
sorrows of humankind, more thoughtful 
of others in his expressions; more youth- 
ful in his enthusiasms than Mr. Ochs, 
a real democrat.” 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life Insurance Co., representing 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, read a letter he had 
written to Mr. Ochs in 1921, wherein 
he stated that the Times, in every sense 
a newspaper, offers in its general char- 
acter a contrast to the group of papers 
known as “yellows.” The Times has 
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Photograph shows the crowd in front of City Hall when Mayor Bass pre- 
sented Adolph S. Ochs with golden key of city and honorary designation of 


“Citizen Emeritus.” 


Mr. Ochs is shown in center of steps to left, and Mayor 


Bass to the right. 


proved that a newspaper can be finan- 
cially successful and not a _ panderer. 
This reinvigorates the public morale. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, presented en- 
grossed and hand-illuminated resolutions 
of the officers and directors of the club 
with the statement that Mr. Ochs had 
done more to raise the profession of ad- 
vertising than any other living man. -Mr 
Ochs, said Mr. Hodges, not only makes 
newspapers that publish all the news that 
is print, but, hkewise, newspapers 
that carry only those advertisements that 
are fit to print. Today the test of the 
acceptability of an advertisement among 
the papers of the country is answer to 
the question, does the New York Times 
carry it? 

Commander Richard E. Byrd, famous 
aviator and explorer, said he was much 
occupied with preparations for the Ant- 
arctic Expedition, but was delighted to 
honor Mr. Ochs. Since he had no talent 
for words, his action in being present 
would testify his high regard for the 
guest of honor. 

Commander Byrd said there must be 
some inscrutable power that is guiding 
the destinies of the New York Times— 
that every spectacular flight that has oc- 
curred has been chronicled in New York 
Times with an exclusive story; that The 
Times will carry the story of his Ant- 
arctic Expedition exclusively, in fact, he 
would feel doubtful of the success of his 
enterprise if he were not sure The Times 
would co-operate in this undertaking. 

Hon. Grover A. Whalen, representing 
Mayor James J. Walker, said fairness, 
frankness and honesty in news were the 
outstanding features of Mr. Ochs’ in- 
stitution. He paid a tribute to Mr 
Ochs’ modesty. 

David Houston, president Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., called attention to the fact 
that he arrived in Chattanooga 32 years 
ago, and Mr. Ochs left Chattanooga 32 
years ago. “I throw this little brick 
bat,” said the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, “to enable him to control his 
emotions under the assault of all these 
formidable friends. President Wilson 
said there were two sorts of men 
who came to Washington; ‘those who 
grow and those who swell’. With all 
the praise you may give Mr. Ochs, he 
will merely become more humble 

“Just before we reached Chattanooga 
on Saturday on the special train I 
showed Mr. Ochs that picture which 
adorns this menu of a boy at the age of 
twenty, and I asked—What plans were 
in your mind?’ ‘What big things were 
you contemplating?’ ‘What did you hope 
for when you bought into the Chatta- 
nooga Times?’ His answer was: ‘To be 
able to pay my board’ I think Mr. 
Ochs has been successful. Any man is 
successful who is always able to pay his 
board.” 

Julius Miller, president of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, paid a great tribute 
to Mr. Ochs. “Men have been honored 


hit to 


once 


for great achievements,” he said, “for 
great learning and for their great intel- 
lects, but few are the instances in Amer- 
ican history where a single individual 
has won the love, good-will and affection 
of almost the entire nation.” 

Replying to the songs of praise that 
had been sounding in his ears for two 
days, Mr. Ochs, in part said: 

“I wish I could believe myself worthy 
of even a part of the fine things that 
have been said about me here. My 
friends were well intentioned, and I feel 
sure they were sincere in expressing their 
generous, warm-hearted estimate of my 
character. Nevertheless, they are more 
than a bit extravagant, and their gener- 
sity gives wings to their imagination. 

“I am not a superman nor a rare genius, 
nor the living embodiment of the Ten 
Commandments, nor the perfect practi- 
ioner of journaiistic and business ethics 
—nor am I a growth of the hothouse o1 
of the cultivated garden. 

“I am simply one of the millions raised 
in the open fields, in the wide expanse of 
this glorious country of illimitable re- 
sources and abundant opportunities for the 
healthy-minded and industrious. I am 
one who was also providentially blessed in 
birth, environment and friends, and cared 
for in time of trial and temptation. 

“Often it has been suggested that I 
write an autobiography, to which I usually 
reply that the fables and fiction concern- 
ing me are much too interesting for me 
to wish to blast them by a recital of the 
facts. Hence, I shall not attempt to do 
now. 

“I hope I may be indulged, 
while I enumerate briefly 
fortuitous circumstances that have made 
possible the achievements you are so 
generously recognizing. 

“First—That Julius and Bertha Ochs 
were my parents. 

“Second—That I 
cinnati, O. 

“Third—That I 
ville, Tenn. 

“Fourth—That my boyhood friends and 
associates were of decent families. 

“Fifth—That my heroes were men like 
Abraham Lincoln, Horace Greeley, Ulys- 
ses Grant and Robert E. Lee; and that 
I came in contact with men of their sta- 
ture in Knoxville, such as Andrew John- 
son, Horace Maynard, William G. Brown- 
ing, John H. Crozier, Thomas A. R. Nel- 
son, John Baxter, Joseph Jacques and 
Charles M. McGhee. 

“Sixth—That I began my newspaper 
career as ‘printer’s devil’ in close associa- 
tion with men of the high character and 
ability of William Rule and A. J. Ricks. 

“Seventh—That I came to Chattanooga 
while still in my teens and had such 
friends as Eb James, J. H. Rathburn, 
T. G. Montague, H. S. Chamberlain, Z. 
C. Patten and others too numerous to 
mention, and here in Chattanooga I be- 
came inoculated with the spirit of the 
little community whose inhabitants took 
me to their hearts where they nurtured 
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ine with ever-increasing fervor and kind- 
ness. 

“Eighth—That I cast my lot in this 
choicest of the world’s green spots, where 
nature has been prodigal in bestowing her 
richest treasures. 

“Ninth—That here, among a virile, in- 
dustrious, enterprising, God-fearing peo- 
ple, I enjoyed my youth and early man- 
hood, and foundation of knowledge and 
experience that equipped me for greater 
responsibilities. 

“Tenth—That forty-five years ago Ip- 
higenia Miriam Wise took me as hus- 
band and I have lived with her happily 
ever since. 

“Eleventh—That the New York Times 
when I rescued it was a derelict floating 
in troubled waters—abandoned, ignored 
and regarded as a worthless wreck. 

“Twelfth—That in every undertaking 
and enterprise with which I have been 
indentified it has been my good fortune 
to have loyal, able and efficient aides, 
who, by their devotion and united efforts, 
have made possible the achievements with 
which I am credited. 

‘With these favors vouchsafed me by 

kind Providence, everything was pos- 
sible. All is understood and fully ex- 
plained. 

“I am free to acknowledge that my 
activities have been richly rewarded, most 
notably by the friendship and good will 
you are exhibiting to me tonight, which 
is but the culmination of what the people 
of Chattanooga have been continuaily 
showing me these past fifty years. 

*x* * * 


“The present.and the future are preg- 
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How first paper under Ochs owner- 
ship appeared in 1878. 


will impress the boys of Chattanooga to 
be up and doing with a heart for any 
fate, and to better apply themselves to 
high aims and good purposes, I shall be 
somewhat reconciled to my exposure to 
the limelight, and take on some more of 
the burdens of fame, even though for a 
long time I have had more of it than I 
can ever hope to live up to.” 

Hundreds of telegrams were received 


Adolph S. Ochs, receiving the golden key to the City of Chattanooga, presented 
Monday morning, July 2, on City Hall steps before a crowd of 2,000 or 
more citizens. 


nant with glowing opportunities and re- 
wards that were less numerous and not 
so visible when fifty years ago, I began 
as publisher of The Chattanooga Times 
with $300 of borrowed money and a few 
years of printshop experience. 

“If the story of a printer’s lad rising 
from a $75 a month job in Chattanooga 
to the eminence you give me this evening 


from friends of Mr. Ochs throug! 
the country felicitating him upon his 
niversary. 

President Coolidge wired: “The pub 
lication of one great newspaper for 5 
years and of another great newspaper { 
32 of those years, is a notable achieve- 
ment. It is a pleasure to join with your 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HEARST BUYS OMAHA BEE-NEWS FROM UPDIKE © 


Former Gov. Henry J. Allen Will Be Publisher of Combination Paper for Which Reported Price of 


WittaM RANDOLPH HEARST 
added another newspaper to his 
this week with the 


organization 


pur- 


Henry J. Allen 


chase of the Omaha (Neb.) Bee-News, 
an all-day and Sunday paper, from Nel- 
will take the 


son B. Updike. He 
property over formally Aug. 1, when 
former Governor Henry J. Allen, pub- 


lisher of the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, 
will assume the duties of publisher. 

Official announcement of the deal was 
made by Mr. U pdike on July 3, confirm- 
ing rumors existing in Omaha for nearly 
a month. The sale was officially made 
June 23 and it is reported that Hearst 
paid between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 
for the business. 

Negotiations which led to the trans- 
action were concluded in Chicago be- 
tween Col. Frank Knox, general man- 
ager of the Hearst Newspapers, Mr. Up- 
dike, and attorneys. No brokers were 
concerned in the deal, which includes real 
estate, equipment, circulation and good 
will of the paper which was merged in 
February of last year and only recently 
moved into a new $650,000 plant. 

Appointment of Mr. Allen as publisher 
of the new Hearst paper was made by 
Col. Knox. The two have been close 
friends since the 1912 Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago when Mr. Allen’s oratory 
started the progressive bolt to Roosevelt. 
Mr. Allen has been successful as a pub- 
lisher.. His Wichita Beacon, is one of 
the most profitable and influential papers 
for its size in the country. Mr. Allen is 
director of publicity for Herbert Hoover 
and there was speculation in Omaha as 
to whether he would resign that position. 

On July 4 it was announced in Wichita 
that Max M. Levand, former Casper, 
Wyo., and St. Joseph, Mo., newspaper 

publisher, had purchased 65 per cent of 
the stock of the Beacon and had become 
president and general manager of the 
paper. Mr. Allen will continue as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
3eacon Publishing Company and will re- 
tain his home in Wichita. 

In New York, Col. Knox described the 
purchase as “a desirable addition to the 
chain, in that it supplies us with another 
paner on the way to the Pacific Coast.” 

“The Bee-News has one of the best 
laid-out offices for its size I have ever 
seen,” Col. Knox said. “Omaha is in the 
heart of a very rich and prosperous com- 
munity. Farmers have grown a big crop 
and prices are higher this year. It is an 
important cattle raising state and the 
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$2,000,000 Was Paid—To Take Charge Aug. 1 





price of beef has gone.up. We see an 
attractive future for us in Omaha.” 

Mr. Updike purchased the Omaha Bee 
from the Rosewater interests in 1920. In 
1927 he merged the Bee with the Omaha 
Daily News, calling his paper the Omaha 
Bee-News and publishing it morning, 
evening and Sunday. After the merger 
the paper now has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 130,000. 

Hearst executives who appraised the 
property before purchase declared that 
the merger had worked out very satis- 
fzctorily. In the last five months revenue 
increased $200,000 over the same period 
last year, they said. 

Prudden, King & Prudden will con- 
tinue to represent the Bee-News in the 
national field, Col. Knox announced. 

In Mr. Updike’s official statement he 
thanked residents of the Missouri valley 
for their support and hoped that they 
would give the new management the 
same loyal support. He said he would 
devote all his time to his grain and land 
business. Mr. Updike is regarded as one 
of the biggest land owners and grain 
operators in the United States and is 
rated as a millionaire. 

In a recent interview, he said that he 
purchased the Omaha Bee in 1920 to 
make General Pershing President of the 
United States. Pershing came from Lin- 
coln, Neb., and was long a bosom friend 
of Mr. Updike’s. 

What changes will be 
personnel of the Bee-News at this time 
is purely speculation. Ballard Dunn, 
edi¢or-in-chief under Mr. Updike’s 
ownership stated his plans were uncer- 
tain. Geoffry Konta and Col. Knox were 
in Omaha last week winding up affairs 
of the transfer. 

Joy M. Hackler is the present business 
manager and Frank Detemple is secre- 
tary-treasurer. They have long been as- 
sociated with Mr. Updike in his numer- 
ous enterprises and came to the Bee from 
Mr. Updike’s grain business. They plan 
to return to the grain business with Mr. 
Updike on Aug. 1 or shortly thereafter. 

At the time he built his new modern 
newspaper plant, which he equipped with 
the finest possible machinery, Mr. Up- 


made in the 


dike said he was going to give Omaha a 
newspaper second to none in the United 
States. Then he said he had not pur- 


chased the paper as a plaything on ac- 
count of his wealth, but wanted to get 
into the newspaper business, because he 
realized there was money in operating a 
gor d newspaper. 

“Il am. going to make the Bee-News 
pay big dividends,” he said. 

The building wtih its new equipment 
cost Mr. Updike in the neighborhood of 
$650,000. It is reported that he paid 
$300,000 for the Daily News and its real 
estate. 


The Bee-News competes with the 
Omaha World-Herald, another all-day 
paper. The World-Herald is Demo- 


cratic in politics, while the Bee-News is 
Republican. 

The Omaha Bee was founded in 1871 
by Edward Rosewater, who died in 1906. 
After the founder’s death his son, Victor, 
assumed control, and sold out to Mr. 
Updike in 1920. 

For the past five years the Bee-News 
has used many of the Hearst features 
and a make-up similar to that used by 
the Hearst newspapers. Arthur Bris- 
bane’s editorials have always been promi- 
nently played and well advertised. The 
paper is a client of International News 
Service and Universal Service as well 
as being a member of the Associated 
Press. 

The advance guard of the Hearst 
organization will commence coming into 
Omaha about July 15. One of their first 
moves will be to build up the advertising 
departments and also to promote a strong 
editorial page. 

This is the second purchase within a 
year by the Hearst Newspapers. . The 
first was the purchase and consolidation 
of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. Mr. 
Hearst sold the two tabloids, the New 
York Mirror and Boston Advertiser to 

Ambassador Alexander P. Moore, .and 
virtually discontinued publication of the 
Baltimore American. 

The Hearst newspapers now are: New 
York American, New York Journal, 
Boston Swnday Advertiser, Boston 
American, Chicago Herald & Examiner, 
Chicago American, San Francisco Exam- 
iner, San Francisco Call, Los Angeles Ex- 


aminer, Los Angeles Herald, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, Atlanta Georgian-Ameri- 
can, Oakland Post-Enquirer. Washing- 
ton Herald, Wgshington Times, Balti- 

















Modern home of Omaha Bee-News, purchased by W. R. Hearst this week. 
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more American, Baltimore News, Albany 
Times-Union, San Antonio Light, De- 
troit Times, Rochester Journal and Sun- 


Nelson B. Updike 


day American, Syracuse Journal and 
Sunday Telegram, Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News, and Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


PHOTO MEN ANGERED 
BY MAGAZINE STORY 


New Yorker Article by Garrett Is 
Censured by Newspaper Camera- 
men—Lawyer Engaged by 





Association 


Bernard H. Sandler, New York attor- 
ney, has been retained by the Press Pho- 
tographers Association of New York, to 
take possible legal action against the New 
Yorker for a recent article appearing in 
that magazine called “The Cameras 
Wink,” written by Oliver H. P. Garrett, 
former reporter for the New York 
World. 

Robert F. Cranston of the 
Daily News, association president, said 
affidavits are being taken and prepared by 
members of the group denying the facts 
as they were stated in Mr. Garrett's ar- 
ticle. This step followed a meeting of 
the association held soon after the article 
appeared. 

Mr. Garrett’s article described camera 
men as vulgarians and “domestics,” and 
the photographers complain, completely 
overlooked the pioneer work done by pic- 
ture takers in journalism. 


COLORADO GROUP ELECTS 


The San Luis Valley Editorial As- 
sociation, meeting at Alamosa, Col., June 
25, elected J. S. Tohill, Monte Vista, 
president; Ray Madison, Center, vice- 
president; J. D. Frazey, Antonito, 
secretary-treasurer. The Valley editors 
will entertain the Colorado Editorial 
Association July 20. 


STARTS AVIATION COLUMN 


The Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Panta- 


graph has started a weekly aviation 
column titled “Plane Talk,” edited by 
John F. Ryan of the staff. 


recently completed a series of articles on 
aviation in the state. 





NEW DAILY TO START 


The Lawton (Okla.) Chieftain, a sec- 
ond daily in that city, is scheduled to 
begin publication next week. Crofford 
Jeter and his father, the Rev. E. D. Jeter 
will be publishers. 


New York . 


The paper | J 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
RAISED IN ATLANTA 


Hearst’s Georgian to Join Growing 
List of Papers Increasing Rate to 
Readers from Two to Three 
Cents a Copy 





Nilliam Randolph Hearst’s Atlanta 
Georgian will shortly increase its price 
to readers from two to three cents a 
copy, it was announced this week at 
executive offices in New York, where it 
was said that William Edwards, pub- 
lisher of the paper, had received author- 
ity for the price rise. 

The step is in line with frequently ex- 
pressed contentions of Col. Frank Knox, 
general manager of the Hearst Newspap- 
ers, that the time has come for papers to 
pass over more of the cost of production 
to the readers. Col. Knox has been 
largely instrumental for similar increases 
that have gone into effect in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Washington. 
Opposition papers in Atlanta have been 
selling for five cents a copy for some 
time. 

In Detroit it was said that papers 
dropped off five per cent in circulation 
when prices were raised, but that this 
slight loss was made up in two wecks’ 
time. Hearst representatives reported this 
week that the situation in Pittsburgh fol- 
lowing the incréase there was satisfactory. 

“Newspapers receiving logical revenues 
for circulation are making readers share 
in paying for increased production costs, 
rather than permitting the advertiser to 
carry the whole burden,” Col. Knox has 
said. ““The usual practice of cheap 
papers is an absurd anomaly, thoroughly 
unsound.” 


TWO DAILIES RAISE PRICES 


Altoona Tribune and Scranton Repub- 
lican Go from 2c to 3c, July 2 

TheAltoona (Pa.) Tribune, published 
by Henry W. Shoemaker and the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Republican, published by L. A. 
Watres, increased the price on street 
sales from two to three cents, July 2. 
An increase of approximately four cents 
a week on home delivered copies was also 
announced by the Altoona Tribune. The 
Scranton Republican now charges 18 cents 
a week for home delivery. 

The Altoona Tribune based its price 
rise on the fact that, although a better 
paper is being produced at present than 
in 1895, the sale price has remained the 
same. 








Il. P. NETS $21,324,290 


Profits from Newsprint Were $5,393,- 
084, or 25 Per Cent of Total 


The International Paper Company and 
its subsidiaries, including its Newfound- 
land properties and the New England 
Power Association and its subsidiaries, 
showed net earnings for the year 1927 
of $21,324,290 after depreciation, the 
annual report made this week announced. 

Only 25 per cent, or $5,393,084 of the 
total rose from production of newsprint, 
the report showed. About 54 per cent, 
or $11,449,047, came from segregated 
power and utility properties and $4,484,- 
159, or 21 per cent, from other paper, 
pulp and miscellaneous properties. 





FLORIDA PLAN APPROVED 


Methods of Obtaining and Spending 
$200,000 Fund Passes Examination 
ing a 


Plan for obtaining and ex 
statewide advertising fund of $200,000 
for a national advertising campaign for 
Florida has been tentatively approved by 
the state Chamber of Commerce adver- 
tising committee, it was announced this 
week, and now goes to the general com- 
mittee, and to the Chamber for final ap- 
proval. It is planned to obtain the fund 
by subscriptions from municipalities, 
firms and individuals to be benefited, and 
the campaign includes 86 dailies and 500 
weeklies. 
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I. A. A. LOGICAL MEDIUM TO STABILIZE 
PRACTICES OF ADVERTISING 
By CHARLES HENRY MacKINTOSH 


(Now L. A. A.) in 1921 








ig seems to me that there is still a great 

deal to be done in stabilizing the 
principles and practice of advertising, 
and that the In- 
ternational Asso- 
ciation is the log- 
ical medium for 
this work. 

There is still 
far too much 
guesswork in the 
expenditure ap- 
Propriations, par- 
ticularly among 
those smaller 
advertisers who 
should be the big 
advertisers of to- 
morrow, and will 
be, if their present 
appropriations are 
wisely and well invested. 

The new Research Bureau of the 
I. A. A. should prove of vital value to 
these advertisers, and I am confidently 





H. MacKrwtosn 


CHAS. 


anticipating from it in the near future, 
work of equally constructive nature to 
that done by our Vigilance department 
in the past. 

It will require the practical co-opera- 
tion of the larger advertisers if this 
new research work is to assume its proper 
and necessary proportions, but I believe 
that we can count upon receiving such 
support. 

This is an age when businessmen are 
no longer afraid to share their “secrets” 
with each other, and to contribute each 
his fair proportion of funds and of in- 
formation to a common cause; and I 
cannot believe that so advanced a branch 
of business as advertising will prove a 
laggard in this regard. 

I see a long and honorable career of 
service ahead of the I. A. A., and I 
sincerely believe that the Association will 
continue to receive the earnest support 
of all who have the best interests of 
advertising at heart. 

Real work lies ahead for I. A. A. 








FUNK APPOINTS N. E. A. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Six Women Named Association Presi- 
dent Among 49 Editors Rep- 
resenting All States 
and Alaska 


Erwin Funk, editor and publisher of 
the Rogers (Ark.) Weekly Democrat 
and president of the National Editorial 
Association, has named the following pub- 
lishers as N A. vice-presidents in 
their respective states: Marcy B. Dar- 
nell, Florence (Ala.) Herald; Charles A. 
Stauffer, Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican; 
John W. Troy, Juneau (Alaska) Em- 
pire; C. B. Hurley, Camden (Ark.) 
Evening News; Bernice C. Downing, 
Santa Clara (Cal.) Mercury Herald; J. 


N. Green, Colorado Springs (Col.) 
Farm News; W. J. Pape, Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican; Clarence J. Pyle, 


Wilmington (Del.) News Journal; J. C. 
Lochner, Clermont (Fla.) Press; J. J. 


Thomason, Carrollton (Ga.) Times; 
Henry C. Dworshak, Burley (Idaho) 
Bulletin. 


Gerry D. Scott, Wyoming (Ill.) Post- 
Herald; Will B. Maddock, Bloomfield 
(Ind.) News; C. M. Richards, Toledo 
(Ia.) Chronicle; Dora Adriance, Seneca 
(Kan.) Courier; W. P. Hogard, Marion 
(Ky.) Crittenden Press; De A. Galla- 
gher, Southern Printer, New Orleans, 
La.; Charles H. Fogg, Houlton (Me.) 
Times; Geo. C. Roderick, Jr., Middle- 
toun (Md.) Valley Register; Gardner 
E. Campbell, Wakefield (Mass.) Item; 
W. H. Berkey, Cassopolis (Mich.) 
Vigilant. 

J. V. Weber, Slayton (Minn.) Herald; 
a . Bowen, Brookhaven (Miss.) 
Times; Ella Pearl Smith, Clinton (Mo.) 
Eye; T. J. Hocking, Glasgow (Mont.) 
Courier; Charles R. Kuehle, Leigh 
(Neb.) World; W. C. Block, Lovelock 
(Nev.) Review-Miner; Charles G. Jen- 
ness, Rochester (N. H.) Courier: Rich- 
ard C. Anzer, Union City (N. J.) 
Hudson News; J. G. Greaves, Portales 
(N. M.) News; Fay C. Parson, Cort- 
land (N. Y.) Democrat. 

Beatrice Cobb, Morgantown (N. C.) 
News Herald; Wayne Peterson, Rolla 
(N. D.) Turtie Mountain Star; C. R. 
Callaghan, Bellewue (O.) Gazette; N. A. 
Nichols, El Reno (Okla.) American; 
Harris Elsworth, Lumber News, Port- 
land, Ore.; Joseph F. Biddle, Huntington 
(Pa.) Daily News; W. W. Lyons, Man- 
ufacturing Jeweler, Providence, R. I.; 
James I. Sims, Orangeburg (S. C.) 
Times and Democrat; H. H. Heath, Jr., 
Artesian (S. D.) Commonwealth. 

Hugh J. Doak, Manchester (Tenn.) 


Times; Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, Bryan 
(Tex.) Eagle; Mrs. Grace Cooper, Price 
(Utah) News Advocate; Harry E. 
Parker, Bradford (Vt.) United Opinion; 
M. W. Myers, Waynesboro (Va.) News; 
Frank S. Evans, Sedro-Wooley (Wash.) 
Courier-Times; Edward D. Woodyard, 
Spencer (W. Va.) Times Record; Mark 


R.. Bell, Ladysmith (Wis.) News 
Budget; J. B. Griffith, Lusk (Wyo.) 
Herald. 


FROSTY PUBLICITY FROSTED 


Gratis Photo Appreciated by Worcester 
Paper After Retouching 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
poured figurative ice-water down the 
backbone of an electric refrigerator press 
agent who was doing his stuff at the 
Democratic convention in Houston. 

In an evening’s mail to the Telegram 
came a nice glossy print of State Repre- 
sentative Edward J. Kelley of Worcester 
and Mrs. Kelley, taken at the convention. 
In the upper right hand corner in the 
picture appeared a large sign which pro- 
claimed that “this water cooled by” etc. 
etc. electric refrigerator. Somehow or 
other Mr. and Mrs. Kelley had been lured 
close to the ice water department and 
the accompanying sign when the photo 
was snapped. 

And on the back of the picture was 
the rubber stamped invitation “No charge 
for this picture.” 

The Telegram was much obliged to 
the press agent, but somewhere along the 
line, between the city editor’s desk and 
the next morning editions, the words on 
the refrigerator sign disappeared. 

The result was a desirable news pic- 
ture, but a zero score for the press agent. 


STEUBENVILLE PRESS SUSPENDS 


Suspension of the Steubenville (O.) 
Press was announced on June 23, by 
Howard Wickersham, publisher, effective 
at once. The Press was organized in 
1925 by Harry A. Cooper and others as 
a weekly and sold in 1927 to Wicker- 
sham, who operated it as a daily for six 
months. 


MEMORIAL FOR REPORTER 


Designed by the noted sculptor, Gutzon 
Borglum, a bronze plaque depicting the 
face of the late William D. Winburn, 
San Antonio Light city hall reporter, 
and suitably inscribed, will be hung in 
the San Antonio municipal building. 
Young Winburn, who was killed in an 
airplane crash while working on a feature 
story for his paper, was honored in 
death when the municipal airport was 
named for him. 


July 7, 
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VANDERBILT EXECUTES 
TRUST FOR CREDITORS 


Former Tabloid Publisher Assigns 
More Than $1,000,000 He Will 
Inherit as Payment to 
Stockholders 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., announced 
in passing through Chicago, June 29, that 
he had executed a trust deed to form a 
fund of more than $1,000,000 which 
eventually will be paid to stockholders of 
the newspapers he formerly operated, the 
Miami (Fla.) Daily Tab and the San 
Francisco Daily Herald, now defunct, 
and the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News, now being operated by a re- 
organized company. 

The trust is drawn under the Cali- 
fornia law. It embodies the wills of 
Richard T. Wilson and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, his grandfathers, from each of 
whom the young ex-publisher would re- 
ceive $500,000 at the death of either of 
his parents, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. The present assignee 
of the wills is the Los Angeles Trust 
company and young Vanderbilt will re- 
ceive nothing from the estates. 

Mr. Vanderbilt said creditors would 
have to present their claims in 30 days 
and would have to release all future 
claims against him and his companies. 
He had previously released $991,000 to 
another group of California stockholders 
in his enterprises. 

His sister, Mrs. Henry G. Davis, Mr. 
Vanderbilt said, had aided him in his 
latest project and voluntarily had re- 
linquished her claims to the wills in- 
volved. 


CALIFORNIA MERGER 


Salinas Index Publisher Buys and Sus- 
pends Morning Journal 


Fred Weybret, publisher of the Salinas 
(Cal.) Index, purchased the Salinas 
Journal from Paul P. Parker, June 29. 
The two papers were merged July 2, the 
combined paper is now appearing in the 
afternoon field as the Index-Journal. The 
Journal was formerly a morning paper. 
The deal was handled by M Moore, 
newspaper broker of Beverly Hills, Cal. 
The purchase price was not announced. 

Mr. Weybret announced that no changes 
of personnel or policy would take place 
for the present. The Index-Journal will 
continue to be published at the plant of 
the Index, until arrangements are com- 
pleted for the construction of a new plant. 

Mr. Parker announced, upon sale of the 
Journal, that he will retire from news- 
paper work. He will leave soon on a 
tour of the Pacific Northwest and Can- 
ada, and later will make a tour of the 
world. 





RULES AGAINST DUTY 


U. S. Weeklies May Benefit by Customs 
Court Decision on Newsprint Tariff 


The 14,000 weekly papers of the 
United States may benefit by the decision 
of the United States Customs Court, 
made this week, that paper imported for 
such publications is admissible duty free. 

The court ruling, on the protest of the 
James P. Heffernan Paper Company, 
held the paper comes properly within 
Paragraph 1,672 of the Tariff act, under 
which newsprint for daily papers is per- 
mitted free admission. The merchandise 
had been held dutiable by appraisers at 
one-quarter cent per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem under Paragraph 1,309 
as printing paper. 





DAILY’S SANITARIUM OPENED 


The Chicago Daily News Fresh-Air 
Fund Sanitarium in Lincoln Park opened 
Monday morning, June 25, for its forty- 
second summer of free health service for 
the babies of Chicago and their mothers. 
An average daily attendance of 750 
babies, mothers and visitors recorded last 
summer will be exceeded this year. 
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EDITORS DIDN'T TIRE OF UTILITY PUBLICITY 


So Michigan Director Wrote Saying Amount of Free Space Was Increasing Through “Steady Effort’””— 
Editorial Service Subsidized—Several Wisconsin Editors Resisted Puff Barrage 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—An 

“editorial service” in Michigan sub- 
sidized by the public utilities interests, a 
weekly newspaper bought and published 
in Nebraska to fight a proposal which 
would have facilitated municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities, and efforts in 
Michigan and Wisconsin to increase 
utilities advertising in newspapers were 
among the outstanding disclosures in the 
Federal Trade Commission's investiga- 
tion of public utilities propaganda 
methods in the past week. 


Alfred Fischer, who was director of the 
Michigan Committee on Public Utility 
Information until last September, testified 
that the Michigan utilities had paid $150 a 
month to Fred D. Keister, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Jonia County News, and had 
furnished him material for use in an edi- 
torial service he furnished to other news- 
papers. 

A sheet of Mr. Keister’s editorials, 
placed in the Commission’s records, bore 
the legend, “By Fred D. Keister, 
Auspices Michigan Press Association.” 
Mr. Fischer did not know, he testified, 
by what authority Mr. Keister used the 
phrase, “Auspices Michigan Press As- 
sociation,” but he knew that Mr. Keister 
was an officer of the association. 

Other connections of Mr. Fischer with 
the Michigan Press Association, which 
was made up of editors of weekly news- 
papers, were brought out in letters Mr. 
Fischer wrote in connection with the pro- 
test of F. H. Goodrich, editor of the 
Greenville (Mich.) Independent. Mr. 
Goodrich wrote as follows to Mr. Fischer 
in 1923: 

“It seems to be useless for you to con- 
tinue sending us your material. Both 
local utilities will not advertise. The 
electric plant head has advised our ad- 
vertising manager that it is absolutely 
against their policy. The gas company 
manager says ‘Can’t afford it,’ and will 
not be budged. 

“We have at present nothing to say 
relative to the electric plant. The gas 
plant, however, which we understand has 
one of the ‘highest rates for gas in the 
state, and one of the lowest qualities of 
gas, which has been threatened several 
times with an investigation by the Public 
Utilities Commission, is in our estimation 
rather unwise to take the attitude that 
two or three dollars a week is too much 
to spend for advertising. Fifteen to 
twenty dollars a month is too much for 
us to spend for gas but we must spend 
it—the gas company does not have to 
advertise, they think. 

“There you have the reason why our 
publication might just as well be taken 
off your mailing list.” 

Mr. Fischer promptly wrote to George 
C. Bower, manager of the Greenville Gas 
Company, urging him to place at least 
two advertisements a month in the Jn- 
dependent, telling him what Mr. Good- 
rich had said. Mr. Bower then proposed 
a plan for advertising and Mr. Fischer 
wrote in reply: 

“Allow me to thank you for your ex- 
cellent letter regarding advertising. I 
was certain all the time that you were 
conscious of the importance of this form 
of public contact. You see I have under 
consideration a matter of official recogni- 
tion on the part of about one hundred 
small weeklies throughout the state for 
a more extensive use of my publicity 
matter. In this organization your Mr. 
Goodrich is an important factor and I 
wanted to be certain that there was no 
ill feeling on his part. I am to address 
the state convention of this group next 
month at East Lansing and I wanted to 
be sure that my remarks might be en- 
dorsed by such men as your local editor.” 

The story of the purchase of a Ne- 
braska paper by the utilities was dis- 
covered in the files of the Wisconsin 
Public Utility Information Bureau, in a 
transcript of the convention of the Na- 








By GEORGE H. MANNING 


tional Electric Light Association in At- 
lantic City, N. J., in May, 1922. The 
testimony did not bring out the name and 
location of the paper bought by the 
utilities, as the Nebraska propagandists 
were not on the stand this week. 

The following statement, however, was 
made by Horace Davis, director of the 
Nebraska Committee on Public Utility 
Information upon this occasion, as re- 
vealed in this transcript found in the files 
of the Wisconsin bureau: 

“A preceding legislature had authorized 
the call of a special election to choose 
delegates to a constitutional convention, 
and it was just as the Townly charlatans 
were in the heyday of their success that 
the campaign came on for the election of 
the convention delegates. 

“Their record in North Dakota proved 
that one of the favorite pastimes of Non- 
Partisan leaguers was to destroy consti- 
tutions that recognized the right of 
ownership of private property. The 
leaguers openly boasted that they would 
control the convention and remove the 
prohibition that fixed the limit of bonded 
indebtedness, thus throwing open to ex- 
ploitation under state socialism every in- 
dustry that could be made to appear as 
taking any part of the difference in price 
between the produce at the farm and in 
the consumer’s market. 

“I submit that it is not an easy task 
to keep well organized farmers from con- 
trolling an election when they cast more 
than half of all the votes. 

“The problem of educating the public 
up to the point where groups of men 
operating as a corporate body, and ac- 
counted as criminal per se, have even a 
still small voice in public affairs, is big 
and long and difficult. But here is where 
the newspaper breaks into the picture. 

half dozen forward-looking country 
editors met and agreed to take the brunt 
of the opposition to the North Dakota 
invasion. Other men, who saw the 
menace to legitimate business, lent their 
influence and assisted in financing a 
strong advertising campaign. A weekly 
newspaper with a large state-wide cir- 
culation was purchased and published. 
We preached our gospel from every 
rostrum and through every press where 
we could get our matter printed for pay 
or through sympathetic purpose. 

“Publicity won that first battle. And 
it will come nearer winning any con- 
troversy, where the judgments of men 
are in question, than any other single 
means of education.” : 

While the publicity men protest pub- 
licly that their “news sheets” contain 
nothing but legitimate news, the men at 
this convention took a more realistic view 
of the problem, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing statements made at that same con- 
vention. 

Bernard J. Mullaney of the Illinois 
committee said: 

“We are trying to promulgate the idea 
rapidly among the newspapers that public 
utilities offer a very fertile field for de- 
veloping regular, prompt-paying  cus- 
tomers of their advertising columns. 
When that idea penetrates the United 
States, unless human nature has changed, 
we will have less trouble with the news- 
papers than we had in the past.” 

And Benjamin Ling of Ohio, in telling 
the same convention how public speaking 
activities sponsored by the utilities have 
a double publicity effect on account of 
reports of these speeches in the news- 
papers, said: 

“Much of these speeches printed by 
newspapers reflected almost wholly the 
viewpoint of the utilities, so that it might 
almost be labeled straight-out propaganda 
on behalf of the utility industry. But 
this matter that might properly be classi- 
fied as strictly propaganda and thus be 
barred from the news columns of the 


big dailies actually did find its way into 
these papers because, being delivered by 
a speaker before a civic organization ot 
standing in the community, it became 
news and was printed as such.... . 

“Utility men want news that is propa- 
ganda for their own business, of course. 
That is what they are paying for, and 
the only way to spread our propaganda 
is by means of speakers, and when a 
man like that (S. C. Maxwell, former 
secretary of the Ohio State Public 
Utilities Commission, who was being paid 
$3,600 a year for his speeches for the 
utilities) delivers a talk, it becomes news.” 

Thus the utilities propagandists admit 
in the privacy of their own discussions 
what they deny in public. 

In his report for 1924, Mr. Fischer of 
the Michigan committee said: 

“To an ever increasing extent will the 
bureau seek out and aim to make attrac- 
tive to editors economic facts about your 
industry. Newspaper men appreciate the 
public interest in this material and we 
are developing a desire for gas and elec- 
tric information of this character. An 
inquirer recently raised the question as 
to whether or not the editors were tir- 
ing of this material. More public utility 
information was printed this year than 
ever as the result of steady and con- 
servative effort.” 

In discussing the question of advertis- 
ing, the report said: 

“Do not confine your selection of papers 
to a few large dailies merely because 
they have the most influence. The people 
who live off the main street and who 
read weekly papers are the backbone of 
our nation. They read more thought- 
fully, take more time, and make up their 
minds on public questions. They are 
served by editors who know their business 
and can understand yours. They use the 
bureau’s information service considerably. 
They are usually fair to the point of 
generosity. In making your advertising 
schedules up, be careful not to overlook 
them.” 

In telling how he used the press as 
sociations, Mr. Fischer wrote to J. B. 
Sheridan of Missouri, the champion 
seeker after advertisfng for the news- 
papers and publicity for the utilities, as 
follows : 

“We concentrate on the 
Press and the United Press. The In- 
ternational News Service is not greatly 
interested in us and the Western , Tenn 
paper Union gets a story occasionally 
about farm electricity or something else 
of interest to the papers it serves.” 

How the Associated Press and the 
United Press bureau men appreciated 
Mr. Fischer’s “service” is evidenced by 
two letters, placed into the commission’ 
record, the first written in 1921 by David 
J. Wilkie of the Associated Press bureau 
at Detroit, and the second written in 
1923 by G. P. Overton, United Press cor- 
respondent at Lansing. 

Mr. Wilkie wrote: 

“Please accept our belated thanks for 
the stories you have been sending us. 
We have been able to use the greater 
number of these articles either in the 
state or in the divisional mail service. It 
is a type of news not easilv obtained 
and fills a long felt want. Proof that 
the stories are good is shown by the fact 
that the papers use them. 

“Will you please continue to send us 
these stories?” 

Mr. Overton said in his letter: 

“I am very much indebted to you for 
the special utility stories you have been 
furnishing the United Press. They help 
greatly in filling out the state letter and 
get good play in all the papers as indi- 
cated by the enclosed clipping from the 
Cahillac Evenine News which T have 


Associated 


been intending to send you for some time.” 

Not all the editors were so apprecia- 
tive, however. H. C. Johnson, editor of 
the Saranac (Mich.) Advertiser, wrote 
to Mr. Fischer suggesting that the in- 
formation committee pay to have its ma- 
terial published. In this letter Mr. John~ 
son said: “We see nothing in these 
articles except a good ad for the inter- 
ests you represent.” 

To this Mr. Fischer replied, describing 
the advertising used by, local utilities 
companies, and the “news service’ main- 
tained by the bureaus, and tried to get 
Mr. Johnson’s approval in the following 
way: 

“This phase of our work has been in- 

vestigated and approved by editors all 
over the United States, including the In- 
land Daily Press Association, the A. N. 
P. A., the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and others.” 
_ Wil V. Tufford’s activities in return- 
ing to its source propaganda sent to 
newspapers belonging to the Inland Daily 
Press Association were again brought 
into the evidence, and again there were 
letters declaring that Mr. Tufford had 
been given “the right idea.” 

Mr. Fischer was on the staff of the 
Detroit Free Press from 1911 to 1916, 
and was with the Associated Press in 
Detroit and Lansing for about a year 
after that. He then became editor of 
the Michigan Manufacturer and Financiat 
Record, which post he held until he went 
into the Army during the war, and for 
some time after the war was over. He 
began work with the Michigan utilities 
bureau in October, 1921, and left last 
September to go with the Summit Solvay 
Engineering Corporation of New York. 

Arthur W. Stace, for four years special 
representative of the Booth newspapers, 
and the first president of the Michigan 
Associated Press Editorial Association, 
succeeded Mr. Fischer as publicity man 
for the utilities in Michigan. He testi- 
fied as to his activities with the committee 
since September, following the general 
plan Mr. Fischer followed. 


A. F. Herwig, once city editor and 
news editor on Milwaukee papers, in- 
cluding the Evening Wisconsin, the 


Sentinel, and the Daily News, and once 
reporter on Victor Berger’s Socialist 
Leader, handles the publicity for the 
utilities in Wisconsin. He found some 
difficulty when he first started out, as 
evidenced by one of his reports, which 
said: 

“News was issued in form of a printed 
clip-sheet. Due to off-hand hostility to 
this service which was regarded by some 
newspapers as ‘free publicity grabs’ every 
effort was made to include only such 
items as could easily qualify as news 
articles. The ten editors who raised ob- 
jections were visited by the director with 
good results.” 

On the stand, Mr. Herwig first denied 
and then admitted that he made visits to 
newspaper offices, but only when he was 
in the town for some other purpose, such 
as a convention, he said. 

Among those who objected to the 
utilities publicity were E. E. Husband, 
publisher of the Polk County Ledger, 
3alsam Lake, Wis.: the Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Journal; C. E. Broughton, editor 
of the Sheboygan Press, and the Oskosh 
Daily Northwestern, all of which asked 
that they be taken off the bureau’s mail- 
ing list 

The Daily Northwestern advised that 
the advertising columns were open for 
such material. The Shebovean Press 
asked that the clip-sheets be discontinued, 
“|. inasmuch as we do not make a prac- 
tice of onening our columns to material 
of this character as reading matter. .. . 
it is propaganda in the interests of the 
public service utilities.” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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CRIME NEWS TOTALS BUT 1.4 PER CENT 
OF MODERN PAPER, SURVEY SHOWS 





But Headlines Cause Public to Guess 28 Per Cent on Average 
Questionnaires Reveal—Careful Analysis Made 
by Oregon School 





By GEORGE H. GODFREY 


S the American paper of today as sen- 
sational as many people think? Has 
it been growing more so? Have the 
Horace Greeleys died out—the fine old 
editors who tried, in Greeley’s words, to 
minimize the “immoral and degrading po- 
lice reports . . . which have been allowed 
to disgrace the columns of many of our 
penny papers?” 

Answers to these questions were given 
effectively by Dean Eric W. Allen, of the 
school of jourhalism of the University 
of Oregon, when he presented a survey 
conducted by a senior class in editing to 
the Oregon State Editorial Association 
meeting at Crater Lake June 30. During 
the investigation made by the class the 
contents of more than 100 papers were 
accurately measured. The papers covered 
a period of about 75 years. 

The first problem was to define sen- 
sational material. This was considered 
to consist of news of crime, divorce and 
scandal in which the interest was personal 
rather than public. It was felt that no 
one, however rabid a critic of the news- 
papers, would want them to suppress 
news of the Teapot Dome affair, or a 
scandal concerning a misappropriation o1 
public funds. 

The research began with an attempt 
to ascertain if it is really true that the 
public believes the present day American 
paper to be largely devoted to this class 
of reading matter. A questionnaire was 
submitted to bankers, lawyers, business 
men, doctors, dentists, engineers and col- 
lege professors. They were asked, among 
other things, to estimate the percentage 
of their papers devoted to news of this 
kind. Out of 26 replies, 7 estimated 50 
per cent; another 7 set the figure at 25 
per cent; only one guessed as low as 5 
per cent. The average was 28% per 
cent. Of 45 university students who also 
answered the questionnaire, the average 
was 3] per cent. 

Then the measuring began. Papers 
chosen included the Cleveland Press, De- 
troit News, Baltimore Sun, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Portland Oregonian, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Portland Oregon 
Journal, Los Angeles Record, Los An- 
geles Times, New York Times, New 
York Evening Post, Milwaukee Journal, 
Denver Post, New York Herald Tribune, 
Chicago Tribune, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Chicago Daily News, New York 
Daily News, Eugene (Ore.) Guard, Eu- 
gene Register, Portland News, New York 
W orld. Spokane Press, Seattle Times and 
Brooklyn Eagle. Copies were chosen at 
random, all from the year 1928, and the 
month of April. 

The class had at least suspected that 
the public opinion that estimated the sen- 
sational matter in the papers as 28% per 
cent was exaggerated, but the students 
were themselves surprised to find that ac- 
tual measurement showed an average of 
only 1.4 per cent of such news in these 
representative papers, several of which 
have the reputation of being “yelow.” 

The next step was to check up on 
Horace Greeley himself. New York 
Tribunes were measured representing the 
most active years of his editorship. Pa- 
pers were chosen at random at five-year 
intervals from 1851 until his death, and 
it was discovered that Horace Greeley 
himself, the newspaper purist of his time, 
had considered an appropriation of 1.7 
per cent of his total space legitimate for 
such news. 

However, this was not quite fair to 
Horace Greeley, since he ran only 25 per 
cent advertising, while the modern papers 
averaged just under 60 per cent. Reduced 
to terms of news and editorial space 
alone Greeley devoted 2.3 per cent of it 
to crime, divorce and scandal, while the 
modern paper gives it 3.5 per cent. Silas 
Bent, in his recent book “Ballyhoo,” 


asserted that in the last 24 years the pro- 
portion of such material had increased 
58 per cent, on the basis of his measure- 
ment of 63 leading papers, and it turns 
out that 3.5 per cent is actually about 
that much larger than 2.3 per cent. So 
Bent evidently told the truth, but his 
statement, the class concluded, appears 
out of focus, and was itself sensation- 
alized by his neglect to state that he 
was dealing with figures that represented 
altogether only some two per cent of the 
total space. Of course, measured in 
inches, the increase is greater than that, 
because the papers are larger, but the 
conclusion reached was that the present 
day average paper is not so different in 
its principles of news selection from one 
of the leading papers of the last century 
as common report could make out. 
Files of other papers of the Nineteenth 
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1927 (he was captured that afternoon) 
the Morning Oregonian, of Portland, had 
devoted 8 per cent of its news space to 
Hickman and all other crime news. 
Dec. 23 the total reached 28 per cent. On 
Dec. 24, crime news dropped to 17 per 
cent. The crime news percentages in the 
Oregon Journal on the same three days 
were 13 per cent, 24 per cent, and 21 per 
cent. It is noticeable that even these fig- 
ures, representing the very climax of a 
really extraordinary case of great dra- 
matic interest, show a use of space even 
in papers close to the scene of action 
notably less than the 281% per cent which 
public opinion thinks is the average of 
a typical American paper. 


HONORS CITY’S 179th YEAR 


The Halifax (N. S.) Herald, June 21, 
issued a special edition commemorating 
the 179th birthday of Halifax. Local 
construction projects now under way, 
according to articles in the issue, amount 
to almost $10,000,000. W. H. Dennis is 
managing editor of the Herald. 


OKLAHOMA MERGER 


Homer, J. R. and Ewing Hedges, pub- 
lishers of the Healdton (Okla.) Herald 
Wilson (Okla.) Post and Democrat un- 
der the name of the Post-Democrat. 








I. A. A. IMPRESSING ITS INFLUENCE FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS ON WORLD 


By SAMUEL C. DOBBS 


President A. A. C. W. (Now I. A. A.) 1909-1910, the Chairman of 
Trustees of Reinhardt College, Ga. 








I AM glad of the privilege to send a 

word of greeting to the advertising 
men and women of this Country, soon to 
assemble in con- 
vention in De- 
troit. The pro- 
fession of adver- 
tising has gone 
far during the 
past twenty 
years. 

Eighteen years 
ago, at Omaha, 
the Associated 
Advertising 
Clubs represent- 
ing the advertis- 
ing thought of 
this country, 
launched upon a 
program of ref- 
ormation from within, and determined, 
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through the medium of education, to lift 
advertising upon a higher plane that it 
had theretofore occupied. How splendid- 
ly this program has succeeded is history 
which need not be reviewed here, and to- 
day the great International Advertisers 
Association is impressing its influence for 
better methods in business and higher 
ideals in publicity upon the civilized 
world, 

With confidence in the future, the of- 
ficials and members of this great organ- 
ization, can point with pride to the 
accomplishments of the past and look for- 
ward to greater things in the future 
for surely the most important item in 
the progress of this great nation is the 
education ot the human race, and especi- 
ally the educating of the business man 
and woman to higher ideals and better 
practices in the great field of advertising 
and publicity. 








century were not so easy to find but the 
back numbers of the Portland Oregonian 
were available and random numbers of 
other papers. Measurements of these 
brought just about the same results as 
measurements of the Tribune. It was not 
possible to find files of the “penny papers” 
Greeley excoriated. 

However, two important provisos have 
to be made, the class discovered. First, 
crime and scandal has undoubtedly gravi- 
tated toward a conspicuous position on the 
front page, and to big headlines, and, 
second, when a really “big” crime story 
“breaks” it gets larve amounts of space. 
One student made an independent survey 
of 36 additional 1928 papers and found 
that 16.2 per cent of the front pages was 
devoted to crime, divorce and scandal, 
although the percentage for the entire 
space had proved to be only 1.4 per cent. 
Headlines were counted as part of the 
space. In Greeley’s day news was put in 
almost anywhere, much of the front page 
was often given to advertising, and few 
headlines were used. 

An attempt was now made to discover 
what happens when a really “big” crime 
story “breaks.” The Snyder-Gray case 
and others of the kind were examined, but 
the Hickman capture was chosen as the 
most representative. This was a story of 
great national interest, and of particular 
interest in Oregon, as Hickman fled 
through Portland itself and was captured 
near Pendleton. On the morning of Dec. 22, 


NEW BRIDGEPORT PLANT 





Contract Let for Four-Story Post- 
Telegram Building—Ready Jan. 1 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
erection of a new home for the Post 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, evening, 
Bridgeport Telegram, morning, and 
Bridgeport Sunday Post. The building 
will be four stories, 70 by 121 feet in 
size, designed by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., and the publishers expect its com- 
pletion in time for occupancy soon after 
Jan. 1, 1929, 

The basement will be used for storage 
of paper which will be handled by mach- 
inery. The first floor will be occupied 
by the business office, and advertising 
department, fronting State street and at 
the rear by the press room, for which 
new equipment has been ordered. Load- 
ing and delivery platforms will be on 
this ground floor level in the rear. Trucks 
will be loaded under cover upon company 
property. The composing and stereotyp- 
ing rooms will be on the second floor; 
the editorial department on the third floor. 
The fourth floor will be occupied by the 
picture files and library of reference 
works. 

The newspapers are leaving a plant, 
one block from the railroad depot, which 
although built less than 10 years ago 
is outgrewn. 
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EXONERATES PAPERS OF 
BLAME FOR CRIME 


Schenectary Police Chief Cites Survey 
Made by N. Y. Department to Show 
That Criminals Are Not Influenced 
by News—Praises Reporters 


Newspaper reports of crime have no 
influence in inciting other crimes or law- 
lessness, Chief of Police William H. 
Funston of Schenectady, N. Y., said in 
a paper read before the thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, in session in 
Colorado Springs, June 26. Chief Funs- 
ton told of a survey made by the New 
York Police Department, with which he 
was connected for many years, in an 
endeavor to learn the truth of the fre- 
quent charge that crime stories lead to 
crime. 

“This was not the police view of the 
matter,” he said, “but the heads of the 
department determined to check up on 
it. Every criminal or suspect arrested, 
and particularly the young ones, was 
carefully interrogated to determine what 
had given him the original impulse to- 
ward the downward path. 

“IT am pleased to state that when the 
survey was ended it was found that 
there was absolutely no foundation for 
the charges against the newspapers. No 
individual was found who, for one sec- 
ond would admit that anything he had 
ever read in a newspaper had in the 
slightest degree influenced him toward 
lawlessness.” 

Chief Funston praised the newspapers 
for the manner in which they conduct 
their relations with the police. He said 

“The fourth estate, with its thunder- 
ous voice is the mightiest power for 
good or evil that human genius has 
evolved. Fortunately for civilization the 
good it accomplishes so greatly over- 
shadows what harm is wrought by its 
relatively few erring representatives that 
the works of the latter are negligible in 
the general result. 

“T have come to know that friendly 
relations between newspaper men and 
policemen are not only feasible, as well 
as enjoyable, but that they benefit both 
parties to a great degree, and the general 
public, which they both serve, to an even 
greater degree. 

“I never had one of my news friends 
betray a confidence I placed in him, and 
never a day went by that I did not give 
some or all of them confidential informa- 
tion for future use, or to keep them 
from being led into error by false infor- 
mation picked up on the outside,” he 
said, referring to a time when he acted 
as liaison officer between the press and 
the New York City police. 

“I can truthfully declare that the news- 
paper man worthy of that honorable 
designation is always quick to get the 
police viewpoint and angles of any case 
on which he works; is deeply apprecia- 
tive of confidential information imparted 
to save him from’ the danger of false 
leads, and is always fair and reasonable 
in realizing that a policeman may not 
play favorites in giving out news any 
more than in any other phase of his 
work.” 


WEEKLIES AIDING ADVERTISERS 


Service Department Organized to Write 
Copy and Make Researches 


Livingston Publishing Company issuing 
three suburban weeklies, the Ardmore, 
(Pa.) Main Liner, Our Town, Narberth, 
and New of Bala-Cynwyd at Bala-Cyn- 
wyd, has opened an advertising service 
department for local advertisers, in 
charge of Francis M. Stifler. 

The department will conduct market 
researches, furnish copy, layouts, etc., and 
conduct direct mail campaigns in cases 
where such a method seems advisable. 
A small fee is charged for the planning 
and printing of direct mail campaigns, 


only. 

Philip Atlee Livingston is president of 
the company and J. Richmond Magney, 
executive editor. 
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ADVERTISING IN JAPAN LOOSELY ORGANIZED 


Lack of Circulation Audits and Standard Agency Practices Results in Price Cutting and Secret Rebate 
Competition—Japan Big Field for U. S. Products—Large Firms Establishing Branches 


By RALPH NICHOLSON 


The writer of this article was for a year 
general manager of the Tokio Japan Ad- 
vertiser and now is production manager 
of the New York Telegram. 


paws of today is a nation of 70,000,- 
000 people, who buy annually about a 
billion dollars worth of steel, oil, lumber, 
motor cars, fertilizer, rice, wheat, cotton, 
machinery, canned goods, chewing gum 
and other commodities from abroad. 
Next year and in the years to come Japan 
will buy still more abroad. Each year the 
percentage of finished products will be 
less and the percentage of unfinished 
products will be greater. The Japanese 
are eager to do by themselves the things 
that foreigners have done and are now 
doing for them. But for some time to 
come Japan offers a ready market for 
many kinds of foreign manufactured 
goods. Imports of such commodities from 
the United States exceed those from any 
other country. 


During the past year, with China show- 
ing few signs of becoming a good cus- 
tomer again in the near future, American 
manufacturers have been paying more and 
more attention to Japan. General Motors 
established a factory at Osaka. Ford be- 
gan work on a new and much larger plant 
in Yokohoma to replace the one outgrown 
in a few years. The Columbia Phono- 
graph Company bought out the Nippono- 
phone Company in Japan and erected a 
new factory near Tokio. The Victor 
Talking Machine Company formed a cor- 
poration in Japan and established a plant 
near Yokohama to produce both records 
and machines. The Eastman Kodak 
Company announced plans for a produc- 
tion unit in Kobe. Almost every steamer 
that arrives at Kobe or Yokohama brings 
foreign representatives of American manu- 
facturers. Many of them are coming for 
the first time. 


There were representatives of many 
American banking houses in Japan durihg 
the past year. They came from 
Morgan & Co., the Guaranty Company 
of New York, Harris Forbes, Lee Hig- 
ginson, Dillon, Read, the Chase National 
Bank, and others. Japan wants to bor- 
row money for her electric power industry 
and her railroads. Several large loans 
were contracted ; others are imminent. 

Advertising is as essentially a part of 
selling in Japan today as in the United 
States or Great Britain. Japan is a well 
regulated, well governed country. School 
attendance is compulsory. The percent- 
age of illiteracy is small. The people are 
interested in politics, world affairs, history, 
amusement and scandal. Newspapers and 
magazines have huge circulations. They 
carry a fairly large volume of advertising 
for both Japanese and foreign products. 

For the purpose of convenience the ad- 
vertising media may be divided into five 


classes: large newspapers, small news- 
papers, magazines, trade journals, and 
English language newspapers. There is 


camparatively little billboard or car-card 
advertising. Direct mail is rather ex- 
tensively used but will not be discussed 
in this article because it is conducted 
along much the same lines as in the 
United States. 

The principal newspapers are published 
in Tokio and Osaka. In Tokio there are: 
The Nichi Nichi, which claims a circula- 
tion of more than a million, the Asahi, 
the Jiji, the Hochi, and a number of 
smaller dailies. In Osaka there are: the 
Asahi, owned by the same people as the 
the Tokio Asahi, and the Mainichi, under 
the same ownership as the Tokio Nichi 
Nichi. These papers cover Japan like the 
leading journals of Paris cover France. 
Most of them publish many editions dur- 
ing the day and label one.or more with 
the names of the distant parts of the 
Empire to which they are sent. Of course 
Kobe, Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kyoto 
have their own newspapers as do the 
smaller cities in all parts of the Empire, 
but they are published under the shadow 








of the gigantic journals of Osaka and 
Tokio. 

One man alone, Seiji Noma, a former 
school teacher, an enthusiastic fencer and 
an ardent debater, has a virtual monopoly 
of the magazine business. His organi- 
zation, Dai Nippon Yubenkwai Kodansha, 
publishes nine magazines that blanket the 
field, and are said to make up seventy to 
eighty percent of the magazines sold in 
Japan. He claims about 1,500,000 circula- 
tion for his “King” magazine. These 
magazines carry a fair volume of advertis- 
ing at a low rate compared to that charged 
by the newspapers. 

Trade journals and house organs are 
numerous but unimportant. Yet some of 
them are used in almost every national 
campaign. Their rates are whatever they 
can get under ordinary conditions. Pub- 
licity articles are included in the price of 
the advertisement. When there is trouble 
in the industry or trade, these journals 
flourish, for their support is sought after 
and paid for. Like a number of the 
smaller daily and weekly newspapers, 
many of them practice a mild form of 
bribery and blackmail. Unlike the puff 
sheets recently sprung up in New 
York that publish flattering interviews 
and then sell several hundred copies at a 
high rate, these journals in Japan usually 
get paid for what they do not print. 

There are four daily newspapers printed 
in English in Japan. The Japan Adver- 
tiser, published in Tokio by B. W. 
Fleisher, an American, is important and 
influential. The Japan Chronicle of Kobe 
the property of an English family, for 
many years a severe critic of Japan, is a 
well edited and widely read journal of 
the English type. The Japanese publish 
two papers in English; one is the Japan 
Times, in Tokio. The second is the Eng- 
lish edition of the Mainichi in Osaka. 
All of these English language newspapers 
have comparatively small circulations. 
More than half of their readers are 
Japanese. 

It would seem from the above that ad- 
vertising in Japan should be much the 
same as advertising in the United States 
or in England or in France. In fact it 
differs almost as much as the Chinese 
characters in which the advertisements 
are printed differ from the Roman letters 
used in the United States. 

In the first place, the advertiser never 
knows what he gets for his money. There 
is no audit of circulation. There is no 
trade association that inspects circulation 
records and confirms figures quoted by 
advertising salesmen. In Japan a news- 
paper or magazine sells as many copies or 
has as many readers as it claims. Gen- 
erally, or at least frequently, two persons 
on the same paper make different claims. 
It depends on how well they know the 
person to whom they are talking and how 
much they respect his knowledge. The 
circulation claims of rival publications 
also exert an influence. These observa- 
tions and those to follow apply to the ver- 
nacular newspapers and not to the jour- 
nals printed in English. 

Yet one paper claims a million sub- 
scribers and another is alleged to have 
just as many readers if not more than 
the first, and they both charge as much 
as 1.50 and 1.60 yen per line. (There 
are nine to ten lines to an inch, and in the 
neighborhood of 1600 lines to the page. 
There is no standard line). Other dailies 
set their circulation figures lower and get 
less for their space. The journals that 
charge more and claim more carrv a 
greater volume of advertisnig. They 
seem to be more widely read and to have 
greater influence. 

Circulation then becomes a matter of 
discount, comparison and of results shown. 
The advertiser can not know what circu- 
lation he buys, but over a period of time 
he can determine the results he gets for 
space purchased. 


The advertiser in Japan not only does 
not know what he is buying or planning 
to buy, but does not know how much it 
will cost. He does not know whether all 
the money he pays out goes to buy the 
commodity he seeks. He does not know 
whether his competitor gets the same 
thing for less money. 

There is absolutely no uniformity or 
standardization’ of advertising rates in 
Japan. Large users of space pay less per 
line than occasional small advertisers. 
The papers with the largest circulations 
generally charge more than the smaller 
ones. Reason governs to this extent only, 
—then emotion, tradition, influence, and 
much else not generally considered part of 
business dealings hold their sway. 

Advertisers are classified. Patent medi- 
cines, toilet goods, and cosmetics can be 
advertised at a lower price than automo- 
biles or canned foodstuffs. Two rival 
automobile or phonograph companies pay 
different rates. The one that uses more 
space on a contract basis may pay more 
than the user of small space. At the same 
time that the newspapers are trying to 
raise advertising rates they give a new 
customer more favorable treatment than 
an old one, who may a competitor. 
The explanation is that new business is 
hard to get and must be encouraged. 

But perhaps strangest of all to the 
American is the advertising agency in 
Japan. By force of circumstances the 
agency has become a space jobber. Here 
again regulation and standardization are 
missing. There is no national organiza- 
tion that passes or rejects the claims of 
an individual or group that a competent 
agency has been established. Any person 
or persons can set up an agency and 
solicit accounts. The one stumbling block 
is that the large newspapers require a 

cash deposit, sometimes of several thou- 
sand yen, before credit is advanced. Self- 
protection forced this development some 
time ago. Even then payment by the 
agency is often irregular. 

To get new accounts an agency must 
promise that it can buy space wanted for 
less money than the principal can buy it 
himself or can get it through competing 
agencies. Often the rates quoted have not 
been authorized by the newspapers them- 
selves and are lower than the best price 
the papers will make for the given amount 
of space. Frequently the agency will get 
quotations from the newspapers for two 
or three times the amount of space that 
will be used during the year. That 
agency will get the account because its 
rates are lowest. Later the “newspaper 
often fails to notice that the contract is 
not being fulfilled. If the agency’s atten- 
tion is called to the fact, some good ex- 
cuse is given, increased future business 
promised, and perhaps a geisha party ar- 
ranged. The situation is smoothed over 
and no penalty is exacted. The same 
thing can be done over again. 

Recently an American and a number of 
Japanese agencies were competing for the 
account of a Japanese and American com- 
pany in Tokio that had just been absorbed 
by an English corporation. One of the 
officials of the company estimated that 
one-third of the annual appropriation for 
advertising and printing had never been 
devoted to buying space and printing pam- 
phlets. Many persons shared in the dis- 
tribution of this money. Such is custom- 
ary in Japan today. Advertising is legiti- 
mate graft. When negotiations were 
opened for the account of this particular 
company, a list of prices then being paid 
for space in the various newspapers was 
given the American agency by a Japanese 
official of the company. A few days 
later another list of rates, all much lower, 
was produced with the request to return 
the first list which was, he said, not up to 
date. The new figures, which the Ameri- 
can agency was expected to equal or 
better, in some instances were found to be 


less than the actual amounts received by 
the newspapers. When the American 
agency seemed sure of getting the account 
a fictitious list of rates was prepared. It 
was evident that employes of the company, 
who had been sharing in the distribution 
of graft had collaborated with the 
Japanese agency representatives. 

Competition became keen for another 
account, that of a large American cor- 
poration that had just established a fac- 
tory in Japan. All the important Japan- 
ese and foreign agencies were interested. 
An American agency presented plans for 
a campaign, with copy suggestions and 
layouts and promised honesty, ability and 
xperience. A prominent Japanese agency 
sent men to interview jobbers and retail 
dealers of the company throughout Japan 
and also worked on the staff in the head 
office. That agency secured the account. 
An official of the company said that he 
had been forced to appoint the agency 
that his dealers had approved for they 
were paying part of the advertising costs. 

A few experienced advertisers refuse to 
deal exclusively with one agency on a 
contract basis. When they get ready to 
run one or a series of advertisements, 
they telephone three or four agencies and 
give the business with complete copy and 
layouts to the one that quotes the lowest 
price. Often this price is very low. A 
few of the agencies contract to buy so 
many thousand lines during a given period. 
If their volume of business is large, they 
get a favorable price and can retail the 
space for less than the small agency. 
Usually when this is done the agency 
contracts for slightly more space than he 
has orders for. 

Of course the agency receives no recog- 
nized commission from the newspapers al- 
though secret rebates are common. The 
agency charges the client as much as 
he can get and pays the newspapers as 
little as he can and keeps the difference. 
He may pay one paper as much as he col- 
lects from the client and then pay another 
only half the amount quoted the adver- 
tiser. It all depends on the advertiser’s 
knowledge and the relationships between 
the agency and the paper. 

The battle of rates between the agencies 
and the newspapers never ends. When- 
ever a new account looms up or is secured 
the opening guns are fired and the struggle 
renewed. It is much easier to get g 


rates for an account that has been secured «, 


than for one still pending. Usually one or 
two papers hold out on a new campaign. 
They are omitted from the list for the 
first insertion or two and then they usually 
come to terms. Sometimes one of the big 
Osaka or Tokio papers will quote one rate 
for a fixed amount of space if rival pub- 
lications are to get the same copy, and a 
much lower rate for the same space if its 
chief rival is omitted. 

Both the advertiser and the newspaper 
are victims of this system—or lack of 
system. The former pays more than he 
should and the latter gets less than it 
should. The loss in time consumed in 
the never-ending conferences is incalcu- 
lable. I believe the newspapers suffer 
more than the advertisers. Their rates 
are constantly being beaten down by com- 
peting agencies and competing manufac- 
turers. One paper is played against an- 
other by the smart agency executive. 
The only ones who profit are the persons 
in all three organizations who share in 
the division of the graft. 

“Tf such can be the case, why not 
change it?” the American observer asks. 
“Surely,” he points out, “it would be a 


simple matter to form a publishers’ or- ., 


ganization and an agency organization, 
draw up rules and agreements, and then 
get the two groups together to form an 
association of representatives of the two 
or of direct representatives 
principal newspapers and agencies.” The . 
same zealous reformer explains to an 
executive of one of the largest dailies in 
(Continued on page 53 
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Romances of American Journalism 


Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


ON. July 25 Elbert H. Baker, president 
of the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
will pass the seventy-fourth milestone in 
a life journey more than fifty years of 
which have been spent in the daily news- 
paper business. 

Mr. Baker, who is “dean” of Cleve- 
land publishers, looks back with pleasur- 
able pride upon the years he spent in 
“toiling to the top,” in making the Plain 
Dealer an “institution” of its city. 

On Nov. 15, 1923, production in all 
departments of the paper came to a halt 
for half an hour when a portrait of him 
was unveiled in the business office, the 
presentation marking the 25th anniver- 
sary of his connection with the news- 
paper. “Ted” Robinson, humorist and 
columnist who writes daily for the paper 
his “Philosopher of Folly,” was chief 


spokesman for the portrait donors. He 
said: 
“The Plain Dealer has a soul. And 


that soul was not created by an absentee 
proprietor directing slashes and house- 
cleanings and sensational changes of 
force and policy by telegraph and cable. 

“It was fostered and nourished by a 
man who is on the job all the time; by 
a man who is as familiar a figure in the 
offices of the force as the janitor or the 
office boys. No disorganizing jealousies, 
long-nourished grievances, office-plotting, 
disloyalty, has much chance in an office 
where the ‘big boss’ may be seen any 
day sitting on the corner of a desk, tell- 
ing stories and cutting into his time. 

“There is no mysterious, hidden ogre 
‘higher up’ in this shop. For the ulti- 
mate authority knows us all by our first 
names—and has fixed it so that we know 
him in his own private home and can 
find our way around his cow sheds and 
into his dining room. 

“So, it is not to the creator of one of 
the most valuable newspaper properties 
in the United States that we are offering 
this tribute to-day. It is the Plain Dealer 
family giving the sincere and spontaneous 
good will of their hearts to the head of 
the house. We don’t need to compose 
phrases of flattery;. we don’t need to 
work up any artificial sentimentality. 

“In an atmosphere of good fellowship 
and understanding unequaled to-day in 
all the newspapers of the land, we gather 
as friends to give our frank and honest 
handshake and congratulations to this 
friend of ours. Mr. Baker, we are for 
you.” 

Mr. 
said: 

“T have had from the beginning a 
group of very loyal men about fhe. I 
have been especially fortunate in the 
executives of the different departments 
and they have come in practically every 
case by promotion from the ranks. Yet, 
every man and woman who showed 

vision, courage, and a desire to do things 
in-a large way was given a chance and 
the success of the Plain Dealer is due to 
all these men and women.” 

He then recalled that 16 men then 
connected with the organization were em- 
ployes when the late Liberty E. Holden 
acquired the paper, March 16, 1885, and 
that 25 had served the institution con- 
tinuously for a quarter of a century. Of 
these, 18 then were in the composing 
room and three in the editorial rooms and 
mentioned by name were U. W. Hird, 
credit manager; George M. Agate, trea- 


Baker’s reply, brief, but pointed, 


surer; and George M. Rogers, general 
manager. Mr. Agate has since been 
retired. 


Robinson said it would be hard to con- 
ceive of a Plain Dealer without Elbert 
H. Baker at the helm. 

“And yet such a time existed,” con- 
tinued Robinson. “True, it was a dif- 
ferent sort of paper than we have to-day. 


‘We ran eight pages on Monday and 


Saturday and 12 on Friday, and ten on 
the other days. We had a combined 
morning and evening circulation of 15,000 
or 16,000.” 
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Mr. Baker went to the Plain Dealer in 
1898, as business manager, Charles E. 
Kennedy becoming associated with him 
as editorial director. Mr. Baker started 
in by instituting the revolutionary idea 
of telling the truth about circulation 
figures. He and Kennedy assumed full 
charge, June 1, 1898, leasing the property 
from Liberty E. Holden. The two men 
acquired control “on a profit sharing 
basis, if we could bring such an animal 
to life,” said Mr. Baker. 

“There was no such live animal then 
among the Cleveland papers except the 
Leader,” Mr. Baker added. 

A morning and evening edition were 
being published. 

Mr. Kennedy withdrew in 1906, and 
Mr. Baker, under a contract similar to 
the original, became both editor and pub- 
lisher, taking the title of general manager. 

Mr. Baker’s first move when he became 
manager of the paper was to “make the 
rounds” and he was disillusioned when 
he had “gone through” the business office. 
He found nine employes in that depart- 
ment; the paper that morning printed 
about five columns of classified advertis- 
ing. The property had been running on 
the dead level several years, and clearly 
only oxygen in large doses would inject 
new life into it. A tour revealed to him 


12 type-setting machines driven from a 
belt running from the basement, but there 
was not one entire belt lace in the estab- 
lishment. He found two presses of an 
experimental type, only three of such 
presses ever having been made and two 
of these had been sold to Mr. Holden. 

The type faces were battered. There 
were not enough column rules, slugs 
and “furniture” to get out a paper, except 
by knocking down one form after it 
had been stereotyped and “frisked” of its 
“sorts.” 

Mr. Baker caused an audit of the cir- 
culation—at a time when circulation was 
not audited as it is to-day, when “circu- 
lation liars” were clever. He found an 
actual circulation of between 16,000 and 
18,000 copies, not 32,000—on Sunday. 

The clientele was so advised, and Mr. 
Baker packed his bag to leave town. 

He left, not to run away from the 
situation, but frankly to face it. He 
toured the East, calling on national ad- 
vertisers. He was a salesman and knew 
the men with whom he was dealing, and 
they liked his honesty; they grinned, 
swallowed hard—and stuck. 

Two advertisers quit. One came back 
a year later, but the other never came 
back. Local advertisers, however, took 


their medicine and continued their con- 





tracts. They were not quite sure of what 
was “going to happen,” but they knew 
Baker and had faith in him. Several 
things did happen. He was not only a 
“business office man,” but he had a “nose 
for news;” his imagination surveyed the 
whole project; he threw away the “slip- 
side” rate card, under which some adver- 
tisers paid as high as 70 cents an inch 
and others in the same category got off 
for 32 cents. All contracts were re- 
adjusted to a new and “fair rate card.” 

“From that time to this,” said Mr. 
Baker, “there hasn’t been one broken 
rate; not one even'slightly cracked.” 

He adopted rules to govern editorial 
policy. Reporting was to be fair—some- 
thing unusual during those partisan days, 
and reporters were told they “had 
neither friends to serve nor enemies to 
punish” —their business was to “write 
the news,” and the Washington corre- 
spondent was to forget he “had any 
politics of his own and to report both 
sides of every public question.” 

The policy paid. 

Speaking of the “Old Timers,” a group 
of nearly 75 men and women who have 
seen long service on the P. D., Mr. 
Baker commented on the fact that it has 
been his “greatest pleasure in having had 
associated with me young men capable 
of developing into leaders in this com- 
munity. 

Rogers began as an “ad taker” at 18; 
the late Erie C. Hopwood, who rose to 
editor, started as a police reporter; and 
John S. McCarens, business manager, 
began as a writer of advertising. 

Mr. Baker was born at Norwalk, O., 
July 25, 1854; his grandfather was the 
Rey. Jeremiah Hall, D. D., at one time 
president of Denison University. His 
ancestors came to America with Governor 
Winthrop. Mr. Baker went to Cleveland 
with his parents when he was 11 years 
old and attended high school there. At 16 
his family went to Kansas City, and he 
clerked in a drug store. Later the 
family went to Benton Harbor, Mich., 
and when he was 19, he returned to 
Cleveland during the panic times of ’73. 
He got a job as book-keeper for the 
old Cleveland Herald. That was 51 
years ago. He worked up to treasurer 
of the paper and took charge of the ad- 
vertising activities. The Herald was a 
“setting sun” before he began balancing 
its books; the glorious days of Harris, 
Benedict and Fairbanks and the round- 
table were gone; Parsons and Fogg had 


taken the paper but it could not be 
“revived,” and was bought by the Plain 
Dealer. 


In 1917 the Plain Dealer took over the 
week-day Leader. When the Cleveland 
Times suspended in 1927 its good will 


and subscription passed to the Plain 
Dealer. 
Mr. Baker has long been an active 


member and director of the Associated 
Press and an executive of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. He 
served actively as “a dollar a year” man 
during the world war in several im- 
portant capacities; belongs to the Cleve- 
land Union, Athletic, Mayfield Country, 
Mid-Day, Colonial and other clubs. 

On June 1, 1876, he married Miss Ida 
A. Smith, daughter of the late Pardon 
B. Smith, at one time prominent in 
Cleveland affairs. Until a few years ago 
he owned a model farm at Chagrin 
Falls, near the city, and every year 
entertained several hundred Plain Dealer 
employes, their families and friends with 
a picnic, but when the staff was swelled 
to 2,500 annually the entertaining was 
transferred to Euclid Beach, a summer 
resort. He sold the farm and built a 
new city home, Idlewild, in an east side 
fashionable residential section. He has 
three sons, Frank E., Elbert H., Jr., and 
Alton F., and one daughter, Mrs. Louise 
B. Hastings. Frank is publisher of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger and. Alton 
publishes the Eugene (Ore.) Guard. 
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First In Its State 


Making good with its readers for more than 63 years has placed the Florida Times-Union 
























in a niche no other newspaper in Florida has achieved. 


It has made good at home, among Jacksonville readers, and is the preferred newspaper 
of a big and busy city. It has made good in the state-wide field, winning a prestige 
through consistent service to the development of Florida which has won for it the 
confidence of thousands of readers in population centers outside of Jackson- 


ville. And it has made good with rural subscribers. 


First in its city, first in its state, the Times-Union is still building and adding 
to the service it has rendered for more than three-score years. And the 
fact that nearly half of the families along the Times-Union’s home- 
delivery routes are exclusive readers of this newspaper, is the best 

commentary we can offer as to the Times-Union’s standing 


as a newspaper that has made good as a good newspaper. 


Che Florida Gimes-Anion | 


SACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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GERMANY TO INVITE 
I. A. A. IN 1929 


Delegation of Fifty Members Greeted 
in New York—Join With French 
at Advertising Club 
Welcome 





their own 

Knecht, 
declared in an 
address at the 
Advertising Club, 
New York on 
July 3, when 
German and 
French delegates 
to the Interna- 
tional Advertis- 
ing Association’s 
convention in De- 
troit sat down to 
lunch together 
and were officially 
welcomed to New 
York, by H. H. 
Charles, chairman 
of the committee 


make 
Marcel 


“Advertising men 
many Locarnos,” 
of the Paris Matin, 





OTTo WENDT 


for reception of 

over-seas visitors, and members of the 
club 

Max Reisebrodt, official head of the 


German delegation, spoke at the Adver- 
tising Club luncheon as did Otto Wilhelm 
Wendt, of Hamburg, chairman of the 
On-to-Detroit committee. Mr. Wendt 
said that the I.A.A. would be invited to 
hold its next annual convention in Ber- 
lin. 

Others who spoke at the New York re- 
ception were Leon Renier, of the Rouen 
Journal, and M. A. Kaminker, represent- 
ing Etienne Damour, head of the Conti- 
nental Advertising Association. 

The German delegation represents a 
group of German advertising associations 
with a combined membership of 4,000. 
They left New York on the afternoon of 
July 4 for Boston for a tour of that city 


as guests of the Advertising Club of 
Boston. From Boston they will go to 
3uffalo to visit Niagara Falls and a 


number of manufacturing industries, and 
will arrive in Detroit, July 8 From 
Detroit they will visit Washington, D. C., 
Atlantic City, Camden and spend three 
days in New York before their return on 
the S. S. Cleveland, sailing July 21 for 
Hamburg. 

A list of the delegates follows: Herr 
Herbert Breslauer, Leipzig; Herr Hans 
Gammersbach, Dusseldorfer “Nachrich- 
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PROMINENT MEMBERS OF GERMAN I. A. A. DELEGATION 
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Max Retsesrobt Pav. Eckert 











Miss Grete Gross 
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Kart W. ANDREASON Ernst Scumtpr Hans GAMMERSBACH Fritz BOEHNER Dr. A. KAEGHBEIN M. PRAGER 

ten,” Dusseldorf, sales manager; Herr Dirk Demizlaff, Reemtsma A. G., Ham- lak, Journalist aus Brunn, C.S.R.; Herr 
Dr. Rudolf Albrecht, Dusseldorf; Herr burg, sales manager; Herr Parger of C. Dir. Bruno Ostwald, Konigsberg; Herr 
Dr. Hans Hamburger, Wiesbaden; Herr G. Vogel, Pessneck, general sales man- Fritz Pauli, Werbeleiter der Oeclfabrik 
Otto Ernst Fritsch, Chemitz; Herr Ar- ager; Herr Alfred Eppler, Fine Instru- Schicht, Aussig Elbe; Herr Walter 


thur A. Ritscher, Bremen: Herr Rich- 
ard Prost, Frankfurter City Advertising 
Bureau, Frankfurt, Director; Herr Julius 


ments, Cologne, manufacturer; Herr 
Ernst Schmidt, Stollwerk Brothers, Col- 
ogne, sales manager ; Herr Bohumil Piste- 











I. A. A. Delegates from Europe welcomed to New York. 
Journal de Rouen; M. Reisebrodt, head of German delezation; J. 
York; Marcel Knecht, Le Matin, Paris; H. H. Charles, Advertising Club of New York; Otto W. Wendt, chairman 


German On-to-Detroit Committee. 


Left to right 


H. R. Swartz, R. Hoe & Co., Inc.; A. La Font, 
H. Jones, vice-president Advertising Club of New 





Kunstner, Aussig Elbe; Herr A. J. H. 
Schulz, Hamburg, Lithographer; Herr 
R. Pauli, Director der Deutschen Maizena 
Werke, Hamburg; Frau Elizabeth Pauli, 
Hamburg; Herr S. Nagel, Berlin; Herr 
Franz Pech, Student, Wien; Herr Max 
Reisebrodt, Director Postal Advertising, 
Berlin; Herr Dr? Kaegbein, Hamburg 
American Line, Hamburg, sales manager ; 
Herr Otto Wilhelm Wendt, Hamburg, 
van Verband Deutscher Reklamefachleute, 
Arrangeur der Reise; Herr Dir. Rich- 
ard Capell, Sensch & Company, Berlin, 
Lithographer; Herr Alfred Hess, Berlin, 
Photographic Supplies; Herr Rudolf 
Anders, Selling & Hille, Dresden Im- 
porteur; Frau Else Anders, Dresden; 
Herr Wilhelm von . Stielpel, Stiel- 
pel Brothers, Reichenberg, manufacturers ; 
Herr August Battmer, Hamburg, Ad. 
Friedlander, lithographer ; Herr Karl von 
Heimburg, Bremen, Geschaftsinhaber, 
Herr Dr. Andres von Pellitzer, Trieste; 
Herr Karl W. Andreason, Andreason & 
Lachmann, Kopenhagen, lithographer ; 
Herr Carl Fuerster, Dusseldorf; Herr 
Adolf Meyer, Hannover, Testilien-Hans ; 
Herr Bruno Grunewald, Ad. J. Meyer, 
Hannover, sales manager; Herr August 


Behrmann, $remen, Redakteur; Fri 
Grete Gross, Montblanc, Hamburg, 
Prekuristin; Herr Leonhard  Sprick, 


Bremen; Herr Geh. Rat. Dr. 
Berlin; Herr Dr. med Otto Greither, 
Munchen, Fabrikbes; Herr Fritz Dir. 
Boehner, Dresden, advertising films; Herr 
Heinrich Schmidt, Jontzen, Bremen, 
lithographers;- Frau Heinrich Schmidt, 
Bremen ; Herr Eduard Haas, Linz, Fabri- 
kent; Herr Dir. Adolf Meier,. Bremen, 
Director, Werbezentrale Lloyd; Herr 
Heinrich von Doddien, Berlin-Grune- 
wald, Berlin, engravers; Herr Walther 
Hennig, Bremen, Werbellitan; Herr R 
Franz; Herr Ernst “Ate “Rademacher, 
Fiberfeld,’ Kauf: igoHerr Dr. Erich 


Schussler, Berlin-Arzt. 


3aginski, 
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HE NEW YORK TIMES 

Rotogravure Picture Sec- 
tion holds first place for volume 
of high qu'ality circulation. 
The Times leadsfall the publi- 
cations of the world in’amount 
of rotogravure advertising pub- 
lished, printing nearly twice as 
much as any other New York 
newspaper. 


VI 


WOODWORTH 


PARFUMS WOODWORTH 
70. Rue de Ponttves 
PARIS 
Cathe Adtrem Kanernen 


. 
392 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Cates Aeon 


Kay 25, 1928. 


The New York Ties: 


We initiated a cagpaiga in Tne Nee York Tiaes Kotogravure 
Section beginning the first of this year which #iil be rua 
throughout the year. Befure selectiug this wedius, an 
investigation shoeed us that for our preaducts anc for pur- 
poses of creating consumer intei:est in « high-grade prvauct, 
the constant use of thic wedius #111 Driag Jesired results. 


Up to the present time, the reproductious of our odver- 
tising have owen excelleut sad iu spite of whe fact that 
we have only nad four iusertioas tv date, we huve oli eady 
felt added anterest on the pert of the tiade in our prvd- 
ucts and general consume: iateiect. 

Vesy truly yours, 


wUOUWOKTA 


Qroph tl Crem 


RHA:B Presideat 


EGAY.~ KARESS ~ FIANCEE Perfume Specialties 
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HE MILLINE RATE of 

$3.069 an agate line for ad- 
vertising in the New York 
Times Rotogravure Picture 
Section is the lowest milline 
rate for rotogravure advertis- 
ing of any New York newspaper 
of standard size. The net paid 
sale of the Sunday edi‘tion of 
The Times, of which the Roto- 
gravure Section is a part, ex- 
ceeds 700,000 copies. 
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ARMSTRONG TIE-UP 
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LINAGE INCREASES 


AS PAPERS CUT DOWN ON FREE SPACE 





Report Shows 13 Per Cent Increase in Copy Placed by Dealers 
in Spring of 1928 Over Fall 1927—Free Items Average 
Less Than 10 Inches Per Paper 





‘THE 210 newspapers which carried the 
spring advertising campaign of Arm- 
strong linoleum sold 37,034 inches of 
exclusive Armstrong local tie-up copy as 
compared with 32,353 inches sold during 
the fall campaign in 1927, a detailed re- 
port just issued by S. E. Conybeare, 
advertising manager of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., reveals. 
In addition, general linoleum tie-up 
space increased 2,000 inches, making the 
grand total of tie-up copy 53,852 inches 
for the spring of 1928, as compared with 
46,725 inches for the fall of 1927, a 
gain of 7,127 inches. The report did 
not indicate the amount of space placed 
by the Armstrong company. 

The cost of the tie-up space was borne 
entirely by the local dealers since Arm- 
strong does not buy linage on a co- 
operative basis with dealers. 

An interesting phase of the report was 
the revelation of how closely the Arm- 
strong company checks up on use ol 
publicity articles sent to newspapers 
carrying its advertising. 

In addition to listing the amount of 
tie-up space each newspaper sold, the 
report showed the number of publicity 
articles used by each paper and the total 
number of inches. The report also in- 
dicated whether the publicity was printed 
in the regular daily editions or in 
monthly merchandising papers. 

Newspapers were not so generous with 
free space this spring as they were last 
fall, the report revealed. Thirty-eight 
articles totalling 809 inches were run in 
retail supplements, and 167 articles to- 
talling 2,028 inches appeared in regular 
editions, making a grand total of 205 
articles, 2,837 inches of free space this 
spring, a decrease of 839 inches com- 
pared with last fall when 226 articles 
totalling 3,676 inches were obtained. 

Of the 2,028 inches of publicity run 
this spring in the regular news columns, 
more than half, 1,065 inches, was run 
by 11 of the 210 papers in lots varying 
irom 52 to 298 inches. Only one city 
of more than 500,000 population is rep- 
resented in the list—the others are scat- 
tered through Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Texas. 

Tie-up advertising showed a tendency 
to spread somewhat thinner, the average 
amount sold per paper being only 176 
inches this spring, as compared with 192 
inches for the fall of 1927. Averages 
per city were 239%, fall, 1927, and 225 
inches, spring, 1928. 

In many cases, papers which refused 
to donate advertising space in the news 
columns were able, apparently, to con- 
centrate the efforts of their advertising 
men more profitably in selling additional 
tie-up copy. Thus the Albuquerque 
J. M.) State Tribune, with a clean 
slate on publicity, ran 68334 inches of 
copy for spring, 1928, as compared with 
238% for fall, 1927. 

Records of other papers which refused 


to sweeten their advertising contracts 
with publicity were: 
1927 1928 
Inches Inches 
New Haven (Conn.) Reg- 

WO Sed doe idteadkce uses 4, #3% 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune...288% 396% 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News.197% 308% 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer .149 302% 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum....165% 275% 
Minneapolis Journal ...... 944%, 229% 
Winston-Salem Twin City 

SL: scenes bbernedwa’ 113 220% 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune.... 66 191% 


Thirty-four other papers which fol- 
lowed this policy showed increases vary- 
ing from a few inches to nearly 100 
inches. 

The record for free space is held by a 
middle-west combination which printed, 
evening and morning, a total of 11 


stories, amounting to 298 inches, with 
311% inches of advertising. The free 
space in the morning paper amounted to 
1% inches more than the advertising. 
The free space, however, was for the 
fall season and the advertising figure 
for the spring, and the advertising had 
decreased about 50 inches in each paper 
between fall and spring. 

Other papers in the same territory, 
including the Des Moines Kegister and 
Tribune-Capital, Cedar Rapids Gazette 
& Republican, Mason City Globe Ga- 
sette ¢& Times and Dubuque Telegraph 
Herald & Times Journal were able to 
show substantial linage increases without 
printing publicity. 

Linage leaders were the Albuquerque 
State Tribune, 68334 inches; New Haven 


Journal Courier, 66634; New Orleans 
Times Picayune, 649%; New Orleans 
Item, same; New Haven _ Register, 
603%. 


Every paper represented with any sub- 
stantial amount of advertising, and all 
papers but six, co-operated with the 
company by personally soliciting dealers. 
A total of 123 used letters to dealers; 
two of the six above represented in- 
cluded. A total of 45 co-operated with 
window displays, including two of the 
six which did not make calls on dealers. 
Disposition to co-operate in every legiti- 
mate way with the retailers and manu- 
facturers is indicated by the fact that 
30 papers made personal calls on deal- 
ers, sent letters and used window dis- 
plays to back the four or five-week cam- 
paign. 

In addition, 90 used calls and letters 
and 14 used both calls and window dis- 
plays. 

To summarize: of 210 papers repre- 
sented, 30 papers used all of three means 
of reaching dealers and public; 104 more 
used two of three means; 64 more used 
one of the means, and only two failed 
to co-operate in any way—one a large 
New York paper which was represented 
with 1134 inches and the other a smaller 
New England paper which carried eight 
inches of copy. 

REPRESENTS ARKANSAS DAILIES 

Lester E. Lloyd, formerly assistant 
national advertising manager of the 
Houston Post-Dispatch, has been placed 
in charge of the Arkansas Dailies, an 


organization of Arkansas daily news- 
papers, with headquarters in Little Rock. 


COAST MEET AUGUST 24 


The semi-annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington Press Association will be held at 
the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., 
August 24-25. Last year’s meeting was 
at Wenatchee. 
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EL JAH NOT GUILTY 


JOHN COOLIDGE DOESN’T 
CHOOSE TO BE AGENT 


EN JOHN COOLIDGE was 

offered a position by J. H. 
Newmark, president of J. H. New- 
mark, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, he showed he in- 
herited his father’s fondness for 
brevity in his reply which was to 
the effect he did not chose to be 
an advertising agent—at least, not 
yet. 
He used only 19 words to say: 

“Thank you very much for your 
kind offer but as yet I am unable 
to accept any such position.” 

In his letter, Mr. Newmark had 
said there was a place in the ad- 
vertising world for the son of a 
man who knew so well how to 
choose his words—if the son had 
inherited this trait from his father. 


Jury Frees Him on Charge of Kidnap. 
ing Frederick W. Enwright 


Nesib El Jah, fortune teller and 
former Boston, Mass., and Bangor, 
Maine, newspaper man, was found not 
guilty on charges of kidnaping and 
assaulting Frederick W. Enwright, pub- 
lisher of the Lynm (Mass.) Telegram. 
News, in the Essex County Superior 
court in Salem, Mass., June 27, by a jury 
before Judge Nelson P. Brown. 

Deputy Sheriff W. Mullen of Bangor 
took him back to that city where he was 
held on.charges of embezzlement from 
two Bangor women in May, 1927. El 
Jah formerly conducted fortune telling 
columns in Enwright’s Lynn paper and 
hs now defunct Boston Evening Tele- 
gram. 

Fred R. Dutton of Lynn who recently 
pleaded guilty to a charge of kidnaping 
Enwright, was given a continuance till 
September by Judge Brown. Counsel 











pleaded for probation but Judge Brown 
said he did not feel so disposed at present. 
— was Enwright’s former chauf- 
eur. 


HONORED ON 75TH BIRTHDAY 


William Colton, of the advertising 
firm of Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany, Boston, celebrated his 75th birth- 
day anniversary last week. At the same 
time his associates at the office helped 
him celebrate his 46th year in the adver- 
tising business. Mr. Colton is a well 
known figure in the advertising world 
and in spite of his 75 years is a very 
active worker. In 1882 he was on the 
staff of the Boston (Mass.) Advertiser 
and from there he went to the Post. 


PUBLISHED CONVENTION DAILIES 


Preliminary to going on a permanent 
daily basis Sept. 1, the Hobart (Okla.) 
Democrat Chief and Kiowa County Re- 
view, weeklies, owned by Pate Brothers, 
were published morning and evening re- 
spectively during the week of the Demo- 
cratic convention at Houston. 
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19 in the list 
of America’s 93 mayor 
Markets 


in these 77 cities and 
towns the Dispatch 








“A STUDY OF ALL AMERI. 
CAN MARKETS” published by 
the 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, of which the Columbus Dis- 
patch is a member, reveals that 
this market is— 


21st in population 













offers an averag 21st in no. of families 
combined daily 15th in no. of dwellings 

f 21st in no. of male buyers 
coverage 0 or 21st in no. of female buyers 
paper to every 18 12th in no. of automobiles 
families. 22nd in no. of wholesale outlets 





22nd in no. of retail outlets 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 

















General Representatives: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City 
In New Haven, Connecticut— 


New Tiaven Evening Register. 
FIRST and FOREMOST 


It completely covers the field 


Every night The Evening Register has a concentrated circulation 
which reaches fully 90% of the buying power of New Haven and im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The average Daily and Sunday combined circulation of 
The Register for the six months period ending April 1st, 
1928, exceeded per issue 


51 500 Copies Net Paid 


All Special Extras Excluded 


The Register fulfills every requirement in quantity and quality as the 
best advertising medium in Connecticut’s largest city. It covers the 
field completely and the wise advertiser will insist that The Register 
is on his list if he enters Connecticut at all. 




















New Haven Advertising During the Year 1927 


THE REGISTER printed 14,198,411 Lines 
The Journal Courier printed 6,441,994 Lines 
The Third Paper printed 2,698,638 Lines 














Che New Taven Register. 


Quantity and Quality 
REPRESENTED BY 
The JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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SMALL TEST COPY IN NEWSPAPERS GUIDE 
POSTS FOR ADVERTISERS 





Vitakraut Launched with Six to Twenty Space Oversells Pro- 
duction in Short Time—Pepsodent Introduced 
with $1,000 Budget 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


OY ERSOLD within a comparatively 
few weeks after being introduced 
with a modest newspaper space appro- 
priation in @ local test market, Vitakraut, 

“the health juice of sauerkraut,” suggests 
that worthwhile possibilities await the 
skillful small advertiser. 

The product was prepared from the 
pure juice of New York state kraut, con- 
taining all four vitamines as well as the 
lactic ferments and mineral salts. It was 
placed on the local market by R. E. 
Spline, general sales manager of Pep- 
sodent Tooth Paste for- seven years and 
at one time assistant manager of sales of 
the Bristol-Myers Company. 

The total selling effort consisted of 
calls by Mr. Spline on 15 or 20 drug 
stores at the beginning of the campaign 
last December. No regular salesmen 
were employed, but advertising prepared 
by the Z. L. Potter Advertising Agency, 
was released twice a week for four 
months in the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard. 

A total of about 350 inches of space, 
varying in size from six to twenty inches, 
was used. As a result a steady demand 
was built up for the item, which now is 
carried by nearly every drug store in 
Syracuse and many surrounding towns. 
The Vitakraut product also is found on 
the menus of the large hotels at Albany, 
Buffalo and Rochester. 

At relatively low cost and with prac- 
tically no sales effort, the ‘Tonic Prod- 
ucts Company has evolved, through news- 
paper advertising, a substantial start. It 
has been necessary for the concern to cut 
down its space because the demand has 
been greater than the supply. 

Mr. Spline, in his new undertaking, 
profited by his years of observation and 
study of newspaper copy as used by Pep- 
sodent. 

The first expenditure for advertising 
for this then unknown tooth paste was 
$1,000 in newspapers. The company 
featured beauty, aided by preventing 
“that film,” and coupons offering free 
samples. After tryouts of numerous 
kinds of appeals, which resulted in dis- 
carding many, the company hit upon ad- 
vertising which paid for itself—and a 
profit. This done, it was multiplied so 
that within a few years Pepsodent was 
one of the great sales successes of the 
country and had distribution in 51] 
foreign nations. This was accomplished 
in spite of a 50-cent price. 

When B. J. Johnson of the B. J. John- 
son Soap Company of Milwaukee and his 
newly-appointed sales manager, Charles 
Pearce, discussed Galvanic laundry soap 
and were advised not to advertise it, they 
were asked if they had some other prod- 
uct. They mentioned Palmolive Soap, 


made from palm and olive oils, sold in a 
very slight way. 

A trial newspaper advertising campaign 
was carried on in Benton Harbor, Mich., 
at a cost of $700. The company ran a 
few advertisements announcing that in a 
few days it would buy a cake of Palm- 
olive soap for every woman who re- 
quested it. At the right time, a full page 
advertisement, with a coupon good for a 
ten-cent cake at the regular price to be 
paid for in full at the dealer by the com- 
pany, appeared. This plan forced deal- 
ers to stock in advance. with a minimum 
of sales effort and created several thou- 
sand new users. 

It produced such good results that it 
was repeated in other sections. On it 
was reared the present immense sales and 
advertising structure of Palmolive-Peet. 

Claude C. Hopkins, formerly of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, has, outlined in his 
book, “My Life In Advertising,” how he 
has begun’ most of his successes by in- 
numerable local tests at small expendi- 
tures. Even after years of experience, 
he found himself likely to err unless he 
performed and recorded experimental 
work. 

This plan was followed by the makers 
of Thompson’s Double-Malted Milk, 
who rapidly have become national adver- 
tisers after “playing with” and discarding 
appeals which didn’t work until at last 
the right one was hit upon. 

A new tooth paste is being sold in 
scores of cities after a special introduc- 
tory short-time offer after the appeal of 
“the yellow mask,” inserted over the 
names of selected drug stores, showed it 
could start demand going. 

Local testimonial copy for Rinso soap 
flakes had to “come through” in test 
cities before it was impressed into service 
everywhere. 

The makers of proprietary remedies 
are “sticklers” for measuring what copy 
will do. From March 1 until May 1 of 
this year, the Nurito Company of Chi- 
cago spent $181 in space in the Dallas 
(Tex.) News and sold $712.67 worth of 
goods. Fifty-line copy twice a week was 
used. No salesmen were used, the drug- 
gists and wholesalers simply were in- 
formed that newspaper advertising was 
to be employed and demand did the rest. 

The Salada Tea Company and the 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation 
(Cuticura Soap and Ointment) started 
with small copy in one city and extended 
step by step. 

Using the local newspapers today of 
one or two cities will be found the ad- 
vertisers of the future. At low cost, 
with little risk, they are finding out what 
they can and cannot do, what copy ap- 
peals will or will not work, what they 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that on July 2, 1928 


Mr. FRANK A. ROBERTSON 
has become associated with this firm 


PALMER, DEWITT and PALMER 
Newspaper Properties 
350 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Phones, Murray Hill 8237-8238—Business Established 1899 
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can expect when they multiply their 
effort on a large scale. 

It is customary to hear the expression 
that “$100,000 is a small advertising ap- 
propriation today, as advertising goes 
now.” Yet the newspaper campaign’ of 
$1,000 or less can teach lessons which 
the $100,000 effort can profit by. More 
national advertising managers and agency 
men are showing an inclination to test 
and check, rather than to leap blindly. 

“Beautiful copy,” modern art, big 
space, mean little if in the end they 
do not sell the goods. Less flashy, but 
more sensible copy, sometimes will “sell 
rings around” its more popular brother. 
The mail order man knows it isn’t safe 
to trust his own judgment, he must issue 
his “trial balloons” and await the verdict 
of indisputable figeres. The general 
advertiser is showirlg a disposition to 
do likewise. 

The modern newspaper, with its sys- 
tematic and democratic plan of offering 
a forum for all legitimate comers and 
suitable sales promotion co-operation, 
offers the quick and logical low-cost 
“proving grounds.” 


CELEBRATES 51st YEAR 


C. P. Sherwood, publisher of the De 
Smet (S. D.) News, celebrated his 50th 
anniversary’ in the newspaper business 
at a banquet to which he invited all the 
publishers of Kingsbury County. Among 


those present a ‘ . Sturgis, 
Arlington Sun F. Halliday, Iroquois 
Chief; and wi W. Wright, DeSmet 


Kingsbury County Independent. Mr. 
Sherwood was the first to publish a paper 
in the county. 


7.4 SHES 


COAST ADVERTISERS ACTIVE 


Walnut and Lima Bean Growers to 
Test Newspaper Space 


Additions to: the growing list of ad- 
vertisers on a national scale on the 
Pacific Coast include the California Lima 
Bean Growers Association and the Wal- 
nut Growers Association. 

Copy, two columns by six inches, will 
appear for 15 weeks in a few cities of 
the south in a newspaper test campaign 
for the bean growers. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan have been 
given an appropriation to make an ex- 


perimental campaign on “Emerald 
Brand” walnuts, packed by the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Association. 


The H. K. McCann Company continues 
to handle the advertising of “Diamond 
Brand” walnuts. 


LIFE INSURANCE DRIVE 


Three-Point Campaign Started by Nine- 
teen Texas Companies 


A three-point newspaper campaign has 
been started by 19 Texas insurance com- 
panies. Copy is designed to accomplish 
the following three objectives: 

To sell the state on more life insur- 
ance; to emphasize the service of the 
agent; and to show that insurance has 
built up industry and agriculture. 

The campaign is scheduled to run for 
three years, financed on a ‘co-operative 
scale. Newspaper advertising in 15 
Texas cities will be used and the first 
year’s appropriation will be about $20,000. 





The Associated Press 
N. Y. Times Special Wire 


Chicago Tribune Special 
Wire 


Boston 
Detroit 





First In Circulation! 


PITTSBURGH POST.GAZETTE 


leads all other Pittsburgh daily newspapers in total net paid 
circulation by a commanding margin of from 25,- 
000 to 30,000 copies per day. 
well deserved, for few if any other newspapers in the entire 
country publish such a complete and well-edited paper. 


THE POST-GAZETTE carries all of the World's 


greatest News Services, among which are the following: 


The combined reports of these great news organiza- 
tions bring the POST-GAZETTE readers a class, vol- 
ume and variety of news service never before equalled in 


Pittsburgh and seldom paralleled in the United States! 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


“Circulation now over 232,000 daily” 


Psat Boch 


New York 
Chicago 


Such leadership is 


United News Service 
Universal News Service 


Consolidated Press 
Service 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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During May, 1928—the month in which department 
store sales volume increased 6.6% as compared with 
the same month last year—the four great St. Louis 
department stores did not use any space in the Post- 
Dispatch. 


The St. Louis Star carried the bulk of their daily 
advertising in May—a volume greater than the 
lineage of both other daily newspapers COM- 
RINED. 


Moreover, since June 6—the date on which 
these four stores resumed advertising in the 
Post-Dispatch after having withheld it for a 
period of ten weeks—to June 30, the distribu- 
tion of their daily advertising has been as 


follows:— 

THE ST. LOUIS STAR.-_----- _183,332 Lines 
IN eo cisiic wines eik aaneoime 191,860 Lines 
The Times________- a ee a 97.580 Lines 


Globe-Democrat __________------ 66,665 Lines 


Conditions have changed in St. Louis. Local merchants have 
proved to their satisfaction that The St. Louis Star, with its 
circulation of more than 140,000, is an economical producer of 
profitable results—and a tremendous sales factor in the St. Louis 
market. National advertising space buyers who investigate 
conditions will soon determine that— 


NOW Things Are Different in St. Louis 


THE ST.LOUIS: 


National Advertising Representatives—Story, Brooks & Finley 4A oe 
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YOUNGSTOWN PAPERS WAGING WAR 


ON AMBULANCE CHASING ATTORNEYS 





' Vindicator and Telegram Force Action by Bar Association on 


Unethical Members—Insurance Rates Second 
to Only Two Cities 





By GEORGE R. REISS 


valuable 
furnish 


instance of the 


public service newspapers 


+ their readers is being demonstrated in an 
; 


editorial and 
news campaign 
being conducted 
by the two local 
evening news- 
papers in Youngs- 
town, O., to se- 
cure a reduction 
in automobile lia- 
bility insurance 
rates. 

The two pa- 
pers, the Vindica- 
tor, F. A. Doug- 
las, editor and 
the Telegram, 
a Scripps-How- 
ard paper, F. F. 
Bruner, editor, have already succeeded in 
organizing a “Citizens’ Committee,” com- 
posed of one representative from each of 


GrorcE 


R, Ress 


’ nine local civic organizations, and have also 


succeeded in forcing the Mahoning Coun- 
ty Bar Association to adopt a new con- 
stitution and set of by-laws, designed to 
do away with “ambulance chasing.” 
Promises of substantial reductions in 
the Youngstown automobile insurance 
rates as soon as conditions here warrant 


,? are being made by the National Bureau 


of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
which fixes the rates here, as a result of 
the campaign. 

The fight for better insurance rates 
and to drive out “ambulance-chasing” 
attorneys was begun several years ago 
the activities of the “ambulance- 
chasers” were first brought to light. The 
campaign started when a police reporter 
was “fired” after it was found that he 
had been “tipping off” attorneys on auto- 
mobile accidents before he called his own 


* paper. 


Publicity finally brought out the secret 
operations of some of the “ambulance 
chasers,” some of whom employed large 


’ staffs of “tipsters” who immediately called 


them as soon as they heard of an acci- 


> dent. 


The “chaser” immediately would hurry 


. to the victims of the accident, sometimes 


forcing his way to the bedside of an in- 
jured person even before hospital attend- 


- ants had time to wash the victim, to se- 


cure a signature to a blank jurat. 

The chaser would then file suit, and 
suit went to trial, often would 
turn it over to another attorney. Most 
injury damage suits filed in 
Mahoning County courts for a time were 
never brought to trial, it was brought out 
later. 

An instance of the persistence of “am- 
bulance. chasers” was brought out in an 
of Joe Moss, sports writer 
of the Youngstown Vindicator. Moss ac- 
hurt his shin and was unable 
to walk for a few days and as the weath- 
er was warm, spent his time on his front 
porch reading. Although no mention was 
made in the papers of his injury, so 
many “chasers” approached him with of- 
fers to handle a suit against the city of 
Youngstown on the ground that he hurt 


* . himself on a piece of defective pavement 


that he was forced to spend his time off 
shut in his home. 

The Citizens Committee, which was 
formed through efforts of the two papers, 
has been conducting a secret and thorough 
investigation into the reasons why 


: Youngstown—a city of 170,000—is forced 


to pay automobile insurance rates third 
only to New York City and Philadelphia. 
City officials, attorneys, common pleas 


_ court judges, insurance agents and adjus- 
| ters, 


and “ambulance-chaser” victims 
were summoned before the committee. 
All meetings of the committee were 


given big play in both the papers and 


intense interest in the whole proceedings 
was built up. 

The committee, after its investigations, 
decided that “ambulance chasers” were 
to a large extent responsible for the 
high rates. They also decided that the 
insurance companies often settled claims 
too easily and that too often too large 
verdicts were given in the courts. 

Recommendations that city officials and 
the newspapers conduct safety campaigns 
to reduce the number of accidents in the 
streets were also made. 

Then pressure to force the bar associ- 
ation to draw up new regulations designed 
to wipe out “ambulance-chasing” as the 
first step in reducing the rates was 
brought to bear. 

Trustees of the bar organization drew 
up a proposed constitution and set of 
bylaws to be submitted to the members 
for vote and a meeting of the bar associ- 
ation was called in the Mahoning County 
court house. After a bitter fight, the 
bar association adopted the new rules. 

Now the papers-are attempting to force 
the association to enforce them and are 
turning to safety campaigns to reduce the 
rates. 


EDITORS’ PUFF VIEWS 
TESTED BY ADVERTISER 


Graham - Paige Motors Corporation 
Asks Papers If They Want Publicity 
Continued—629 of 1,129 Say 
“Yes” Press Agent Claims 


By questionnaire method the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation recently tested 
the attitude of newspaper editors towards 
its publicity, and a majority view stood 
in favor of receiving it, John M. Bon- 
bright, in charge of publicity, told Eprror 
& PuBLisHer this week. 

A letter was sent to 1,129 newspapers. 
Enclosed with it was a card asking 
whether or not the automobile concern 
should continue mailing free publicity 
matter to the editor. Two check marks 
only were required to give the newspa- 
per’s answer to the questionnaire. 

“From May 15 up to June 4 we have 
had 675 returns,” Mr. Bonbright said. 
“Those who have sent in the cards ap- 
pear to be those who are most interested 
in receiving our publicity material, inas- 
much as only 46 of them requested that 
they be taken off the mailing list because 
they never use any publicity. It is inter- 
esting to conjecture what may be the 
attitude of the 454 remaining papers which 
did not reply. It is my suspicion that 
among them would be found most of the 
papers on our list that resent our sending 
publicity to them, yet fail to take ad- 
vantage of our request to notify us of 
their policy.” 

In his letter which was addressed to 
automobile editors, Mr. Bonbright said: 

“We do not intentionally send our pub- 
licity to any paper which has not been 
listed by us for the insertion of Graham- 
Paige advertising. However, our selec- 
tion does not guarantee your receiving 
advertising immediately or continuously 
(you no doubt are familiar with the vari- 
able factors which govern the insertion 
of display automobile advertising). 

“Please understand that we are not 
looking for publicity space if it is not 
due us; when it is due us by the news- 
paper’s own policy, we know we shall be 
treated fairly.” 

To Enprror & PusiisHErR, Mr. Bon- 
bright confessed that the handling of 
automobile publicity was difficult due tu 
the widely divergent attitudes of news- 
papers. He got in touch with Epitor & 
PustisHer, he said, at the suggestion of 
G. W. Cushing, advertising manager. 
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FLIPPANT COPY CAUSES 
MERCHANT’S ARREST 


wPe bootleggers and others.” 
That slogan advertising a 
brand of malt extract in a Fair- 
view (Okla.) newspaper, caused 
the arrest of Luther D. Armstrong, 
merchant, under a Federal charge. 
He is charged with violating 
Article II of the national prohibi- 
tion act which forbids sale, pur- 
chase, advertising or possesion of 
anything from which alcoholic 
beverages may be manufactured. 











SENATOR CUTTING HONORED 


U. S. Senator Bronson Murray Cut- 
ting, publisher of the Santa Fe (N. M.) 

ew Mexican, was recently awarded an 
honorary degree of Master of Arts by 
Harvard University “for carrying on in 
the press of New Mexico a courageous 
political warfare.” 


TAKES STRAW VOTE 


One of the first straw votes of the 
presidential season was taken this week 
by the Boston American which set up 
three booths in the city. 


1928 


” 
4» 


LABOR EDITOR SUES 


The Weld County Printing & Publish- 
ing Company of Greeley, Col., publishers 
of the Weld County News, and Edward 
Foster, its editor, have been made defend- 
ants in a suit for $30,000 damages, by 
Frank Palmer, former editor of the Col- 
orado Labor Advocate. The suit is based 
upon articles published by the News dur- 
ing the recent coal miners strike in Colo- 
rado. 


BUYS PULP PLANT 


The Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., 
last week purchased the timber limits, 
plant and other assets of the Franquelin 
Lumber and.  Pulpwood Company, at 
auction, bidding $1,100,000. Properties 
include one limit of. 100,000 cords of 
Pulpwood and other lands containing 
125,000 square miles!and 500,000 cords of 
pulpwood. 





GETS DEGREE AT 35 


C. Wendel Muench, Chicago advertis- 
ing agent, 35 years old, was graduated 
last week from Northwestern University 
School of Commerce after taking night 
courses for 16 years. He is the first 
student to receive a degree from the 
university through taking evening courses 
alone. 
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consistent circulation growth. 


The Sunday Telegram 


The Telegram-Gazette 


WTAG 


against all other stations. 
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New York Boston Chicago 





Worcester, Massachusetts 
The Sunday Telegram  oaiy sunday Paper) 


TheWorcester Telegram (uly torsing Paper) 
The Evening Gazette 
Radio Station WTAG  ajy Radio station) 


These four influential publicity factors, owned and operated by The 
Telegram Publishing Company, make a powerful newspaper institution 
to which the people of Central Massachusetts, “Heart of The Common- 
loyally refer as The Telegram-Gazette. 


The complete domination of this populous and prosperous field by The 
Telegram-Gazette is the result of years of editorial betterments and 


It is a sound position acquired through 
substantial editorial policy and energetic management. 
; 


with a total circulation of 53,081, reaches 70% of the Worcester families 
and 36.8% of the suburban families. 


with a total circulation of 100,251 reaches 93.5% of the Worcester 
families and 73.8% of the suburban families. 


Only radio station in Central Massachusetts, its audience is estimated 
at 1,085,000 listeners, 241,000 homes, 
of which it is an associated station. 
are augmented by programs from the New York studios of WEAF, 
enabling WTAG to maintain the greatest popularity in this section 


has 204,560 population, 44,663 families. 
radius) has 206,429 population, 45,072 families. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 
Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
Detroit 


by National Broadcasting Company 
Its programs, of highest quality, 


The suburban territory (18-mile 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Again- 
First in Gains 


499,64 


Line Gain for First Five Months—1928 








At the end of the first five months of 1928, the figures released by the Statistical 
Department, New York Evening Post, Inc., show THE BUFFALO EVENING 
NEWS again leading all papers reported in linage gains. In the Post tabulation 
all papers—six-day, seven-day, and thirteen-day—are included in one group. This 
emphasizes the importance of THE BUFFALO NEWS when it stands so far above 
all papers even with thirteen issues a week against the NEWS. 


and this is Buffalo— 


BuFFALO EvenING NEWS pay - - « «499,643 cain 
Second Paper—/-day... . . . . . 243,711 cam 
Third Paper—f-dlay ... . . . . . 157,552 Loss 


In the city of Buffalo, the dominance of THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
is conceded in every classification. Again referring to the Post’s figures for Buffalo 
covering the first five months of 1928, THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS shows 
over twice as large a gain as any Buffalo newspaper. The total of the Post’s fig- 
ures show this consistent trend towards Buffalo’s outstanding six-day evening 
paper. 


Let the Judgment of Local and National Advertisers 
in Buffalo Be Your Guide—They Know They 


Can Cover 86% of Buffalo by the 
Exclusive Use of the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives 


GRAYBAR BLDG. WATERMAN BLDG. TRIBUNE TOWER ATLANTIC BLDG. GLENN BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADEDPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOW SIXTEEN WASHINGTON, D. C., BANKS 
JOINED IN NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 





All Phases of Their Fiduciary Services Explained in Large 
Copy Over Three-Month Period—Sponsors Declare 
Effort “Distinct Success” 





By HERBERT S. HOLLANDER 


GROUP of 16 Washington banks, 

acting under the auspices of the 
District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion, have just completed an extensive 
educational advertising campaign in the 
five local newspapers in which the value 
and meaning of théir fiduciary services 
were emphasized and explained. 

Undertaken in an effort to educate the 
public to’ a* knowledge of what these 
fiduciary services are and how they can 
be of inestimable assistance to virtually 
everyone, this jmusudl campaign has 
been a distinct ‘success, and the District 
of Columbia Bankers Association has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries from bankers 
throughout the country requesting details 
and expressions of opinion. 

Proof of the campaign’s practical value 
is found in the report made by Eliot H. 
Thomson, of the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company, chairman of the adver- 
tising committee of the association, be- 
fore the convention of the District of 


Columbia bankers held at Montauk 
Point, L. I., about a week ago. In his 
report on the campaign, Mr. Thomson 
stated that: 


“Reports from a number of the banks 
tell of a most favorable increase of in- 
quiries and widest interest in the sub- 
jects presented. Some admit a decided 
increase in business written, though not 
all are willing to attribute it to the cam- 
paign itself. Indeed, the most optimistic 
would not claim immediate results as 
from a mark-down sale, but the cumu- 
lative effect of such publicity, followed 
by activity of the individual banks in 
following up inquiries and prospects, 
should place a great deal of new business 
on their books.” 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
District of Columbia Bankers and presi- 
dent of the Riggs National Bank, one of 
the co-operating institutions, was emphatic 
in a statement to Epitror & PUBLISHER 
regarding the “splendid results” achieved 
by the campaign. Mr. Fleming said that 
so marked had been the tangible benefits 
of the advertising that he hoped that the 
group would be able to do more of it 
during the year. 

“I am thoroughly convinced,” Mr. 
Fleming asserted, “of the sound practical 
value of co-operative bank advertising. It 
not only builds confidence but it brings 
appreciable business gains. If the banks 
participating in the joint advertising will 
pursue the newspaper display with indi- 
vidual letters, there can be no question 
that a large volume of business can be 
added. It is a constructive step of the 
first order. The District of Columbia 
Bankers Association is well pleased in- 
deed with what has been accomplished by 
the campaign just concluded.” 

Before proceeding to a description of 
the actual copy used, the working basis 
adopted by the association in placing the 
advertising in the newspapers of the na- 
tional capital should be indicated. Thir- 
teen picces of copy in all were prepared, 
and each piece appeared in the local 
papers every day except Saturday and 
Sunday for one week. In other words, 
advertisement number one started off on 
Monday morning in the Post. The fol- 
lowing afternoon that same piece of copy 
was run in the columns of the Star. The 
next afternoon the Times ran it, and 
the next morning it was in the Herald. 
On Friday afternoon it was in the News. 

The same procedure was followed in 
the case of advertisement number two, 
and so on down the line until the cam- 
paign was completed. It began on 
March 26 and was concluded on June 15. 

According to official figures, the entire 
cost of the campaign, including linage, 
cuts, and drawings, amounted to $6,- 
834.20. Of this total, $6,365.85 was ac- 
counted for by linage and $268.35 by art 
work. 

The campaign was opened by an adver- 


tisement signed by W. W.. Spaid, 
partner of W. B. Hibbs & Co., the then 
president of the District of Columbia 
3ankers Association. This advertise- 


ment took the form of an announcement 
which reads as follows: 

“The Bankers Association will present 
in the newspapers for the next three 
months a series of articles on fiduciary 
service that will be of vital interest to 
every one who possesses an estate or life 
insurance and who desires to assure to 
the family or other heirs the permanent 
benefits therefrom. 

“There is an unselfish purpose in 
fiduciary advertising that is often over- 


looked. When the Association urges 
individuals to make wills and create 
trusts, it is not merely attempting to 


secure new business for member banks— 
it is helping to conserve the results of 
years of effort and insure the well-being 
of the dependent and helpless. Viewed 
in the light of an educational opportunity, 
the series will reward both those who 
read and those who render the service.” 

Thus, the opening advertisement 
sounded the keynote of the campaign and 
“set” the reading public for the an- 
nouncements to follow. 

One of the most 
the advertisements, published and one 
which attracted widespread attention, 
showed a picture of the late George 


striking of all 


M. Pullman, of the Pullman Com- 
pany, and was headed “wit you 
BE AS CONSIDERATE?” It then went 
on to quote a clause from  Pull- 


man’s will which stated “My wife is not 
named herein as executrix or trustee, be- 
cause it is my wish to relieve her of the 
labors, cares and responsibilities of the 
positions of executrix and trustee.” 

Copy below this paragraph read thus: 

“Would you knowingly subject your 
wife, your mother—or any relative or 
friend to the numerous and onerous 
duties required in the settlement of an 
estate? Manifestly it is inconsiderate to 
make an inexperienced and untrained in- 
dividual the executor of your will. 

“A corporate executor has many ad- 
vantages, such as financial responsibility, 
wide experience and a trained organiza- 
tion and—very important also—perpetual 
existence. 

“A conference with one of our trust 
offices entails no obligation and may save 
untold sorrows. Call, write or telephone 
one of the undersigned banks and a trust 
officer will gladly make an appointment 
at your office or at the bank, as you 
desire.” 

The banks taking part in the campaign, 
those offering fiduciary services, and 
whose names were appended to each 
advertisement, were the National Bank 
of Washington, National Metropolitan 
Bank, National Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Riggs National Bank, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Union Trust Company, 
Washington "Loan and Trust’ Company, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Commercial National Bank, Continental 
Trust Company, District National Bank, 
Farmers and Mechanics National Bank, 


Federal - American National Bank, 
Franklin National Bank, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Lincoln National Bank, 


Merchants Bank and Trust Company, 
and the Munsey Trust Company. 

An especially popular note was struck 
in one of the pieces of copy which was 
headed “OVERHEARD ON THE TRAIN” and 
which continued in this strain: 

“Have you ever caught a stray bit of 
some stranger’s conversation that started 
you thinking? 

“This happened to a friend of ours. 
He was riding on a train. Two ladies 
well beyond middle age in the seat be- 
hind were exchanging confidences in 
voices that carried. 

“Here is the remark that arrested his 
attention : 
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“*Well, my husband attends to all the 
financial matters. If he died I wouldn't 
have the slightest idea what to do.’ 

“This struck home. In a flash it 
dawned on our friend that his own good 
wife would be just as helpless. In fact, 
he doubted if she really understood the 
difference between a debenture bond and 
a first mortgage bond; or a preferred 
stock and a stock purchase warrant! 

“For years he had meant to make his 
will and arrange matters so that if any- 
thing should happen . . 

“Being a man who followed thought 
with action, he lost no time in arranging 
to put the settlement of his estate into 
experienced hands. 

“We hear many such human stories in 
the course of our day’s work as execu- 
tor and trustee of our fellow townsmen’s 
estates. 

“This work brings us very close to 
people. We come into their lives at 
times when sympathetic’ understanding, 
as well as sound business judgment and 
counsel are urgently needed. This cor- 
dial ,elationship lasts as long as they 
live.” 

Another advertisement revealed these 


fiduciary functions for individuals: 
Executor under a will; administrator of 
an estate; trustee under a will; trust 


arrangement or deed of trust or life in- 
surance trust; agent and custodian; com- 
mitee of incompetents; guardian of 
minors. Corporations, it was pointed 
out, use the service as transfer agent and 
registrar of stock; fiscal agent; guaran- 
tor of titles; trustee under mortgages; 
and treasurer. 

The copy itself was neatly and effec- 
tively arranged as to typography and 
cuts, with a good amount of art work 
included wherever possible. No attempt 
was made to overcrowd the advertise- 
ments with text matter, and the purpose 
of the campaign to educate and by edu- 
cating to broaden the appeal of the serv- 
ices constantly was borne in mind. The 
result was that the display brought much 
public notice. 

Here are some additional headings on 
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the advertisements which will serve to 
indicate further the appeal 

“The Best Executor Under a “Will” ; 
“The Law Can’t See With Your Eyes— 
Nor Give With Your Heart—Make a 
Will and Provide Protection for Your 
Family Today”; “What Is An Insurance 
Trust”; “Don’t Let Sentiment Over 
Rule Good Judgment”; “What A Living 
Trust Would Have Accomplished”; ‘| 
Told My Wife What I Thought My 
Widow Ought to Know”; “When A 
Good Idea Takes Hold.” 

Washington bankers whose institutions 
participated in the special campaign for 
the most part are genuinely -enthusiastic 
over the whole idea and the manner in 
which it has worked out. 


SANKA NOW IN DAILIES 


Copy Sent Out This Week—Size of 
Campaign Depends on Sales 


Copy ranging in size from 400 lines to 
full pages sent out this week by Young & 
Rubicam, New York advertising agents, 
heralded the start of Sanka Coffee ad- 
vertising in newspapers. The copy was 


sent to papers in New York, Boston, 
Providence, Binghamton, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Rochester and Milwaukee. 


George C. Dabert, of Young & Rubi- 
cam, who handles the Sanka account, 
told Enrror & PUBLISHER that no definite 
schedule for placing copy had been out- 
lined. The future spotting of Sanka ad- 
vertising depends wholly on the results 
of the work carried on by the company’s 
salesmen in various cities. Mr. Dabert 
would not disclose the amount of Sanka’s 
appropriation. 


AWARDED HONORARY DEGREES 


At Dartmouth’s 159th commencement 
at Hanover, N. H., recently, Mark 
Sullivan, Washington writer for New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate received 
the degree of Litt. D. while Philip Hale, 
music and dramatic critic of the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald was awarded the degree 
of Mus. D. 
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Experiment 


means far more than prom- 
ises, no matter how enthusi- 
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have a record of daily per- 
formances in over 400 news- 
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to investigation. 
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New York has definitely 
Accepted The Telegram 






Ee SARLY in 1927, The New York Telegram was pur- 
SE Coq chased by SCRIPPS-HOWARD. Certain changes 
™ were made in the make-up and physical appear- 

J ance of the paper; new features were added; sheer 
editorial quality was the only inducement offered to 


obtain circulation. 


New York responded readily to this type of journalistic 
enterprise. The Telegram has been definitely accepted. 
Its large and steadily growing reader audience represents 
a unit of EVEN BUYING POWER because The Telegram 
has attracted the alert and aggressive type of reader—men 
and women who do not seek sex news and sensationalism 
but who read and respect The Telegram because of its trust- 
worthy, thorough, clean and wholesome news service. That 
is why approximately 88% of The Telegram’s circulation is 
concentrated within the better class districts of New York. 


Advertisers who appreciate the value of linking their 
aims for leadership with newspapers of conscience and 
character will find The Telegram a factor of tremendous 
importance in reaching and selling New Yorkers with pur- 
chasing power and purchasing impulse. 


The New York Telegram 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the United Press and Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 73 Dey Street, New York City 
Seattle Portland Atlanta Detroit Chicago Phone Cortlandt 8000 
San Francisco Cleveland Los Angeles 





Visit the SCRIPPS-HOWARD display at the I. A. A. Convention in Detroit. (Booths 
21, 22, 23, 24, Section A, in the Fountain Room under the main auditorium.) The news 
of the Convention and the spot news of the day will be bulletined as it is received 
over a special United Press wire. 
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PREFERRED HANDLING GIVEN LETTERS 
FROM READERS BY N. Y. EDITORS 





Public Correspondence in Paper Creates Good Will, 


Say 


Men Who Edit Brickbats and Bouquets from Subscribers 
Who Like to Air Opinions 





By JOHN F. ROCHE 


HE reading public likes to write 
letters to newspapers. It will write 
about anything. Such widely variegated 
problems as whether or not concrete is 
porous, whether apple pie should be made 
with or without cinnamon flavoring, or 
the best method of growing hair on a 
bald head all open the dikes letting in 
floods of letters from readers, solving the 
problem or raising further complications. 
The editorial pages of most newspapers 
are parade grounds for the opinions of 
both satisfied and irritated subscribers. 
New York newspapers, printing these 
letters under such headings as “Public 
Forum,” “People’s Voice,” etc., handle 
and edit them in a variety of ways. They 
all consider them important enough to 
warrant the full attention of a staff 
member. 

On the New York Evening Telegram 
letters from readers are regarded as a 
valuable means of creating good-will. 
Every letter received, which is not di- 
rectly connected with any particular busi- 
ness of the paper, but is solely a com- 
munication expressing a reader’s opinions, 
is acknowledged by a printed post card. 
The card explaiiis that it is not possible 
to print all the letters received, and ex- 
presses the Telegram’s thanks for the 
interest shown by the writer. 

More than 150 letters a day come to 
the Telegram’s office. They are looked 
over by a member of the staff, and the 
important ones are then referred to Roy 
Howard, publisher of the paper. Those 
that seem to warrant it are accorded a 
personal reply by Mr. Howard. 

H. M. Anderson of the New York Sun 
is the man designated to take charge of 
that paper’s editorial page mail. No at- 
tempt is made to acknowledge all letters, 
but a great many are answered by a 
personal letter from Mr. Anderson. 

The methods of the Sun in editing 
letters was explained by Mr. Anderson. 
“We don’t have any set rule. We allow 
freedom of opinion as long as it is in 
good taste. All letters, of course are 
edited for presentability and grammar. 
No letter is forced to conform to any 
certain style. If a writer has an original 
and interesting style, his letter is run 
just as he wrote it.” 

The Sun also conducts another de- 
partment based on letters from readers. 
It is called “What Do You Think?” and 
is headed each day with a letter from 
some subscriber which seems likely to 
create a discussion. 

One of the biggest arguments ever 
fought out in this department was started 
by a query as to how an insect could 
cross a room under certain given con- 
ditions. Solutions deluged the Sun’s 
office. Architects even sent in diagrams 
and small models of rooms, marked to 
show how the insect would accomplish 
the feat. 

The department is under the direction 
of Owen Oliver of the Sun’s editorial 
staff, who declares that most of the 
letters he receives do not have to be 
edited very much. 

“The letters are never cut unless the 
writer indicates a willingness to have 
such action taken,” Mr. Oliver said. “We 
never forward letters and never give 
addresses, except in unusual cases. There 
was the case of a girl who wrote and 
asked for financial aid so that she could 
have a necessary operation performed. 
Her letter was printed, and interested 
people, who wrote in reply, were told 
how they could get in touch with the 
girl. Several prominent physicians offered 
their services.” 

Like all other editorial correspondence 
denartments the Sun’s “What Do You 
Think?” section is a clearing house for 
people who want help in getting jobs and 
for charity organizations. All such cases 


are thoroughly examined, according to 
Mr. Oliver, and if they are worthy their 
letters are printed. 

An interesting angle to the editing of 
the “What Do You Think?” department, 
Mr. Oliver told this reporter, is the fact 
that Tuesday marks the low point in the 
daily procession of mail. For some un- 
explainable reason the receipts on this 
day are very meager. 

Probably the record letter writer of 
all is a person, so far unidentified, who 
writes sometimes four letters a day to 
the New York Times. Occasionally he 
takes a day off, but he never fails to 
bombard the Times’ mail basket with 
two or three days’ supply of letters the 
following day. Edward A. Lyman, who 
told of this pest, edits the letters which 
are to appear on the Times’ editorial 
page, and he said that he has never yet 
been able to make out more than two 
words of this persistent correspondent’s 
writing. Both words are of a religious 
nature, and the letters are written on 
old paper bags in indelible pencil. 

Anywhere from 50 to 300 letters a 
day containing editorial comment are re- 
ceived by the Times. Big news events 
cause a large increase in the mail, and 
Lindbergh’s flight, of course unleashed a 
landslide of correspondence. Out of 521 
letters bearing on the flight, three were 
written by rebellious souls, disparaging 
the Colonel’s feat. All the rest were 
widely enthusiastic and full of praise for 


Lindbergh. 
Mr. Lyman notices that quite a number 
of letters are signed with pen names. 


“People probably use pen names rather 
than their own because they don’t want 
their neighbors to joke about their get- 
ting into print,” he said. “We allow 
writers to use pen names, if their letters 


are all right,” he continued, “but all 
anonymous letters are barred.” 

The Times carries a full page of 
letters every Sunday in addition to the 


daily section on the editorial page. The 
Sunday letters touch on a great variety 
of topics and come from all over the 
world. The daily letters are limited to 
local topics. All letters received are filed 
permanently. 

L. R. E. Paulin. editorial writer for 
the New York World, started editing 
letters about a year ago and says that 
he has become very interested in the 
job. He ignores the writer who demands 
that his letter be printed just as it is 
written. “Such a person,” Mr. Paulin 
declares, “assumes the right to take 
possession of the editorial columns of a 
newspaper, and I do not hesitate to 
ignore his letter completely.” 

Letters which are too long to be 
printed in their entirety, but which con- 
tain a pertinent paragraph or two are 
clipped, and the paragraph is printed in 
a column together with other such para- 
graphs under the heading “Said By 
World Readers.” 

Mr. Paulin explains his ideas about 
editing a correspondence department as 
follows : 

“T select letters for their importance, 
originality, or wit. Letters cannot be 
too long, because I think it is best to 
get a variety of letters into print, rather 
than one or two long documents. 

“The letters printed in the World do 
not always have to be on important 


subjects. If a letter is interesting and 
well written it will be printed even 
though ‘it is based on some trifling 


matter. 

“T often receive letters criticizing the 
World’s policy and an accompanying 
note challenging the World to print the 
letter. Such a performance is offensive. 
and the writer would have a_ better 
chance of getting a hearing, if he kept 
his letter within thegbounds of decency. 
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We often print letters critical of the 


per. 

“Then there are people who have the 
idea that the ‘Public Forum’ is a platform 
from which they can launch attacks on 
their pet hates. Letters often are re- 
ceived, which are too abusive to print. 
The public seems wholly ignorant of its 
rights in connection with the publication 
of opinions.” 

No attempt is made to answer all let- 
ters, although every letter is kept on file 
for a month. Many letters are answered 
personally by Mr. Paulin. 

The Daily News, which is the recipient 
of about 150 to 300 letters a day from 
readers, is forced to cut them mercilessly 
because of the tabloid form of the paper. 
Fortunately most of their readers realize 
that not much space is available, and, 
accordingly, keep their letters short. 

Rubin Maury, who has charge of 
“The People’s Voice,” the News’ corres- 
pondence column, says that the subject 
which most interests the people who 
write to the paper is the subway situa- 
tion in New York. 

All the editors interviewed said that 
their correspondence departments have 
been targets for the artillery of the press 
agent. The majority of attempts for 
publicity have come from the publicity 
departments of the theatrical district, 
but numerous attempts by national ad- 
vertisers to get the name of their product 
mentioned have been spotted. Some times 
a publicity letter gets by accidentally, 
and sometimes it is printed despite the 
publicity angle. 

Mr. Paulin of the World told Epitor 
& PustisHer that he does not hesitate 
to print a letter containing the name of 
a nationally advertised product if it is 
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interesting or dwelts on an important 
subject. 

Out of the blizzard of letters which 
descends daily on the New York papers 
many news stories come to life, appeals 
for aid are answered, problems are 
solved and disputes are settled. And 
most of the editors admit that the public 
forum or whatever they may call their 
correspondence columns is one of the 
most important features of the daily 
paper. 


PRINTS NEWS OF YEAR 2028 


Reporters of Bloomington (ill.) Sun. 
day Pantagraph Instructed to Un- 


leash Imaginations ‘ 


One page of the Bloomington (lIIl.) 
Sunday Pantagraph, June 17 was de- 
voted to news of the year 2028. Assign- 
ment slips were given to Teporters during 
the preceding week urging them to use 


their imaginations and write stories 
covering events they thought might 
happen 100 years from now. Death 


beams, mechanical men, airplane landings 
on roof tops, a trip to Mars and a trans- 
Atlantic swim were some of the news 
stories reported. 

A three-column picture was featured 
on the page, showing a large dirigible 
anchored to a mooring mast in a down- 
town street of Bloomington. The caption 
related that the aircraft had stopped there 
for five minutes on its way to Los 
Angeles. 

J. L. Hasbrouck is editor of the Pant- 


agraph ; ‘David Merwin is managing 
a, and Hubbard F. Keavey, city 
editor, 
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Flint Dail Journal 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


Visit Our 
Exhibit 


Detroit 
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MO 


Any desired information 
about Michigan and the 
Booth Newspaper Area will 
be gladly furnished at that 
time or by any of these 
Booth Newspapers. 


Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
; 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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WOMAN-INTEREST SEEN IN G MILES OF MAIL 


_10¢ Sunday 


L. A. HAILED AS ONE OF THE BEST RADIO SET MARKETS 





FASHIONS AND HOME 
OF PRIMARY INTEREST 


ORE than six miles of mail, 
written by women readers of The 
Los Angeles Examiner, are received 


annually by Prudence Penny, editor of 
The Examiner’s H hold Ec ics Section 
and director of its Cooking School; by Margot, 
editor of its “Fashions” department; Dr, 
Evans, advisor on health affairs, and Beulah 
Vaughn, expert on beauty. 


Fashions Paramount 

The total runs to 66,000 letters a year and 
represents a degree of woman-interest that many 
papers of considerably ener circulation in 
larger cities might justifiably envy. f 

A breakdown of how the letters come in 
shows that Dr, Evans received a proximately 
3,120 letters a year addressed to him in care 
of The Los Angeles Examiner; Beulah Vaughn, 
about 9,110, requesting advice on how the 
writer may take advantage of cosmetics to 
create more beauty for herself; Margot, about 
38,600 annually, asking how and what to wear, 
and Prudence Penny, about 15,000 annually 
requesting information on every conceivable 
woman subject under the sun—and a lot that 
are entirely inconceivable by any mere man, 


Aids Selling 

Such woman-interest, built up by features 
peculiar! ppm to women, partially ex- 
plains nai The Examiner consistently is domi- 
nant in its leadership in such classifications as 
jewelry, furs, toilet requisites, furniture mil- 
linery, etc., while still intai undisputed 
championship as the most interesting man’s 
paper in the Los Angeles territory, 














Premiums Fail to 
Take Place of Merit 


ALTHOUGH the other morning newspaper 
in Los Angeles presented subscribers with 
from 8,000 to 10,000 premiums as a form of 
“persuasion” between the 1927 and the 1928 
Spring statement, The Examiner, using only 
merit and superiority as a premium added 3,265 
MORE daily subscribers than did its con- 
temporary, and 3,537 MORE Sunday. 

In view of the fact that Examiner sub- 
scribers pay $1.05 a month for their paper 
delivered by carrier, whereas they can get the 
othe? morning paper for 90¢, and other local 
papers for from 60¢ a month down to 30¢, 
the figures revealed in a comparison of the 
Spring statements are considered significant. 

Among the forms of solace used by the 
other morning newspaper were “brush sets, 
flashlights, dictionaries, cookbooks and thermos 
bottles.’’ 





Financial Editor of the 


OS ANGELES bank clearings are 
currently running at the rate of a 
billion dollars a mon 
What is perhaps more significant, 
this city has passed San Francisco, to 
take fifth place g the leadi cities 
of the country in the volume of clear- 
ings; while the percentage of gain being 
shown in Los Angeles clearings is sec- 
ond only to New York. 
In the period January 1 to May 15th, 
1928, Los Angeles bank clearings 
amounted to $3,930,054,898. This was 








Bank Clearings in Los Angeles Attain 
Billion-Dollar-a-Month Mark! 


By W. KENNETH HAYES 


Los Angeles Examiner 


an increase of $316,016,335 over the 
corresponding period of last year, $607,- 
883,286 above 1926 and $1,023,455,769 
more than in the similar period of 1925. 

In the week ended May 10, the aver- 
age increase in clearings for the twenty- 
two leading cities, outside of New York, 
was 10.1 per cent, as compared with a 
37.4 per cent gain registered by this 
city. New York, with an increase of 
37.8 per cent, was the only city to show 
a greater percentage gain than Los 
Angeles. 








Worth-While Classifications 


In Top Place on L. A. Examiner 


UNNING true to the form that 

month after month proves the pres- 
tige of The Los Angeles Examiner, 
classification figures for May were re- 
cently released, and their significance in 
determining what newspaper in America’s 
Fifth Greatest Market is most influential 
among buyers of the top layer, is again 
being remarked by advertisers. 


First With Best 
All newspapers are FIRST, of course, 
in some classifications; we know of none 
that is first in all. What the Examiner 
is proud of is its leadership in classifi- 
cations that mean something; classifica- 
tions in which the advertising must be 
resultful among people of more than or- 
dinary ranking in life, above-the-average 
in spending ability and discrimination. 
During May, for example, The Exami- 
ner LED ALL LOS ANGELES 
NEWSPAPERS IN local advertising 
in: 
Notice These: 


Furniture Radio 

Furs Real Estate 
Jewelry Resorts 
Cafes Hotels 


Musical Instruments 
Autos, Motorcycles and Accessories 


. as well as others of lesser im- 
portance. 


We leave conclusions to the wisdom of 
any space-buyer. 


Los Angeles Has Busiest 
Auto Traffic in World 


Los ANGELES’ automobile _ traffic 
greatly exceeds that of New York 
City, the largest city in the world, ac- 
cording to comparisons made by the traf- 
fic commission from New York figures. 
New York only has two street inter- 
sections where the total number of auto- 
mobiles exceeds 30,000 cars in twelve 
hours. As far back as 1924 Los Angeles 
had twelve intersections with more than 
30,000 cars passing in twelve hours, and 
at the present time there are approxi- 
mately twenty. 
The heaviest intersection in New York 





‘is Park avenue and Fifty-seventh street, 


with 42,377 cars in twelve hours. For 
the same period 49,325 cars passed the 
intersection of Wilshire and Western in 
Los Angeles. 





EXAMINER FIRST IN 
FIELD SINCE START 


ITH the Radio Manufacturers’ 

Association convention only re- 
cently adjourned in Chicago, with the 
annual Radio Show scheduled for Sep- 
tember 2nd in Los Angeles, and with a 
big year ahead for radio in general, 
space-buyers for radio advertisers are 
again checking up to find out where they 
have been able to accomplish ready sales 
at the least cost. 

In the Southern California market of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 people, the answer seems 
to be “through the Los Angeles Examiner.” 

The 1927 figures for radio lineage in Los 

Angeles show that of ALL the local retail 
radio advertising carried in this city, 39% 
appeared in The Examiner. Of the national 
radio lineage, the percentage was even higher~- 
44.2%. 
If the figures for radio saturation developed 
last year through a survey by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs hold good, in the 
Los Angeles market, there is still existent 
here a potential “first radio” field of over 
500,000 sets. 

The Southern California market, therefore, 
provides both an opportunity and a medium 
through which to take advantage of it. Use 
— Examiner—dominant in radio since radio 

gan! 


New Chicago Representative 


ATQINTMENT of J. D. Galbraith as 
Chicago and Middle West representative 
of The Los Angeles Examiner, to sycceed 
W. H, Wilson, is announced. Galbraith was 
formerly head of the automobile department of 
The Herald-Examiner in Chicago. e recently 
¢ leted i i wend! saree of the 
is now fortified with 





p an sive 
Los Angeles market an 
information for manufacturers contemplating 
entry into this rich territory. His oi is 
612 Hearst Building, Chicago. Telephone 
Main 5000, 


State Second in Plane Plants 


XCEEDED 4 by New York in number, 
and tied by only one other state, California 
how owns nine of the sixty-one aircraft manu- 
facturing factories in the entire United States. 
The state with which it ties is Michi 
according to a review of U. S, Department of 
Commerce figures. 


L. A. Big Wire User 


L°s ANGELES is exceeded only by Chicago 
and New York in the amount of Western 
Union business handled, according to W, R. 
Williams, superintendent of the | office, 
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PUBLICATIONS CONTINUE TO 


THRIVE ON EGOTISM OF PROSPECTS 





Sugared Stories Promptly Manufactured Providing Subject 
Buys 25 or More Copies of Magazine at 35 Cents Each— 
Writers Get 10 Per Cent of Each Order 





By JOHN C. KLEIN 


T° egcism alone must be ascribed the 

willingness of hosts of men, women 
and business concerns to part with their 
money in exchange for “write-ups” in 
publications which make no pretense of 
being in business for any other purpose 
than to provide an outlet for these people 
to tell the world about themselves. 
Needless to say, their money is prac- 
tically thrown away, for the actual bene- 
fit they receive is almost nothing. New 
York like many other cities, has many 
weekly and monthly magazines which 
make a business of selling their space 
for cash, and make no denial that this is 
their sole object in existing. 

Many of them use the classified col- 
umns of the dailies to aid their scheme. 
One of the largest morning papers each 
Sunday prints the following classified ad- 
vertisement : 
news writers wanted for busi- 


must be experienced; remu- 
Apply 4th fleor, 


“Editorial and 
ness publication; 
neration scaled upon results. 
174 Fifth Ave.” 


A visit to the address given was 
illuminating. It proved to be the office 
of the National Business Review, which 
occupies the greater part of the fourth 
floor. This is a semi-monthly publica- 
tion, of excellent appearance. It con- 
sists, usually, of 32 pages. The typo- 
graphical work is very good. fine, 
heavy coated paper is used. The front 
and back pages are in color, the front 
page having an imprint of the Capitol, 
at Washington, D. C., against a red 
background, while underneath is the 
flamboyant slogan, “The Truth About 
Business is Good News.” The general 
appearance of the publication is im- 
pressive, and to the eye conveys the im- 
pression that it.is one of the standard 
trade papers. The masthead announces 
that Jules Gilbert Moritz is the publisher 
and that the yearly subscription is $7; 
single copies, 35 cents. Branch offices 
are located in Boston and Philadelphia. 

The managing editor is O. T. Gurnee. 
He says that his former newspaper con- 
nections included the position of rewrite 
man on the Chicago Herald-Examiner 
and on several other newspapers in that 
city while he has also been on the re- 
write desk of the Lowisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Herald. He said 
that he has also worked on Tampa, Fia.. 
dailies and has been editor of several 
dailies in Indiana, among them one in 
Gary. Mr. Gurnee explained: 

“We want good editorial and news men 
who have had daily newspaper experi- 
ence and who are especially strong on 
rewrite. The pay depends on the amount 
of notices or ‘write-ups’ he turns out 
that are sold to the subjects written 
about and the number of copies of the 
magazine sold containing the notices. 
The pay is ten per cent of the amount 
we collect. 

“This is the way the thing works,” 
he explained. “We have from ten to 
twelve—the number varies—men work- 
ing in the news room. These include 
experienced newspaper men, those whose 
experience is more limited and others 
we term ‘students.’” 

He said that by “students” he meant 
young men or boys who are being 
“broken in” to the work. He continued: 

“We subscribe for all the New York 
morning and afternoon papers and for a 
number of trade publications of this city. 
Two or three of each of these are as- 
signed to each man. Our office hours 
are from nine o'clock in the morning 
until five in the afternoon. As seon as a 
man reaches the office in the morning he 
begins to go through his papers and 
magazines. He cuts out what he re- 
gards as good ‘leads.’ These may be 
about .residents of New York or people 


who are visiting here and stopping at 
hotels or elsewhere. 

“Then he starts to write up each ‘lead.’ 
He puts his name at the head of the 
first page of the ‘write-up’ for identifica- 
tion purposes. No ‘write-up’ must ex- 
ceed 400 words. These are placed in a 
large box. The articles are taken from 
this box later and passed on for edi- 
torial judgment. If they pass the desk 
the ‘write-ups’ are then turned over to 
our salesmen. 


“These men then get busy on the tele- 
phone. Everything in the way of solicita- 
tion is done over the ‘phone. No per- 
sonal calls are made on the ‘prospects.’ 
The ‘approach,’ as it is termed, requires 
a good deal of finesse. An inexperienced 
salesman may bungle the thing, so that 
only men who know their business are 
entrusted with the job, for if the man, 
woman or concern we are after is not 
handled in the right way the whole work 
may be ‘queered.’ 

“For instance, assuming that the man 
written up is in the wholesale carpet 
business. The salesman does not tell 
him, at first, that we have written him 
up. Some of the ‘prospects’ are inclined 
to be ‘cold’ when they answer the "phone 
and short in their replies. So the sales- 
man says, ‘This is the office of the Na- 
tional Business Review. Of course, you 
know of the Review, Mr. Blank. It is 
one of the leading trade publications. We 
have written an article about the whole- 
sale carpet trade that we intend to run 
in our next issue, but in order to avoid 
any errors we wish to submit the article 
to you for examination before going 
ahead with it.’ This mollifies him and 
may appeal to his vanity. This is what 
we call the ‘preliminary approach.’ 

“Next comes the ‘direct appeal,’ as we 
term it. It is the ‘upward sweep,’ the 
‘crescendo’ or final ‘closing talk.’ The 
‘prospect’ is told that a messenger will 
bring a copy of the article to his office 
for his inspection at whatever time may 
suit his convenience, together with a little 
statement (we never use the word ‘con- 
tract’) in which is mentioned the number 
of copies of the magazine he may care to 
take, at thirty-five cents per copy. We 
take no orders for less than twenty-five 
copies. 

“Not until the messenger returns with 
the article O. K.’d and the statement 
signed, does the man who wrote the ‘puff’ 
know how much he is to get out of it. 
Payments are made weekly. We are not 
particular about a check accompanying 
the acceptance because if we have the 
‘prospects’ signature he can usually be 
held on it. When the issue of the Re- 
view containing the article is printed the 
number of copies ordered are sent him. 

“This business is an entirely legitimate 
one. We believe we give the subject of 
the ‘write-up’ his money’s worth. No 
compulsion of any kind is used to induce 
anyone to pay for a ‘write-up.’ If he, 
she or it, if it is a concern or business 
establishment written up—tells us they 
do not care for the article we do not 
print it, and that’s the end of it.” 

Referring to a copy of the Review of 
June 1, which carried only four-and-a- 
half pages of display advertisements, Mr. 

rnee was asked how much of the 
matter in that issue, from cover to cover, 
was paid for. Mr. Gurnee looked 
blank for a moment and then said, 
triumphantly : 

“Why, it’s all paid for. There is not 
an item in the entire publication, with 
the exception of a few ‘fillers,’ that is 
not paid matter.” 

So there you are. 

Further examination of the issue of 
June 1 showed that among the “write- 
ups” of “not more than 400 words,” 
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were the following individuals and con- 
cerns : 

A full page picture of C. Bascom 
Slemp, a political lieutenant of Herbert 
C. Hoover, Republican candidate for 
President, with a two-column cut of Mr. 
Hoover and a quantity of laudatory mat- 
ter; Robert Campbell, president of a 
linoleum company; Carmi A. Thompson, 
candidate for the United States Senate 
from Ohio; Benjamin Heidt, who has 
“reached the top rung” in the cloak and 
suit business; J. P. Rane and E. F. 
Albee, theatrical men; Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, the “Zion City” man; Mrs. Al- 
fred Brosseau, described as “the militant 
American patriot, as she appeared re- 
cently upon the occasion of her presenta- 
tion at the English court”; Henry 
Hebermann, president of the American 
Export Steamship Corporation, the 
Montana Smelting & Refining Co.; 
Charles L. Bussing, an accident insurance 
broker, whose photograph bore the re- 
assuring words, “yours for no accidents,” 
and many others. 

The Review has an “editorial” page. 
One of the “editorials” concerns a suit 
that is now in court in defense of a 
patent, the “editorial” observing, in a 
friendly way, “It is the general feeling, 
in view of this consideration, that the 
Lyons Piece Dye Works should be given 
every assistance by the courts in the 


suit which it has brought against an- 


other member of the industry charging 
infringement of patent relative to a flock 
printing machine for fabrics.” Still an- 
other “editorial,” under the caption, 
“Why Not Support Hoover,” reproves 
some of the large daily newspapers of 
the country, observing, “It is particularly 
regrettable that the policy of some metro- 
politan newspapers is so arranged that 
they seek to bring undue publicity to 
the contributions which have been made 
to the preliminary campaign of Herbert 
Hoover for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency of the United States.” 

The National Business Review is only 
one of the many publications who will 
write you up, for cash. The Commercial 
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Reporter, at 5 Columbus Circle does 
business along these lines and does not 
deny it. The financial section of New 
York is filled with sheets that will 
“boost” anyone for a price, from a 
crooked stock operator to a mining or 
oil concern anxious to sell its valueless 
shares. 





MAURER LOSES 


Higher Board Refuse to Renew Journal- 
ism Teacher’s Contract 


The department of teacher training of 
the state of Ohio has upheld the action 
of the trustees of Ohio University, 
Athens, in not renewing the contract of 
W. H. Maurer, assistant professor of 
journalism. Maurer was city editor of 
the Athens Messenger, receiving part of 
his salary from the newspaper and part 
from the university, a journalism labor- 
atory being conducted at the newspaper 
office. 

It, has been held that Maurer has dis- 
regarded the continued success of the 
laboratory by his aggressive devotion to 
various causes, one of them being the 
miners’ side of the controversy in the coal 
strike in Southern Ohio. 


BELL VISITS CANADA 


Robert Bell, publisher of the Christ- 
church (New Zealand) Lyttleton Times, 
and president of the Press Congress of 
the World, visited Vancouver, B. C., 
recently, on his way to Alaska. After a 
short stay in Dawson, and other parts of 
the Yukon Territory he was to return to 
Jasper National Park in Canada for a 
vacation. 





POLISH TELEGRAM LAUNCHED 


The new Polish Telegram made its 
first appearance in Buffalo on June 28. 
It is a weekly succeeding the Daily Tele- 
gram which suspended publication in 
March, 1927. B. S. Kamienski, is the 
new editor and Joseph S. Maszubowski 
is president and general manager. 











“One paper” schedules in Dallas usually 
list The Dallas News 


“Two paper” advertisers— 


Those who want evening as well as 


morning coverage— 


Or more intense local saturation— 


Add The Journal and secure major eve- 
ning paper representation at a very 
small increase in cost, 


Using the News and Journal combina- 


tion rate. 


Separate circulation organizations 
assure a minimum of duplication be- 
tween The News and The Journal. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY—Representatives 
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DON’T SIGN CONTRACTS 
NOW, EXPERTS SAY 


Newsprint Market Will Continue Soft 
For 3 Years, is Prediction—Price 
Now $60 F.O.B. and Lower 
Prices Expected 


Predictions were freely made in New 
York this week that the newsprint mar- 
ket would continue soft for at least three 
years, and expert buyers were advising 
publishers not to rush their signatures on 
to contracts in any too great haste. 

This advice was being offered in the 
face of promises by the paper companies 
of reductions in price contingent upon 
contracts signed now for 1929. 

H. M. Joyce, manager of sales of the 
Great Northern Paper Company, con- 
firmed as “approximately correct” in- 
formation published in this paper last 
week to the effect that newsprint would 
be reduced $3 a ton to contract customers 
in 1929 regardless of whether or not pub- 
fishers signed now. This week Mr. 
Joyce, who had promised an official state- 
ment said Eprror & PuBLIsHER’s story 
was complete and that there was no need 
for any further comment. 

Insiders predicting that the over-pro- 
duced state of the market will keep prices 
low for at least three years argue that it 
took just that length of time to arrive at 
the peak of over-production, and the cure 
cannot be accomplished in less. 

Other than International Paper Com- 
pany and Great Northern, no paper com- 
panies have announced their 1929 prices. 
Sales representatives, however, it is 
known, are assuring customers that by 
one method or another a price of ap- 
proximately $60 f.o.b. mill will be arrived 
at. In the east a number of mills have 
been selling at $69 a ton delivered and 
have explained that the price will be 
reduced to $66. 

The extent of the over-production is 
variously estimated from 600,000 to 
900,000 tons. 
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New Executives in Charge of Big News 
Features, Inc., New York 


Appointment of N. C. Ferguson as sales 
and promotion manager, and of Louis 
Sobol, as managing editor, of Big News 
Features, Inc., New York, was announced 
this week by W. L. (“Rube”) Wardell, 
vice-President and general manager. 

Mr. Sobol was formerly with Mr. 
Wardell at Famous Features, Inc., as a 
member of the editorial staff. His most 
recent connection was with Automotive 
Daily News as associate editor. He 
has been a newspaper reporter, editor and 
feature writer over a period of 14 years. 
Mr. Sobol is the author of “The High 
Hatters” which ran recently on Broadway 
and of a new play “No Reprieve,” sched- 
uled for fall production. 

Mr. Ferguson comes to Big News Fea- 
tures with a record of 10 years in the 
syndicate and newspaper field, both on 
the editorial and sales ends. His most 
recent connection was with Editors Fea- 
ture Service. 


JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 


Frank A. Robertson has become as- 
sociated with the firm of Palmer, DeWitt 
and Palmer, New York City, it was an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Robertson was 
formerly sole owner of the Washington 
(N. J.) Star, which he recently sold to 
Herbert Peterson of New Haven, Conn, 
at a figure said to be well in advance 
of any other reported sale of a weekly 
newspaper. Mr. Robertson during his 
ownership of the Star was president of 
the New Jersey Press Association. 


BUILDING HOLDS CONVENTION 


Detroit is the home of the largest and 
most costly Masonic temple in the world 
which contains 1037 rooms and cost more 
than $7,500,000. The entire I. A. A. con- 
vention, including all departmentals and 
the great Advertising Exposition is to 
be held in this one building. 
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N. A. N. A. TO OPEN WIRE 
SERVICE JULY 8 


Use of Automatic Printers Does Not 
Mean Spot News Intention, Says 
D. E. Smiley, General Manager 
—Trumbull Joins Staff 


North American Newspaper Alliance 
will start next week distributing feature 
news over automatic printers to its mem- 
bership, which consists of 60 newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. 

In announcing that mechanical details 
of the expansion had been completed, 
David E. Smiley, general manager, em- 
phasized the assertion that N. A. N. A. 
had no intention of ever entering the spot 
news field, but had simply adopted auto- 
matic printer transmission as more mod- 
ern than overhead which was formerly 
used. Wires will be kept open eight 
hours a day, but no attempt will be made 
to keep them crowded continually. 

Four circuits of the system form a con- 
tinuous channel through which the feature 
news will be fed from New York. One 
circuit extends from New England 
through New York and the Eastern Great 
Lakes region to Chicago. Thence two 
circuits stretch toward the Pacific Coast, 
one southwesterly to California, the other 
toward the northwest, to Oregon and 
Vancouver Island. The fourth circuit 
runs southward from New York to New 
Orleans. Mr. Smiley said the wire cir- 
suits may be extended as more members 
are added to the alliance. 

Walter Trumbull has resigned from the 
New York Evening Post where he has 
been writing the column called “The 
Listening Post” to become sports editor 
and feature writer of N. A. N. A. Mr. 
Trumbull was at one time sports editor 
of the New York Sun, and special sports 
writer for the New York World. He 
established his column “The Listening 
Post” on the New York Herald. He is 
also writer of a golf column called 
“Wearin’ Out the Green.” 
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Another newcomer on the N. A. N. A. 
staff is Mollie Merrick, who will write 
a daily dispatch from Hollywood. 


NEW KIMBERLY-CLARK PLAN 


Delaware Corportaion to Be Formed to 
Acquire Present Company 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation will 
be chartered under the laws of Delaware 
to acquire the assets and business of the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, which holds 
majority ownership of the Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., the re- 
mainder being held by the New York 
Times, it was announced Wednesday. 

The Kimberly-Clark Company manu- 
factures chiefly book papers for maga- 
zines, supplying more than fifty national 
magazine publishers. Its rotogravure 
paper is used in about 90 per cent of 
American publications using that product. 
The Spruce Falls Company, which repre- 
sents an investment of $27,000,000, has a 
long-term contract to supply the Times 
with its entire newsprint requirements, 
accounting for more than 50 per cent of 
Spruce Falls capacity. 

The Kimberly-Clark Company directly 
and through a subsidiary owns seven 
plants, and its production of paper in 
1927 amounted to more than 141,000 tons. 


WILL FLY TO CONVENTION 


International Advertising Association 
delegates are expected to begin arriving 
in Detroit Saturday afternoon by air- 
plane. Two planes are expected from 
Philadelphia and another from Pitts- 
burgh. An all-metal 12 passenger plane 
will carry Miss Florence Dart, president 
of the Philadelphia Women’s Advertising 
Club. A special train will carry the re- 
mainder of the Philadelphia delegation 
arriving in Detroit Sunday morning. 


Harry H. Culver, founder of the Culver 
City suburb of Los Angeles is expected 
to fly from the coast, arriving Sunday. 
Five thousand delegates are expected to 
be present when the convention opens. 
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The Summer 
White House 


Is just 35 miles from Superior and 


Duluth. (Located in lower right- 


hand corner of map). 
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The Summer Executive Offices 


are located in Superior. 











Superior and Duluth, connected 
by five bridges and fifteen minutes 
apart, from the center of one to 
the center of the other, are a 
combined city of 110,000 popu- 


lation. 


4 The Superior Telegram and 
\ _ oa Duluth News Tribune combina- 
penmery an tion cover this city and the sur- 
rounding suburban territory with 
a total circulation of more than 


58,000 daily. 


Reach this one-city market by | 
using | 
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The Superior Telegram ana Duluth News Tribune Combination 
BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, Inc., Representatives 
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Anny Schedule Designed to Cover 
Los Angeles Must Begin With 


The Evening Herald 


To make a statement like this we must have some 
reasons, and good ones. We have. 


To begin with there are approximately 285,000 families living in that area 
designated by the A. B. C. as Los Angeles “City.” 


Of these, 189,404 families or more than 66% read The Evening Herald 


daily (six times a week). 


Study this chart carefully. 
how the Los Angeles Daily Papers “‘cover”’ the city. 


285,000 Families- Los Angeles Cis 
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It shows graphically just 





The next largest Daily (a morning paper) reaches 
128,275 families in the City, or 61,000 less than The 
Evening Herald. 


The next afternoon paper reaches 83,498 families in 
the city, or less than half as many as The Evening 
Herald. 


Obviously, then, an adequate campaign in Los Angeles 
should begin with this 66% of the families reached 
by The Evening Herald. This audience may be in- 
creased by the addition of one or more other news- 
papers, according to the judgment of the advertiser 
and the size of his appropriation. 


Shrewd advertisers, both local and national, have rec- 
ognized these facts, and in 1927- The Evening Herald 
carried 13,481,888 agate lines of display advertising 


(a morning paper) and 8,482,852 lines for the next 
afternoon paper. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 


New York 


by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 
342 Madison Ave. 


San Francisco Chicago 
by y 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, JOHN H, LEDERER, 
610 Hearst Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. 
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ADVERTISING CLUBS CAN BE USED AS MOST 
EFFECTIVE MEANS OF RESEARCH 


By ROWE STEWART 


President A. A. C. W. (now I. A. A.) in 1920 and President of 
the Philadelphia Record 








THE International Advertising Asso- 

ciation is what its name implies— 
organized advertising. It has, as the 
Associated Ad- 


vertising Clubs 
of the World and 
in its present 
title, made possi- 
ble the develop- 
ment of stand- 
ards of practice, 
which have not 
only helped ad- 
vertising reap its 
full reward, but 
have also helped 
materially to 
make it depend- 
able. 

The National 
Vigilance Com- 
mittee was started in a convention in 
Omaha many years ago and developed 
into the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, Inc., and the many local Better 
Business Bureaus throughout the United 
States. This movement was not only 
responsible for higher standards among 
advertisers themselves and advertising 
agents, but has resulted in influencing 
every form of media in refusing to pub- 
lish or circulate advertising that was 
either fraudulent or deceptive. 

The exchange of ideas at our national 
conventions has sent advertising men and 
women back into their own communities 
able to develop and improve advertising 
and with the realization that the same 
improvement was going on wherever the 
influence of the advertising clubs ex- 
tended. 

The advertising convention in London 
in 1924 was one of the biggest factors 
in selling American advertising to the 
rest of the world. The type of men and 
women represented at that convention 
and the publicity given its proceedings 
made the path of American business, 
through advertising, very much easier. 

Every convention of the International 
Advertising Association and its prede- 
cessor, The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, has put advertising for- 
ward. This cannot be done by any in- 
dividual club, nor can it be done by any 
departmental organization. It could only 
be partly done by them at a great deal 
higher cost than is represented in the 
dues paid by the clubs and individual 
members in the general budget. 

Quite as important as the vigilance 
movement and its successor, the Better 
Business Bureau, is the research work 
mow being done by the committee on 
education under the leadership of Walter 
A. Strong and in charge of Professor 
Barnes, which has for its purpose mak- 
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ing advertising more effective by a study 
of its successes and quite as thoroughly 
its failures. The A. and the 
A. A. A. A. should cooperate fully in 
making the work of this committee com- 
plete. 

All advertising clubs can be used as 
the most effective means of research 
from the standpoint of the retailer and 
consumer as regards advertising, mer- 
chandising and selling and all advertising 
classes in the universities and advertising 
clubs can be of the greatest assistance in 
assembling facts in this survey. 

The shortcomings of advertising are 
usually chargeable either to those who 
do not know enough about it, or those 
who misuse it. The Better Business 
Bureaus and the work being done by 
Professor Barnes will correct both of 
those evils. 

The only handicap to the growth of 
the International Advertising Association 
is the attitude of mind on the part of a 
great many advertising men and women. 
They ask themselves individually and in 
their clubs, “What can the International 
Advertising Association do for me?” In 
view of the splendid record of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, particularly in the past year un- 
der the very able leadership of King 
Woodbridge, every man and woman in 
this country interested in advertising 
should ask, “What can I do to make the 
advertising club in my community and 
in the International Advertising Associa- 
tion as a whole better and stronger. If 
I can render them any service, I will 
be helping myself and my own business.” 

There isn’t any better medium through 
which this attitude can be changed than 
Tue Epiror & PuBLisHER, because the 
important people to be influenced are the 
leaders in advertising whom you reach 
and whose influences and help is needed. 





KEWANEE PUBLISHER MARRIES 


Philip D. Adler, editor and publisher 
of the Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier and 
Miss Henrietta Carol Bondi, Galesburg, 
Ill, were married in the Galesburg club, 
June 25, with the Rabbi Morton Berman, 
Davenport, officiating. They left June 30 
on the Muretania to spend the summer 
abroad and will be at home early in the 
fall. Mr. Adler is the son of E. P. Adler, 
head of the Lee Syndicate, and publisher 
of the Davenport (la.) Times. 


CHANGES TO P. M. FIELD 


L. T. Arthur, publisher, has changed 
his Paris (Ill.) Gagette from the morn- 
ing to the evening field. 








350 HUDSON ST. 





WORRIED? 


If circulation is your problem or the “summer slump” 
the thorn in your side—our current releases will help. 


TIMELY, ATTENTION-COMPELLING 
CIRCULATION BUILDERS 


Write or wire collect for samples and rates 


BIG NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IOWA WEEKLY EDITORS 
ATTEND SHORT COURSE 


More Than 50 Present at State College 
Meeting—tTraer Star-Clipper and 


for 


Audubon Advocate-Republican 
Win Prizes 
The Traer (Ia.) Star-Clipper was 


awarded the silver loving cup for the 
best news story submitted in the annual 
contest sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalism frater- 
nity, at the annual short course conducted 
by the Iowa State College department of 
journalism, Ames, Ia., last week. E. 

Taylor is publisher. The Toledo (Ta.) 
Chronicle received honorable mention. 

The Audubon Advocate-Republican, 
published by Walter Williams, won the 
silver trophy for the best editorial, the 
second consecutive time that Mr. Williams 
has been thus honored. The Sumner 
Gazette and Cherokee Chief received 
honorable mention. F. W. Beckman, man- 
aging editor of the Farmer’s Wife, St 
Paul, presented the awards at the annual 
banquet in College Inn, attended by 50 
newspaper men and women, concluding 
the two-day course. 

Lee P. Loomis, publisher of the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette, was a speaker 
at the dinner. 

Circulation audits for eniatey news- 
papers were advocated by Ole Buck, 
field manager of the Nebraska Press As- 
sociation, who spoke at the opening 
day’s session, and discussed in detail the 
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operation of the audit system recently 
established in his state. audits, he 
argued, not only attracted national ad- 
vertising accounts but stimulated pub- 
lishers to better business methods and 
increased circulation. G. L. Caswell, 
Iowa Press Association field manager, 
followed this with a plea for one adver. 
tising rate, local and national, declaring 
that Iowa newspapers must come to that 
system eventually, because national agen- 
on demand it and because it is the only 
fair basis in view of the cost of handling. 
Truman Manning, economics department, 
Iowa State college, discussed accounting 
and bookkeeping, conducting a round 
table and clinic on the subject. Dr, 
Frank Luther Mott, head of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa department of journalism, 
discussed “Books for the Newspaper 
Man,” and W. C. Jarnigan, president of 
the Iowa Press, publisher of the Storm 
Lake Pilot-Tribune, stressed the need of 
“teaching journalists to journal” in 
keeping proper accounts of the sources 
of revenue and keep in step with the 
times in advertising. H. A. Grantham, 
DeWitt Observer, told of his Texas Hell- 
Box, a “colyum” ‘which boasts more than 
300 contributors, who gather at an an- 
nual dinner. Miss Helen Zene Wortman, 
Baylor University, Belton, Tex., spoke 
of journalism training for women and 
J. W. Jarnigan, Jr., Des Moines, paid 
a tribute to Edwin T. Meredith. Blair 
Converse, head of the technical journal- 
ism school, in charge of this meeting, 
made a brief talk. 


Read Epiror & PuBLIisHER—$4 a year. 





Los Angeles Times 
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Demonstration Home 











Here is truly a masterpiece in 
home-building! Not the usual 
“model home” familiar to every 
city but a home so charming in 
appearance, so perfect in its ap- 
pointments, that all Southern 
California is showering its praise 
upon it. In three weeks’ time, 
more than 100,000 people have 
passed through its doors. 
Fifteen rooms, an inter-com- 
municating telephone system, 
$15,000 pipe organ, antique Per- 
sian rugs—there is something at 
every turn to marvel at. Each 
piece of furniture was specially 
designed and made by hand for 
the room it occupies—each lock 
and hinge a special job. The home 
is furnished throughout to the 
minutest detail, and embodies 
hundreds of ideas and suggestions 
adaptable to the average home. 
As the “home-paper” of Los 
Angeles, it is logical that The 


$200,000 











Times should sponsor this unique 


enterprise in behalf of better 
homes. Each Sunday, The Times 
carries an interesting page for 
home-builders. During the first 
four months of this year, it car- 
ried more building material, 
hardware and plumbing, elec- 
trical appliance and furniture ad- 
vertising than any other Los An- 
geles newspaper. Home-owned, 
home-edited—and with the larg- 
est home-delivered circulation in 
the West—The Times is the dom- 
inant influence in everything 
within the sphere of Southern 
California home life. 


Los Anoeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ceo. 
860 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave, 
Chicago New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
R. J. Bidwell Company 


742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg 
San Francisco Seattle 
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By MARLEN PEW 


(CONCEIVABLY any man might be 
mayor of New York, but none but 
Jimmy Walker could combine that heavy 
function with the immense responsibility 
of playing Honey Boy to the Southland 
and being the West’s Whoopee Wow. 
the metropolis loves him the South asd 
West adore him, from speckled hat- 
band tc spats. Apparel, ‘tis true, off 
proclaims the man, and I cannot decide 
just how much of the Indian yelling I 
have recently heard whenever the Mayor 
appeared on the route of the Democratic 
Convention is traceable to the satin- 
striped pants, the orange ties and tessel- 
lated shirts, but there’s more to Mayor 
Walker than Broadway swank and 
swagger. There’s sound philosophy in his 
wise-cracking. The man is an actor of 
marvelous skill, but his lines are his own 
and he states them as truth. Permit 
me to tell of incidents concerning this 
unique figure in American life which oc- 
cured a week ago today in the beautiful, 
thriving city of Fort Worth, a few hours 
north of Houston. 
x * * 

LLOWING the big show at Hous- 

ton, Mayor Walker easily submitted 
to being kidnapped for the week-end by 
Amon Carter, city builder extraordinary, 
famous publisher of Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram and Record-Telegram, who 
bore him off to Shady Oaks farm where 
this host of hosts did his hospitality stuff 
as only he can. The mayor donned a 
Stetson and a bandanna neckerchief and, 
after dinner, on the wide veranda, made 
a speech that simply melted the hearts 
of the listening couple of hundred pop- 
eyed lawyers, doctors, engineers, bank- 
ers, business geniuses and newspaper 
folk. He spoke in the idiom of the song- 
writer and the long-lost brother, about 
love and religion and the East side and 
West side and about all of the lost 
motion that foolish men indulge when 
they covet money and power and climb 
the skeletons of their neighbors and 
friends. He sang a new, unpublished 
song, on the old, old theme of hands 
around the circle, brothers and sisters all. 
He made a plea for temperance, not on 
moral but health grounds, and told of the 
heartaches that sometimes may come to 
those who play the game of laugh, clown, 
laugh. And the Mayor told the follow- 
ing story about Amon Carter. 
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HIS big Texas bird took me around 

his fascinating city, this morning,” 
he said. “He showed me all of its won- 
ders, including the magnificent Fort 
Worth Club he had much to do in build- 
ing, and all the other places and wound 
up by showing me through the Star- 
Telegram plant, 12-stories loaded with 
the most modern equipment, manned by 
as keen-eyed men as I have ever met in 
the business, huge presses in the base- 
ment manufacturing papers right in the 
heart of the business section, a business 
office that looks like a bank and all that, 
and then, when we returned to his private 
office, what do you suppose this man 
Carter showed me? In his outstretched 
hands he brought two trophies that 
seemed to be the prizes of his life. One 
was an old broken ham-and-eggs platter 
and the other a vinegar cruet that Wool- 
worth would have charged a nickel for 
20 years ago. These were the things 
he most wanted me to see. He told me 
that they were on the table of a Bowie 
boarding house when, as a kid, he used 
to wash dishes there for his beans and 
bed, and only recently he had made a 
trip back to the old town and had found 
these reminders of his early adventures 
still on the table, doing duty. He 


brought them home and put them among 
his souvenirs. That’s the Texas spirit 
and when men treasure such memories 
and proclaim their humble origin, we 
know that they are real men, worthy of 
trust and deserving the world’s rewards.” 
The mayor did not tell it all. The truth 
is that not long ago Mr. Carter returned 
to Bowie and bought out and junked the 
old boarding house and gave the good 
landlady who had befriended him as a 
boy a life competency. 


*** 


MON CARTER loves Texas as a 
loyal son loves his daddy. Shady 
Oaks’ old farmhouse is the first log- 
cabin built in the county. It was torn 
down, every piece marked for reconstruc- 
tion and moved to the farm as a per- 
manent reminder of the strife of the 
pioneers. The house is a museum of old 
Texas lore. No celebrity or perambu- 
lating journalist passes through Texas 
without at least a day at Shady Oaks. 
Mayor Walker received as dinner favors 
a pair of long-horns that stretched wider 
than his arms and an immense pearl- 
handled six-shooter, with the injunction: 
“Mr. Mayor, stick this in your belt, 
shoot, if you must, anyone but your- 

self.” 
* 


* * 


EXAS has had world-wide advertis- 

ing during the month and the thou- 
sands who partook of her generosity ana 
marveled at her bright cities and rich 
resources will long give her lip-service. 
The development of the state in 15 years 
bowled me over, I’ll confess, and if this 
be Texas boosting, so be it. Owing to 
the vast size of the Lone Star State, 
265,000 square miles, it has frequently 
been suggested in late years that it be 
divided into two, or even four states, but 
as each section, north, south, east and 
west, insists upon being called Texas 
the idea dies a’borning. 

The sun shines hot in Texas, and if it 
dazzled the political crusaders from the 
north last week they were comforted by 
the thought that only by reason of this 
daily sun-bath, relieved by cool nights, 
can cotton mature. Texas is this year 
raising more than four million bales. 
The traveler sees tens of thousands of 
miles of planted fields, now trim and 
promising another shower of gold for the 
producers. Texans will tell you that the 
over-supply difficulties in the state’s vast 
oil fields have been fairly readjusted, and 
the forests of derricks, rising on every 
side, to me seemed hives of industry. 
The native never tires of shocking the 
stranger with get-rich-quick yarns, most 
of which are true. The state’s annual 
yield from oil and other minerals is 
worth approximately $160,000,000. 

I saw in her fields huge crops of corn 
and wheat, the latter now suffering con- 
siderably from excessive rainfall, and 


astonishing herds of livestock, steers, 
sheep, mules, goets and turkeys. How 
big and grand the latter may grow 


around Fort Worth and Dallas many 
friends of Amon Carter know, for each 
Thanksgiving Day this whole-souled pub- 
lisher ships hundreds of gobblers to his 
friends in distant cities to grace their 
holiday boards. Down along the Rio 
Grande Texas grows enough onions to 
smother the beefsteaks of the carnivorous 
world. When bleak winds are still howl- 
ing through the canyons of New York 
and Chicago the Rio Grande valley is 
sending to market the spring delicacies of 
the garden. The country lying below the 
Edwards Plateau is now known as the 
“Wintergarden” and is the center of the 
Texas farming industry. Its yield of 
citrus fruits has also become important. 
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i the cattle country, now thriving, 

the Easterner who expects to get Wild 
West thrills, meets with no more excit- 
ing experiences than he ps og find in my 
old Ohio home. The only shooting I 
heard in a recent tour of the state was 
in the Rice Hotel in Houston, which 
normally is as polite as the Waldorf. 
Some impatient guest sent bullets 
through seven windows in the elevator 
shaft on one of the floors because his 
bell-ringing had no appreciable effect on 
the elevator girls. This gave Texas as 
big a laugh as any other state, for that 
sort of thing isn’t done there any more. 
A tip-off on the modernization of Texas 
may be had from this incident. A news- 
paper correspondent from the East was 
commissioned by his young son to bring 
home a pair of “chaps” of real cowboy 
design, rather than the brand which is 
offered in toy-shops. The dutiful Daddy 
called at a large department store in 
Houston. To the floorwalker he said: 
“T want to look at ‘chaps’.” “At straps?” 
echoed the clerk. “No, at ‘chaps’— 
‘chaps’!” “I’m sorry,” said the embar- 
rassed merchant, “but I do not know 
what you mean.” We saw some sensa- 
tional horsemanship and roping in Texas, 
but at a professional rodeo which also 
visits Madison Square Garden occa- 
sionally. 


CHUBBUCK TO BINGHAMTON 


Lawrence S. Chubbuck, who recently 
resigned as business manager, in charge 
of advertising, of the Watertown, (N.Y.) 
Standard, has been named manager of 
national advertising on the Binghamton, 
(N. Y.) Press. He will also have charge 
of the promotion and merchandising de- 
partments of the Press, succeeding Jules 
Livingsten, resigned. 








EDITOR GETS STATE OFFICE 
Friederick Ebert, Jr., editor and chief 
of the Brandenburger Zeitung and son 
of Germany’s first president, was recently 
appointed to a post in the German Reich- 
stag. The Brandenburger Zeitung is the 

organ of the Social-Democrat party. 
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design typically Floridan. 


it is practical. 











THE TRIBUNE | 


Takes Up Home Building 


The Tampa Tribune, a short time ago, offered cash 
prizes amounting to $700 to Florida architects for a home 
Forty-four designs were sub- 
mitted and the home pictured above awarded first prize. 


The Tribune will build this home to demonstrate that 
It will be completely furnished, landscaped 
and opened for public inspection. 


Not a “stunt” to gain advertising lineage—but one of 
the scores of features which have built a tremendous reader 
interest in South Florida’s Greatest Newspaper. 


And a mighty good reason why your advertising in 
The Tribune produces above-the-average results. 
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TO VISIT MOTOR PLANTS 


Delegates Will See How Ford Makes 
New Cars 


Among the many features of interest 
to those who plan to attend the 24th 
annual convention of the International 
Advertising Association and the Inter- 
national Advertising Exposition in De- 
troit will be the opportunity to inspect 
the great motor car and other gigantic 
plants and to see something of present- 
day mass production methods. 

ham year there were more than 732,- 
000 visitors. to the various automotive 
plants, the Ford plants alone having 
300,000. Among these were people from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Australia, Spain, Canada and even 
from Japan and China. 

Every facility has been arranged for a 
thorough inspection of most of these 
great production organizations. In many 
instances guides are provided to conduct 
a party about and show them all interest- 
ing details. 

In addition to the automotive industry, 
which has made Detroit world-famed, 
there are some thirty-four other indus- 
tries in which the City of the Straits is 
said to lead the world. Adding mach- 
ines, vacuum cleaners, pharmaceutical 
supplies and stoves are but a few of 
these and inspection of such plants are 
also made readily available. 

Of outstanding interest to many who 
plan to visit Detroit is the opportunity 
to make a flight in the giant tri-motored 
airplanes which daily make three trips 
covering Detroit and including the down- 
town section. 


AIDS G. A. R. VETERANS 


Two of the four surviving veterans of 
the civil war living at Wausau, Wis., 
were sent to the recent Wisconsin state 
encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Madison, as guests of J. L. 
Sturtevant, of the Wausau Record- 
Herald. 
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THE TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“First on the West Coast’ 


S. E. Thomason, Publisher 
Tampa, Fla. 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency—National Representatives 
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The Star League } 
i 
OF INDIANA Y 
Three cities belt central Indiana. Indianapolis is the state’s Y 
true center. Muncie is fifty miles northeast. Terre Praute is 
sixty-nine miles southwest. The Star in each city — morning Y 
-and Sunday—is a necessary paper. y 
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Y THE MUNCIE STAR Y 


The Muncie Star has the LARGEST/ Y 
A B C circulation in Muncie—city, su- Y 
burban and country. 24,001 daily and / 


15,583 Sunday. Vy 

Yy 

* / 

Y THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR Y 


Y 
The Indianapolis Star has the second largest 
A BC city, but the: LARGEST suburban and 
country circulation. 105,213 daijy and 139,- yy 
827 Sunday. Y 
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THE TERRE HAUTE STAR 


Y 
The Terre Haute Star has the LARGEST 

A B C cireulation—city, suburban and coun- : YY 

try. 26,542 daily and 24,825 Sunday. 
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Advertisers save 4 cents a line i 
by using all three papers 
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New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta 
and Philadelphia by the 
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D’ARCY WARNS AGAINST “CRAZY QUILT 
OF MULTITUDINOUS PURPOSES” 


By W. C. 


President of then A. A. C. W. (now IL. A. A.), 1917-18, 
President of D’Arcy Advertising Service 


D’ARCY 








HE International Advertising Asso- 
ciation needs no justification. Its 
very age places it beyond the realm of 
a fleeting inspira- 
tion mothered at 





an annual con- 
vention. Its ma- 
turity has been 
reached and 


fruitful work has 
been. iis contribu- 
tion. 

It shoulders no 
end of responsi- 
bilities, and there 
is no limit to its 


aim. 

The  develop- 
ment and the 
practice of adver- 
tising, the growth d : ; 
of the industry, the ramifications of its 
influence far and wide, has built into the 
conception a solidity that cannot be 
passed without fulsome praise. As in 
the general field of business, the signifi- 
cant phase of the evolution in advertis- 
ing is that every day bigger minds, better 
trained minds are enlisting in the work, 
and because of purposeful enthusiasm, 
backed by knowledge, the whole struc- 
ture is a growing source of power. _ 

The Associated Clubs as an organiza- 
tion, is a wellspring of inspiration: it 
is also a clearing house, and these it 
should be. The work covers a vast field 
of effort, but may very easily, if not 
managed by man of high aims and judg- 
ment develop an inter-departmental com- 
plex to such an extent that the work 
will become over organized and unpro- 
ductive because of the many factions and 
factors endeavoring to carry on a crazy 
quilt of multitudinous purposes. 

The fraternal aspect of the association, 
even though wonderful in the support of 
the cause, imposes an element in the 
business that is ruinous to solid progress 
from a managerial point of view, because 
it brings it at each convention time 
almost a new managing group, and new 
ideas as a campaign expedience and new 
panaceas are injected into the proceed- 
ings to such an extent that no adminis- 
tration has time to prove its case. 

Advertising as represented by the clubs 
movement, sprinkled all over the globe, 
will improve in proportion to the way the 
club membership harmonizes its purpose 
as though inspired, progressing as a 
university, contributing producers not 
reformers, methods and facts, not the- 
ories, and held to a line of procedure 
defined in a constitution that is not sub- 
jected to constant changes, riddling it by 
qualifications and confusing the big idea 
in the club purpose. 

The business of the clubs is of large 

portions and requires management of 

rge conception and should be placed in 
the hands of a general manager who is 
not hunting for a job but one whom 
big business today employs and who 
should be retained in office for at least 
four years. 

The chief executive should be the 
unanimous choice of the constituency and 
the candidate should be a man of large 
business affiliations, one defined as a 
buyer of advertising and not a seller. 
This chair should not be the background 
for even unconscious promotion of media 
cr service. 

Such a scheme of perpetuating the 
work of the International Advertising 
Association would minimize the difficul- 
ties that constantly arise from a chang- 
ing administration. 

I am a wee bit critical, but I am not 
disposed to be malicious; my sympathies, 
my admiration are all for the Associated 
Clubs idea. 

The work has been productive of many 


W. C. D’Arcy 





wonderful things. Of course, as the 
ship has been sailed around many waters 
and into many harbors, deep and shallow, 
it has picked up a few barnacles, but 
what thing in life or business is free 
from such appendages? 

To my way of looking at a real busi- 
ness problem, an enterprise of sizable 
proportions, there is too much of a dis- 
position to be introducing new tricks in 
management that will not perform in a 
volunteer organization. I do not claim 
to have the panacea, but I have a con- 
structive idea—treat it kindly, it may 
work! 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
PLANS STOCK TRADE 


Company to Be Reorganized as Massa- 

chusetts Unincorporated Association 

to Acquire Bulk of Stock of New 
England Power Association 


Plans for a new holding company for 
the International Paper Company, to be 
organized as a non-incorporated Massa- 
chusetts Company, have been submitted 
to stockholders to obtain exchange of 
the present securities for the projected 
new ones. It is expected that the new 
company will be called the International 
Paper and Power Company. One of the 
important objectives of the new arrange- 
ment is the acquisition of a large block 
of stock of the New England Power 
Association, to aggregate, with those 
now held by International, 91 per cent. 
Under the present Massachusetts law a 
foreign public utility corporation would 
be liable to dissolution in certain con- 
tingencies. 

Reorganization will be accomplished by 
share for share exchange of seven per 
cent and six per cent preferred stocks 
and exchange of one share of Class A, 
one of Class B and one of Class C 
common stock of the new company for 
one share of common stock of the old. 

Share capital of the new company will 
be as follows: 

1,000,000—$100 par Sevens preferred 

20,000—$100 par Sixes preferred 

5,000,000—no par common Class A 

3,000,000—ditto Class B 

3,000,000—ditto Class C. 

Premium for quick conversion of pre- 
ferred to Class A common is furnished 
in a sliding scale of prices on Class A 
common, moving in units of $2.50 from 
$50 for the first $10,000,000 of preferred 
converted or redeemed to $60 for the 
last, subject to change at the discretion 
of the Board of Directors after June 
30, 1933. 

Total capitalization will thus approxi- 
mate $650,000,000 Present market value 
of the outstanding stocks and debts of 
the company and the New England Power 
Association is approximately $550,000,- 
000, of which approximately 55 per cent 
represents segregated power and utility 
property and the balance pulp, paper, 
timber and miscellaneous properties to- 
gether with power properties not yet 
segregated. 

Formation of the holding company is 
also expected to facilitate the operation 
and financing of the company’s proper- 
ties, according to the announcement. 


TO PROMOTE NIAGARA REGION 


An organization to promote the interest 
of the New York State counties border- 
ing on Lake Ontario from Niagara Falls 
to the Thousand Islands, has been formed 
with Jack Collins, editor of the Webster 
(N. Y.) Herald, as secretary, A. Eugene 
Bolles, editor of the Newark (N. Y.) 
Courier, vice-president, and George A. 
Morse, of Wayne County, president. 
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ANNOUNCE POLITICAL RATES 


for 


Coast Group Will Hold to Regular 
Price—One Daily Dissents 

Eight of the nine papers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Newspaper Advertising 
Executives’ Association in a resolution 
recently adopted have announced their 
decision to give political advertisers in 
the current state and national contests 
the benefit of their regular advertising 
rates. The eight papers are the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian, and in Washington 
the Seattle Times, Seattle Star, Tacoma 
Times, Tacoma Daily Ledger, Tacoma 
News Tribune, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Chronicle. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, a Hearst 
paper, refused to join these papers in the 
resolution. The Post-Intelligencer’s rate 
for political and propagandist advertising 
is 75 cents a line daily, $1.50 Sunday, as 
compared with the regular rate of 26 
cents daily, 35 cents Sunday. 
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GIVES MERCHANTS PLANE RIDES 


R. A. Rankins, editor of the Belmond 
(la.) Independent, sponsored an aerial 
tour of Belmond, June 28 chartering a 
six-passenger cabin monoplane from the 
Molme field, presenting complimentary 
tickets to business houses of the town. 
Fifteen-minute flights over the town and 
community were given. 


ENGINEERING ADVERTISERS ELECT 


Francis A. Emmons, sales and adver- 
tising manager of Foote Brothers’ Gear 
and Machine company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Engineering Advertisers’ As- 
sociation at the recent annual June meet- 
ing at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


THEIS APPOINTED 


The S. C. Theis Company, Inc., has 
been appointed exclusive national adver- 
tising representative of the Elizabethton 
(Tenn.) Star. 








SYRACUSE--- 
AND ITS NATURAL MARKET! 
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SYRAC 





Nearly 
400 


Prosperous towns, 
cities and villages 
receive 25 
or more copies 


of the 
DAILY OR SUNDAY 


POST-STANDARD 
regularly! 


Of 508 prosperous cities, towns and villages listed by the 
A B C as served by any or all of the three Syracuse newspapers 
with 25 copies or more, nearly 400 are listed as receiving the 


daily or Sunday Post-Standard. 


Of the 195 cities, towns, and villages where the Post-Standard 
distributes 25 or more copies WEEK DAYS it LEADS other 
Syracuse daily papers in 149 of these towns and is second in 23. 


Of the 335 cities, towns, and villages where the Post-Standard 
distributes 25 or more copies SUNDAYS it LEADS other Syra- 
cuse Sunday newspapers in 244 of these towns and is second 


in 74. 


Coupled to this strength in the 14 counties centering on Syra- 
cuse, is a city circulation which has had a steady. increase of 
over 65% in 12 years without artificial “forcing” of any kind. 


TOTAL 
DAILY 


In excess of 60,000 


TOTAL 
SUNDAY 


In excess of 66,000 


For a thorough coverage of Syracuse and Central New York— 


THE POST-STANDARD 


Represented by 


hat beck 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Detroit Boston 


San Francisco 
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LOUISVILLE COLUMNIST DRAFTED FROM 
COMPOSING ROOM BY EDITOR 





Raymond Daumont’s Witty Contributions Won Him Important 
Editorial Job at Middle Age—Paragraphs 
Widely Quoted 





By TOM WALLACE 


Chief of the Editorial 


UCH has been written about Ameri- 
can journalism having passed the 
stage of development at which men began 
in the composing room and went to the 
editorial rooms. But a few men still 
migrate from composing room to editorial 


Raymond Daumont 


rooms. There are many men among 
compositors who could make the change 
and achieve distinction, should they make 
the attempt. 

The Lowisville and 


Times columnist 





Staff, Louisville Times 


editorial paragrapher Raymond Daumont, 
till middle age, was a compositor. He 
would have been at a machine today had 
he not been dragged from it by an editor 
who needed a columnist and couldn't dis- 
cover one in the natural field of investi- 
gation—a local room filled with well 
equipped reporters, copy readers, feature 
writers, of both sexes and of all measures 
of ambition and experience. 


“Doomy”’—as he was known in the 
composing room at the age at which 
Calvin Coolidge became president, had at- 
tracted the attention of members of the 
editorial staff by the brightness of his 


occasional contributions, written for 
amusement. 
Arthur Krock, now of the editorial 


staff of the New York Times, took 
charge of the editorial page of the Louis- 
ville Times and wished to have a column- 
ist. 

He tried Mr. Daumont under the head- 
ing “Next to Reading Matter.” 

The column made its way. 

Somebody discovered that Mr. Dau- 
mont’s ancestral name was D’Aumont; 
that he was of Huguenot blood, but, be- 
ing uninclined toward frills he didn’t rise 
to the suggestion that he adorn his 
column with what would have seemed to 
his intimates a romantic nom de plume. 

For several years after I took charge 
of the Times editorial page I wrote the 
editorial paragraphs—about a half column 
six days a week—because I could not 
find anyone else to tackle them. 

As I was in and out of the office I 


Fourth Estate 


July 


sometimes wrote them on railroad trains 
or in hotels. 

It is much easier for an editor to get 
his best headed editorials written in his 
best style during his absence than it is 
to procure a paragrapher. 

A believer in the editorial paragraph, 
I kept the department going uninter- 
ruptedly. I recall that at a National 
Conference on International Relation- 
ships staged by the Carnegie Foundation 
at Briarcliff Manor I divided time be- 
tween listening to grave deliberations on 
the first floor of Briarcliffe Lodge and 
flippant paragraphing on a portable type- 
writer in my bedroom. 

Last summer I was going to Europe. 

The ediorial paragraphing must be sus- 
pended or someone must be procured wha 
would put punch into it and stick at it. 

I turned to Mr. Daumont. 

He added the paragraphing to his 
columning. When I returned from 
Europe I found the editorial paragraphs 
so much improved that I was content 
to become a contributor of paragraphs, 
leaving to him the burden of the daily 
responsibility. 

His work in his own column, and in 
the editorial column, has made him one 
of the most widely quoted daily news- 
paper columnists in the country. 

Daumont was quoted 31 times in 31 
issues of Life, and has been asked to 
become Life’s Louisville correspondent, 
in connection with that publication’s new 
plan of publishing local matter touching 
persons and events in various cities. 

One of the film corporations which 
throws newspaper humor on the screen 
has written to me several times to say 
that quotations from “Next To Reading 
Matter” hold the record for “continued 
applause.” The applause is registered 
upon a machine which times the duration 
of applause after each example of news- 
paper humor is displayed. 

Mr. Daumont’s belated entrance into 
editorial rooms is just another illustra- 
tion of the fact that writing is a gift, 
which no amount of special preparation 
or experience balances. 


for 
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“ELEVATE YOUR BUSINESS 
THROUGH ASSOCIATIONS” 


By GEORGE W. COLEMAN 
President of A. A. C. W. (now I. A. 


A.), in 1911 and President of Babson 
Institute 











I AM glad of the opportunity which you 
afford me to express my appreciation 
of what has been accomplished in recent 
years since I was 
in the thick of it. 

I am proud 
and happy to 
witness the 
growth and de- 
velopment that is 
taking place and 
I congratulate the 
organization on 
its ability to 
command the able 
and generous 
leadership of big 
successful men. 

We thought we 
were making 
wonderful prog- 
ress in the years following the Omaha, 
Boston, Dallas and Baltimore conven- 
tions. But we were only laying good 
foundations for the big building opera- 
tions of these later years. I know full 
well that the association has its troubles 
and difficulties to contend with, but I 
have every confidence that the coming 
years are to be the best yet and that 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion will continue to demonstrate to 
advertising interests, the business world 
in general and social reformers in par- 
ticular that the best way to improve 
business practices and elevate business 
standards is for the business men them- 
selves to grapple with these problems 
through their own business organizations 
and associations.” 














Grorce W. CoLeMAN 































\; Heres good ,, 
Judgement 


The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating; and the value of a 
newspaper is in its coverage 


and ability to SELL the market. 





DAYS SPORTS 
/ &TODAYS stock 
REPORTS IN 






The Journal’s exclusive accounts read like a ““Who’s 
Who” of nationally-important merchandise. 


Three out of four homes in Portland read the 
Journal every night, and the space-buyers for these 
exclusive Journal accounts are doing a splendid 
job of capturing Portland and Oregon preference. 


jhe FOURNAL 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO., Special Representatives 
New Yorx—2 West 45th St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 
Seatrie—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 


(The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, 
at your disposal for surveys, charts, data, etc. 


I? 


in 1927 in TOTAL 
Display Advertising 


Portland-Oregon 


Cuicaco—203 North Wabash Ave. 
Punape pnia—1524 Chestnut St. 
Los Ancetes—117 West Ninth St. 


PACE BUYING 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S GREATEST CITY 


WINSTON-SALEM 





Sets New High Building Record 


Building Permits 


$6,565,153 FIRST 6 MONTHS 1928 


81% gain over first 6 mos., 1927 


This Great Building Program Embraced 


A 3,000-seat theatre. 

—largest in the Southeast. 

(With I1l-story Apartment House.) 

Under 25-year lease to the Saenger theatre interests of New 


Orleans and the South. 


*” * * 


A 22-story Office Building for R. J. Reynolds Co. 


A Million Dollar Department Store. 
Fire proof and modern; finest in the State; located on Court 


House Square. 
* * * 


Two other fire-proof Store Buildings. 
* * . 


These six fire-proof buildings are all on Fourth St.—the new retail 
street now being widened. 


Winston-Salem is a city of Homes—480 residential permits were issued for $2,364,850—tepresenting 
36% of the semi-annual total. 


Winston-Salem 


The busiest and fastest growing city in the South*—lIs 
without business depression, factory closing, labor unrest 


or strikes. 


Some evidences of Winston-Salem’s progress 
in many activities: 


Cram and Ferguson—famous Gothic architects—designers of 


new $500,000 Episcopal Church. 
4 * 


* 
Goodhue Associates—famous New York architects, are prepar- 
ing plans for a million dollar consolidated Methodist Church 
building. 

* * * 
A $2,500,000 School Bond issue recently voted for school ex- 
pansion. 


A quarter million dollar hospital bond issue voted by the county. 
+ * * 


A city owned Air Port fully equipped for day and night flying. 
A new hundred acre addition to be made to the park system. 


A $2,000,000 freight expansion by Norfolk and Western (owned 
by the Pa. R. R. Co.) and by the Southern Rwy. Co. nearly com- 
pleted. 
Two new factories ($500,000) have recently been opened by 
R. J. Reynolds Co. 
* * * 
$13,247,315 paid in past season for 64,869,689 lbs. of leaf to- 
bacco sold at public auction. 
Growers from 27 counties sold tobacco on eight warehouse floors. 
* * * 
On June 30, a city budget for year ‘28-29 of $3,995,936 was 
adopted. 


KELLY -SMITH COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*For data on “The Metropolis of the Carolinas,’ 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


ask for a copy of “Facts and Figures.” 
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WOODBRIDGE CARRIED I. A. A. IDEALS ABROAD 


World Influence Is Retiring President’s Chief Gift to Organization He Has Headed Since 1924—Much 
Remains for Group to Do, He Says in Valedictorial Interview 


AN organization with increasing world- 
wide influence, which, nevertheless, 
must not neglect its own field of con- 
structive endeavor in the United States, 
was the description of the International 
Advertising Association as it stands to- 
day given to Eprtor & PuBiisHER by C. 
King Woodbridge, president of the Kel- 
vinator wean and retiring presi- 
dent of I. A. in a valedictorial inter- 
view at the eel ee Club of New 
York the other day. 
Mr. Woodbridge was elected I. A. A. 


C. K. Woodbridge as pictured by 


French caricaturist. 


Tex., in 1925, and 
continuously since 


president at Houston, 
has held the office 
then. There has been some clamor for 
his re-election for the fourth time, but 
he has announced definitely he will not 
be a candidate again. According to a 
proposed revision of by-laws which will 
come to the attention of the annual 
business meeting next Wednesday, July 
11, administration of I. A. A. affairs 
may be shifted from the shoulders of 
one man and authority vested in a gov- 
erning board, representative of the vari- 
ous groups in the association, which will 
elect its chairman, or president. Walter 
A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been mentioned for this 
new office. 

When Mr. Woodbridge was chosen 
head of organized advertising in America 
the association was known as the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and was just that—a coalition of clubs 
to which advertising men belonged in 
cities from coast to coast in this country 
and in England. Under Mr. Wood- 
bridge the name was changed to Inter- 
national Advertising Association. With 
the revision of title developed a growing 
consciousness of the power of advertising 
in world trade. Awakening of that con- 
sciousness, friends have said, has been 
one of King Woodbridge’s outstanding 
contributions during his three terms of 
presidency. At the same time he has 
not neglected home fences. He enthusi- 
asticly endorsed and supported the Bureau 
of Education and Research started by 
I. A. A., under the immediate sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Strong, and now being 
operated by Prof. N. W. Barnes, of the 
University of Chicago. 

When I talked to Mr. Woodbridge in 
New York, he had just returned from 
a rather cyclonic trip abroad to be pres- 
ent and address meetings of the British 
Advertising Association, Inc., and the 
Continental Advertising Association, in 
Paris, two organizations of the old 
world which flamed into life, lighted from 
the torch of the new. 

Uppermost in his mind was a plan for 
administrating I. A. A.’s international 
alliances, which he will probably intro- 








duce at the Detroit convention. He 
would set up, he explained, an inter- 
national advertising council consisting 
of three representatives of the United 
States, three from the British group, and 
three from the continental association. 

“Such a body,” he explained with en- 
thusiasm, “would be interested in further- 
ing international trade through advertis- 
ing and the promotion of principles "° 
standards of practice of the I. A. A,, 
foreign countries. It would also be a 
sponsible for developing an international 
advertising trade session at annual con- 
ventions.” 

Interest in organized advertising as it 
is called began in England and the 
European nations in 1924 when, under 
the presidency of Lou Holland, the 20th 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World was held in 
England. The spark that caught fire 
then abroad was nursed into a healthy 
flame of interest during Mr. Woodbridge’s 
term of office. 

“One of my pet phrases is that ‘adver- 
tising is the common language of trade’,” 
Mr. Woodbridge continued. “While I 
have been president I have continually 
harped on that thought, believing that 
the business of the world can be har- 
monized best through common interest in 
advertising subjects. Now it seems that 
common language is being spoken in a 
constantly growing organization. The 
International Advertising Association has 
grown to a point where it wields world- 
wide influence today. 

“In Great Britain the advertising men 
have now a very strong association, still 
known as District 14 of I. A. A. At the 
last meeting of the Continental Adver- 
tising Associatior 15 different countries 
participated. 

“It is natural for individuals interested 
in the same things to seek to associate 
with each other. The early spirit which 
first inspired advertising men of this 
country to get together and organize the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, simply spread around the world. 

“Men interested in the export business, 
who were utilizing advertising to further 
sales abroad, realized that there was much 
advantage to be gained through co-opera- 
tion and organization. Thus American 
influence in 1924 created the Advertising 
Association of Great Britain, and similarly 
the Continental Advertising Association 
came into being. 

“We proved the value of co-operation 
in the advertising business. The facili- 
ties available in an association such as 
ours for exchange of ideas for the solu- 
tion of common problems have been en- 
larged to an international scope. The 
spirit that leads two or three advertising 
men to get together and talk shop still 
inspires I. A. A. and keeps it growing. 

“Now that we have achieved in fact 
an international influence, we must see 
that I. A. A. continues as a force for 
good in the business world.. There is 
much to be done. 

“That pioneer principle which inspired 
the founders of our association, ‘Truth in 
Advertising’ must be guarded. As an 
association we must see to it that adver- 
tising is used as a public benefit, not 
merely as a tool for profit to the un- 
scrupulous. The best possible outlets for 
effort in this direction are the individual 
advertising clubs which pioneered in the 
“Truth in Advertising Movement.” 

“On the practical side, we must con- 
tinue to gather data and analyze known 
facts in order to make advertising even 
a more effective instrument in the hands 
of business enterprise than it is today. 

“There should be consolidations and 
mergers among advertising associations. 
That is the trend in business today. It 
is from big operations that big results 
are obtained. 

“We all have the common interest in 


advertising, and that common interest 
should be kept uppermost in our thoughts. 
It is natural that we must contend with 
different types of minds in any effort we 
may make toward consolidations among 
advertising associations. There are al- 
ways those minds open only to their 
own personal and immediate interests. 
Some there are with a national and a 
few with international viewpoint. 

“Somehow all these minds within our 
world-wide organization must be brought 
to see the necessity of co-ordination in 
the publicizing of advertising and in re- 
search studies which must be made to 
insure steady improvement and growth 
in the business. The various factors that 
make up the only International Adverti- 
sing Association must learn to guard 
their use of advertising that the public’s 
confidence in it will not be torn down by 
a hodge-podge of attacks.” 

“Advertising is on the defensive these 
days. Critics are bringing us to task. 
And the only reason for this is that the 
public is confused by the various claims 
being made by different media. Knockers 
are never good salesmen. Advertising 
must be continually sold to the public, and 
the best way to sell it is through the 


I am confident 
no defense but 


co-ordination of facts. 
that advertising needs 
truth. 

“Our new Bureau of Education and 
Research has only begun its ambitious 
program, the key-note of which is co- 
ordination. Prof. Barnes should have the 
backing of advertising interests. In his 
charge is a glorious advertising idea. 

“In all our efforts we must not neglect 
the individual advertising clubs, the life 
blood of our association. We must make 
organized advertising mean something to 
these hundreds of local groups in our 
American cities from coast to coast. 

“While he is turning over the title of 
president to another, Mr. W oodbridge’s 
said he would always maintain an interest 
in LA.A. affairs. For eight years, Mr. 
Woodbridge has been active in the as- 
sociation. 

“Those eight years have been the 
greatest experience any individual could 
ever have,” Mr. Woodbridge concluded. 
“T have broadened my own conceptions on 
advertising and, I believe, have made 
thousands of friends all over this country 
and abroad. 

“These friendships I will always cher- 
ish.” 








No, Mr. 


Here’s a good tip. 


731,042 bank resources. 
6,440 retail outlets. 





Don’t Gamble On The Market 


Convention Goer, and others, we are 
not referring to the stock exchange. 
market which interests you principally. 


You are not gambling when 
you select Paterson, N. 


families; $89,608,657 in savings deposits; $155,- 


Neither are you gambling when you select The 
Press-Guardian as your advertising medium—| 37 
national advertisers took this tip from us in May, 
79 of whom ran with us EXCLUSIVELY; 33 
others used The Press-Guardian with either one of 
the other papers, as compared to only 9 who saw 
fit to use the other papers in a 
Pretty good evidence that The Press-Guardian will 
also yield profits for you. 


The Press-Guardian is conservative, yet progres- 
sive in its policies and covers more homes than any 
other evening paper in this profitable region. 


National minimum rate; 


The Paterson Press- Guardian 


(Member 100,000 Group American Cities) 
W. B. Bryant, Pub. 
Nat. Reps. G. Logan Payne Co., New York, Chicago, Boston 


Statements in this ete are guaranteed and based upon information which 
now to be reliable, 





It’s another 


J., which has 34,000 


In its trading area are 


“2-paper buy.” 


6c a line. 
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ORE than 600 
different advertisers, 
so far this year, have 
used display space in 
The Press exclusively 
in Pittsburgh. 


They know from profit- 
able experience that 
this is the most eco- 
nomical and most effec- 
tive method of reaching 
the Pittsburgh market. 


The sg a —_ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD a a) 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS 1F THE UNITED PRES 






NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCIS News DENVER Rocky Mt.Ne i AKRON Times-Preas YOU STOWN T+ mm KN hay LEN tine 
CLEVELAND... "Pres WAS HINGT¢ iN. . News ang theny ki nu ae BIRMING ‘An Post ys KR . we RTH “Pre » EL PA Post 
BALTIMORE .. Pest CINCINNATI... . Post TOLEDO ... "Ne wa- Bee MEMP HIS Pr mitar OKLAHOMA CILTY. News SAN D TE Sun 
PITTSBURC 3H. . + Preee INDIANAPOLIS . Times CO OLUMB US ... Citizen HOUSTON Press EV AN SV Mt LF Press TERRE HAU TE Post 
COVINGTON Kentucky Post--Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE New Merico State Tribune 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS -:: National Advertising Departments, 250 Park Avenue. New York City ++ Chicago ++ Philadelphia -+ Detroit ++ Cleveland 
Los Angeles ++ San Francisco +- Atlanta ++ Seattle ++ Portland 
Pittsburgh is more than just These 55 Towns are Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. It is fifty- ve towns— CITY OF PITTSBURGH AND BOROU vers 
° ° Aspinwa i Dormo nt Ingram North Braddock Swis ae 
Avalon Edgewoor Louperex Pittock Te 
with a total population of more Banksville Saeee ons Me a Pi ints sburgh City The wei rg 
than a million within 8 miles of geal ee vec Hankin Farms eee e 
Braddock ‘airhaven Mt. Oliver Redman Mills West View 
the Pi t ts b u rgh Ci ty- County Geomaate sarc Munball saws eae Wanneed 
Crafton Hays Neville Spring Garden Whitak 
Buildi ng. And this Pittsburgh Davisisland Homestead leland = St. Clair Wilkinsburg 
TOWNSHIPS 
of today is a one newspaper Baldwin Kilbuck Penn Scott inion 
town if you use The Press. Kennedy ol —— sean Wilkin 
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ARPERS MAGAZINE for July 
contains two articles by newspaper 
men. “Shall We Fly the Atlantic?” is 
contributed by Charles J. V. Murphy, 
who as a member of the staff of the 
New York World had charge of the res- 
cue expedition in behalf of the Bremen 
fliers which flew to Greenely Island in 
a plane chartered by the World and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
The other article, “Mussolini and the 
Vatican,” comes from the pen of Hiram 
Motherwell, Rome correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 
’ ~ 7 » 
THE April prize award in the news 
story contest conducted by The Book- 
man goes to W. A. S. Douglas, of the 
Washington Bureau of the Baltimore Sun, 
for his report of the burial of Floyd Ben- 
nett, which was published in the Balti- 
more Sun for April 28. This announce- 
ment is made in the July issue of The 
Bookman, together with a comment by its 
judge, Casper S. Yost, editor of the Globe 
Democrat of St. Louis, Mo. This is the 
second award made to the reporter of a 
funeral. In commenting on this fact, Mr. 
Yost says: 

I am reluctant to give special distinction to 
reports of this nature, but nevertheless I am 
constrained to do so by the manifest superior- 
ity, as it appears to me, of the work of Mr. 
Douglas in this instance over the other offer- 
ings submitted to me for this decision, the basis 
of consideration being a bona fide news report 
“that is properly literature even while it is, at 
the same time, daily journalism,” as The 
man expressed the conditions in its original 


announcement. 
*- * * 


THE 1928 “Who’s Who in Journalism” 

(Journalism Publishing Company) 
edited by M. N. Ask should prove a 
good addition to the library of every 
member of the journalistic craft. This 
“bigger and better” second annual edi- 
tion has added 2,000 new biographies to 
those already iisted in the 1925-26 vol- 
ume. Other “Who’s Who” in prepara- 
tion by the Journalism Publishing Com- 
pany include directories of newspaper 
and magazine contributors, advertising 
agencies, American circulation managers 
and builders, American woman journal- 
ists and American advertisers. 

* * * 


“GELLING by, Telephone” (Business 

Bourse, Publishers, New York) by 
J. George Frederick, a book of some 
306 = pages, contains much important 
sales information not only for manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, department stores, 
retailers and financial houses, but also 
for newspapers. 

In his preface to the volume the au- 
thor thus explains the demand for a 
book of this type: 

It is obvious that a new selling technique is 
evolving because of the urgent need for reduc- 
tion of distribution cost. The remarkable in- 
crease in the use of the telephone in sales work 

t that teleph selling will constitute 
a vital part in this new technique. Modern 
small quantity buying conditions, high cost of 
traveling, etc., are forcing the issue. The 
telephone, like advertising, appears to be an 
instrumentality of first importance by which 
distribution costs are cut and time saved. 

Chapter XV, “Selling Newspaper 
Classified Advertising by Telephone,” is 
of particular interest to mewspaper 
people. 





*-_ * * 


ARTICULARLY pertinent at this 
date is a mention of “The Cry of 
the Newsboy” by Sidney D. Long. Mr. 
Long, who has for years been manager 
of business and circulation of the 
Wichita Eagle, is a past president of the 
International Circulation Managers As- 
sociation. This book, which is published 
by the Burton Publishing Company of 
Kansas City, ought to be a great in- 
spiration to newsboys, and, in fact, all 
boys throughout the country. 
Mr. Long, it is probably known, 
started his own newspaper career by 


selling newspapers on the streets and 
subsequently attained the highest posi- 
tion available on his chosen newspaper. 
He knows the life of a newsboy and this 
book carries an invaluable appeal and 
inspiration for its readers. 

“The Cry of the Newsboy” is a little 
book brimful of human interest and 
tells the story of the boy who sells 
papers in every city of the world. 

» a ~ 


AN editorial in The Nation for June 27 

makes the to-be-expected compari- 
son of relative space devoted by the 
different papers to the Republican con- 
vention. The New York Daily News hit 
it about right when it gave Hoover and 
the convention just three pages out of 
sixty-four. The Times and the Herald- 
Tribune are cited as having let their copy 
run in the opposite direction. The re- 
turns on the Democratic meélée are still 
to come. > 

An item overlooked in the issue of The 
Nation for June 20 was “The Control 
of the Press.” This article concerns it- 
self with the now ever-present bogy of 
an international ct toward the 
consolidation of newspa 

Coincident with the earst papers, the 
Gannett interests and the Scripps- Howard 
string, Great Britain is dominated by the 
Berry brothers, the Rothermere inter- 
ests and the Lord Beaverbrook acquisi- 
tions—conservatives all. The article 
estimates that it will be only a short time 
before 80 or 90 per cent of the dailies of 
Great Britain are controlled by either the 
Berry brothers or Lord Rothermere. 

Marking this tendency toward con- 
solidation is the decline and fall of the 
Liberal press of Great Britain. The dis- 
appearance of the Westminster Gazette 
under J. Alfred Spender sounds a fitting 
death knell. In commenting on the dis- 
continuance of that valuable daily, the 
article in The Nation says: 

In announcing its amalgamation with the 
Daily News, the management said that it 
hoped to achieve a circulation of a million 
readers, This, it declared, was essential to the 
proper ‘well -being and influence of a daily i 
nal in London—which tells the story o 
way British mewspapers, like the American, 
fight for more readers in order to gain more 
advertising in order to meet the constantly 
rising costs of production. It also exp 
the difficulty of Sones a new daily in jentem, 
and why it is that the Labor Party, with mil- 
lions of voters, has ais one struggling daily 
journal to uphold its cause. 


After discussing the recent purchases 
of Frank E. Gannett here in America, 
the article passes on to the exploits of 
Alfred Hugenberg, the one-man terror 
of liberalism in Germany, who owns not 
only the leading news service, the lead- 
ing moving-picture company and one of 
the leading advertising agencies but also 
a long string of newspapers. 





Tin! 


SUCCESS 


Financial success isn’t enough. 
A Special Edition must leave 
with both advertiser and pub- 
lisher a feeling of pride and 
satisfaction—an appreciation 
of the fact that they have 
combined to produce an edi- 
tion fittingly’ representing 
the commercial and industrial 
strength of their city. 


Such an edition can only be 
produced by men trained and 
tested by years of experience. 


John B. Gallagher Company 


45 W. 45th St., New York City 
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4 TOTAL EVENING CIRCULATION 
GREATER THAN ANY OTHER IN 
THE RICH MID-SOUTH TERRITORY 


93,/10 


As of the A. B. C. Publisher's State- 
ment of the average paid circulation 
for six months ending March $1, 1928 


Volume 


For 18 Censecutive Months 


N MAY, for the Eighteenth Consecu- 
tive Month, PRESS-SCIMITAR 
Again Led the Memphis Daily field 

with 698,705 lines of Local Display Adver- 
tising—a lead of 146,699 lines over the 
morning paper. Preference that Memphis 
Advertisers have continued to show during 
eighteen consecutive months for the 
PRESS-SCIMITAR is based on its proved 
ability to produce greater results. In the 
City and Trade Area the Press-Scimitar 
has thousands more paid circulation than 
any other Memphis daily newspaper. Is it 
any wonder that Memphis merchants re- 
gard the Press-Scimitar as the greatest 
selling force in this rich trade market? 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers—Nationa, Advertising Department 
» Philadelphia; 


Park Ave., New York; 260 8. Broad 


400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Detroit, Atlanta, Ban 
Francisco. Lot Angeles. Portland. Seattle. Dalla« 
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Book 


EN people move outdoors, there comes to dispens- 

©.” ers of merchandise and to representatives of news- 

per space an opportunity as great as that which centers 
Christmas. 









labor saving devices; for outdoor furniture; for sport 
clothes; for luggage; for cameras; for thermos bottles and 
a thousand other articles. 

In this catalog of photographs taken for your use in 
developing rotogravure advertising there are over 200 
dlustrations directly applicable to increasing your summer 

and your advertisers’ sales. 


Representatives of 


rotogravure sections NEW YORK: 51 Chambers Steere Neenah, Wisconsin  cHicaco: 208 South LaSalle rest 
LOS ANGELES: 716 Sun Finance Building 


Manufacturers of ROTOPLATE, the Perfect Paper for Rotogravure Printing 


should find this book 
a builder of rotogra- 








Summer-time is the season for electrical cooking and — 
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great deal of ltinuda in possible im this lapees Sat 
same picture can be used in various sizes; or a part 
picture may be used in small space. 

We have ghee geiua, sesetond digs aieak aan 
ever? Sicsare to this book -~sad set Sa 
in the earlier issues of our catalog. By letter or by 














vure linage. There are 
thirty-two pages, con- 


of summer merchandise—photographs that you can There are enough photographs on any line of mc 
offer your rotogravure prospects without cost to chandise to enable you to construct a striking seri 
them. There’s a special series on the American of advertisements for your client. All the materi 
Girl, illustrating her needs from morning shower to shown you can offer free. Be sure you use th 
evening dance. There are backgrounds. and borders book. Use rotogravure to increase your summ 


of most modern tendencies. There are layout sug- _linage. 


OTOGRAVURE 


Prints Perfect Pictures - the Universal Language 


taining more than 200 reproductions of photographs gestions for spaces from single columns to full pag 
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Opposite each page of photos 
is a page of layout suggestions 
using the material offered in 
the catalog. A great many ar- 





ticles shown on these pages are 
suitable for summer advertising. 
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by thee EIGHTY-SIX Newspapers ‘a 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution: 

*Aclanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 
Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish Daily Forward 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Morning Post 

*Denver Rocky Mountain News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

* Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 

Marina 

* Hartford Courant 

* Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

* Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 
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* Long Beach, Calif., Press Telegram 
*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
* Minneapolis Journal 
* Minneapolis Tribune 
* Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
* Montreal Standard 
* Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennesseean 
* Newark Sunday Call 
* Newark Morning Ledger 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard 
*New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della Sera 
New York Corriere D’America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily Forward 
*New York Morning Telegraph 
*New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


‘Rotogravure Sections 
are PUBLISHED every WEEK in 
FIFTY-TWO CITIES of NORTH AMERICA 








*New York Sunday News 
*New York World 
*Omaha Sunday Bee-News 
*Peoria Journal Transcript 
*Peoria Star 
*Philadelphia L’Opinione 
* Philadelphia Inquirer 
*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
*Providence Sunday Journab 
*Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 
*Rochester Democrat Chronicle 
*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*St. Paul Daily News 
*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
* Springfield, Mass., Union- 

Republican 

* Syracuse Herald 
*Syracuse Post Standard 
*Toledo Sunday Times 
*Toronto Star Weekly 
* Washington Post 
* Washington Sunday Star 
* Waterbury Sunday Republican 
* Wichita Sunday Eagle 
* Youngstown, O., Vindicator 


Rotoplate is a perfect paper for rotogravure printing, and is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above papers marked with a star 


—=—, - 







| Neenah, Wis. 


Write for our new book, the ABC of Rotogravure, showing many interesting specimens printed by 
this modern process. It will be sent to you without charge. Address Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany, Rotogravure Development Department, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Any 
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NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 


CHICAGO, 208 S. La Salle Street 


4im berly-(‘lark (Ompany 


LOS ANGELES 
Associated Realty Building 
















Editor 


ROGRAM FOR VIRGINIA 
MEETING COMPLETED 


Demand of National Advertisers For 
Purely Local Circulation to Be 
Discussed at Wytheville 
July 19-21 


_ The demand of national advertisers for 
rate covering purely local circulation 
d their claim that overlapping circula- 
tion is not beneficial will be one of the 
principal topics of discussion at the 40th 
‘annual meeting of the Virginia Press 
Association to be held at Wytheville, Va., 
July 19-20. A tour of southwest Vir- 
ginia will follow the meeting. 

The convention will be opened with an 
address of welcome by L. F. Krenning 
and a response by Paul Scarborough, 
past president of the association. The 
morning of the first day will be given 
over to officers’ reports, appointments of 
committees, and round table discussions. 
In the afternoon committee reports will 
be followed by further round table <lis- 
cussions. Among the topics up for dis- 
cussion are: “Are you in business to 
make a fair living and profit, or just to 
‘keep the presses running’”; “Why the 
job department overhead costs should be 
kept separate from newspaper costs”; 
















and “How circulation records are kept— 
ways to save time and keep lists up to 
date. 


A banquet will be given in the evening 
by the Southwestern Virginia, Inc. at 
the George Wythe Hotel. 

The feature of the second day’s meet- 
ing will be the election of officers and 
final committee reports. The tour will 
start on the afternoon of July 20, when 
association members will leave Wythe- 
ville in automobiles for Bluefield, W. Va. 
They will be guests of the Bluefield 
Chamber of Commerce at a banquet and 
will spend the night in that city. 

The morning of July 21 the tourists 
will proceed to Tazewell, Va., and then to 
Jewell Ridge, where the Jewell Ridge 
Coal Company will entertain them at a 
luncheon. The next stop will be Bristol, 
Va. and the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce will be the editors’ host at a 
dinner. The official tour will end at 


Bristol. 

J. A. Whitman, Wytheville (Va.) 
Southwest Virginia Enterprise, is presi- 
dent of the group, C. L. Weymouth, 


Asheland, Va., is secretary and George 
O. Green, Clifton Forge Review, -is 
treasurer. 


CONTEST BRINGS 35 ACCOUNTS 


Houston Press Adds 30,240 Lines of 
Advertising with New Monthly Feature 


A business calendar contest, run recent- 
ly by the Houston (Tex.) Press, 
brought 35 new advertising accounts to 
the paper. The contest will be con- 
tinued once a month for a year. The 
mew accounts were sold within two 
weeks and bring an increase of 30,240 
lines for the year. 

The contest is conducted at the begin- 
ning of the month and is preceded by a 
series of teaser advertisements. The 
Frules for contestants appear in half-page 
announcements which also contain the 
names of the 35 advertisers who co- 
operate in the contest. The rules make 
Wit necessary for the, contestants to read 
ach of the advertisers’ announcements 
from three to seven times. The contest 
was , arranged ffor the Press by 
e Skinner-Payne Special Newspapers 
eatures of Houston. 


TEST CONTRACT RULE 

































rr Principle on Written Agree- 
nents Upheld in Advertising Dispute 
The general principle of law that a 
ritten contract cannot be varied or con- 
radicted by outside or oral agreements 
br evidence was upheld recently in a de- 
tision k as Smith vs. Bank of Mari- 
a, 5 S. W. 2nd 335, on a case invol- 
ing an advertising contract. 

The bank refused payment on its con- 
act with Smith because of alleged’ fail- 
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ure to correlate the elements of an ad- 
vertising campaign according to the terms 
of an oral agreement. The contract ex- 
pressly stated that all agreements were 
contained in it and the court held that 
evidence of an oral understanding did 
not effect the final status of the contract, 
ruling that the advertising man was en- 
titied to recover the stipulated fee. 


H. O. WARREN PROMOTED 


Herbert O. Warren has been appointed 
promotional advertising manager of the 
San Francisco Examiner, effective July 
2. Warren has been in the promotion 
department of the examiner for four 
years, and prior to that was connected 
with the Southern Pacific Railway as 
copy writer 








ADVERTISING IN JAPAN 
LOOSELY ORGANIZED 


(Continued from page 19) 











Japan how certain things are done in the 
United States, and argues for his point. 
He is answered with “Yes, but this is 
Japan and not America. You must do 
business here with us our way or not at 
all.” 

Standards and regulations will not 
come into being in the near future be- 
cause the principal parties concerned do 
not want them. Competition—foolish, 
short-sighted competition—will continue 
because the newspapers do not desire co- 
operation, nor do the agencies seem eager 
for it. 

It is the same in all departments of the 
newspaper. There is no publishers’ as- 
sociation to deal with common problems 
that confront the mechanical departments. 
The printers and the delivery boys may 
get together, but not their employers. 
There is no news association worthy of 
the name, judging from the results at- 
tained. All the big papers have their own 
correspondents in all the big cities and 


in many small ones throughout the 
Empire. They send much the same 
stories, and each paper pays salaries, 


telegraph tolls, and keeps its flock of 
carrier pigeons. Young editorial execu- 
tives who have been to the United States 
and Europe wail over the state of affairs 
and say they hope to change it when they 
are in command. It will be interesting 
to see what they do. 

Each paper covets the readers of its 
neighbor but would never think of ad- 
vertising in the opposition paper. Huge 
auditoriums are included in the new 
newspaper buildings, and lectures, de- 
bates, concerts, plays and conventions are 
held there. Novelists, explorers, and 
statesmen are imported from abroad to 
attract huge crowds and reflect glory on 
the individual newspapers. Swimming 
champions from Australia and the United 
States, tennis stars from America and 
France, track teams and individual dis- 
tance runners are brought to Japan to 
perform under the auspices of news- 
papers. Two of them are now negotiat- 
ing with representatives of the American 
and National Leagues with a view to 
bringing a baseball team representing 
each to Japan next fall following the 
world’s series. Huge crowds turn out 
for these exhibitions in Osaka, Kobe, and 
Tokio; and in many instances the news- 
papers make money even after defraying 
all expenses and in some instances paying 
large salaries or bonuses. 

Competition is keen in every depart- 
ment of the newspaper. News beats, ad- 
ditional readers and more advertising are 
eagerly sought. The newspapers gen- 
erally are in the hands of able men. The 
staffs are made up of eager, ambitious 
young men. But many of the papers are 
not financially successful. The cost of 
competition is high. The economy of co- 
operation has not been learned. 


KALTENBORN SAILS 

H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, sailed from 
New York this week to spend the sum- 
mer on a cruise in the Mediterranean. As 
in other years he is conducting a party 
of Brooklyn residents, members of the 
Eagle’s Tour Club. Last Monday night 
Mr. Kaltenborn finished his series of 
radio talks on current events. 
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Local Merchants and Manufacturers of 
nationally-known products have learned by 
experience to recognize in the 


Néwark Evening News 


the one medium necessary to carry their 
selling messages direct into the homes of 
the most densely populated and wealthiest 
area in the United States— 


Its Productiveness Is Proverbial 


and its Advertising Record stands as 
proof— 
First in National Advertising 
Second in Total Advertising 


among all the week-day news- 
in the United States 


papers 


Circulation 90% Home-Delivered 


Newark Coenina News 


Eugene W. Farrell 


Business and Advertisisng Manager 


215-221 Market Street 


Newark, New Jersey 














O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 
Chicago 


New York Detroit San Francisco 
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‘CHATTANOOGA HONORS OCHS, 
BELOVED NATIVE SON 


(Continued from page 14) 








many other friends in sending you heart- 
iest congratulations on this fiftieth an- 
niversary, and to wish you, most sincere- 
ly, many more years of satisfaction, pride 
and happiness in your work.” : 

Gov. Alfred E. Smith wired: “It is 
my turn to congratulate you today on a 
longer career of service to the American 
people. May you enjoy many years more 
of health and prosperity surrounded by 
your family and friends.” er 

Thomas A. Edison wired: “This is 
only one of the many felicitations that 
you will receive on your golden jubilee 
as a newspaper publisher, but none can 
be more cordial and hearty than those 
which I take pleasure in extending to 
you. I regard you as one of the high- 
est type of restless Americans and hope 
your days may be prolonged to continue 
your illustrious and youthful career.” 

David Belasco wired: “Your place in 
the esteem of your fellowmen is a glori- 
ous tribute to the great work you have 
accomplished as a leader of thought and 
to your unselfish devotion to the general 
good. Congratulations on this happy 
occasion.” 

Immediately upon the arrival Satur- 
day evening of the Chattanooga Times 
Special from New York bearing Mr. 
Ochs and his guests, the festivities began 
with a moonlight motor ascent of twelve 
miles to Lookout Mountain Hotel, situ- 
ated at an elevation of 2,300 feet with 
dense forest growth and sheer cliffs ris- 
ing in places 1,700 feet above Moccasin 
Zend in the Tennessee River. The set- 
ting sun seemed to be fading into the 
bright glow of a rising full moon. From 
Lookout Mountain on a clear day one 
can see seven states with Waldren’s 
Ridge, Signal Mountain and Mission- 
ary Ridge in the foreground. 

The Och’s party on the train and at 
the hotel included: Hon. Grover A. 
Whalen; Hon. and Mrs. David F. Hous- 
ton; Commander Richard E. Byrd; Hon. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Tuttle; Hon. Julius 
Miller; Charles R. Crane; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger; Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis C. Bright, Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. David, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Graves, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Graves, Mrs. Lil- 
lian K. Long, John Oakes, George Oakes, 
Jr., Theodore D. Palmer, Samuel Unter- 
myer, Mr. and Mrs. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, Rev. Dr. Nathan Krass, Col. Camp- 
bell B. Hodges, Dr. Joseph Collins, Dr. 
Ruth Bernheim, Robert Adamson, James 
W. Brown, Dr. J. Bentley Squier, Louis 
Wiley, Miss Carrie Wiley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel T. Williamson, E. Lansing Ray, 
Victor Ridder, Fred A. Walker, Howard 
Davis, Raymond Gunnison, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Gilbert T. Hodges, E. P. Adler, 
E. H. Baker, W. T. Anderson, Clark 
Howell and Col. Robert Ewing. 

Sunday was a day of rest with lunch- 
eon at Fairyland Club on top of Lookout 
Mountain with eloquent addresses by 
Rabbi Krass, George Foster Peabody, 
Clark Howell and Mr. Ochs. J. B. 
Pound, Mayor of Lookout Mountain 
City, presided. 

Rabbi Nathan Krass of Temple 
Emanu-El, New York City, referred to 
Mr. Ochs as the genial genius of journal- 
ism, a stalwart American citizen and a 
great religious soul. 

Mr. Peabody said few men _ have 
brought more or given more to their 
communities than has Mr. Ochs. He 
illustrates the true principle of the 
thought that the more a man gives the 
more he has left, and although he left 
Chattanooga for New York City, the 
people of Chattanooga have gained more 
from his profound interest than they 
have lost. 

Clark Howell, editor of Atlanta Con- 
stitution, said Mr. Ochs was the first 
citizen in journalism in America. 

The visitors were driven down the 
mountain and through the city to the 
Tennessee River for a boat ride through 
the Canyon of the Tennessee. Other 
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motor trips were made to Waldren’s 
Ridge, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga 
Golf & Country Club, Missionary Ridge 
and Chickamauga National Park. 

Following a short drive through the 
Chickamauga National Park and visits 
to various state monuments, the visitors 
were permitted to witness a review of 
the 6th cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe under 
the guidance of Col. T. A. Roberts. 
Another interesting incident was the vis- 
it to the Memorial Synagogue erected by 
Mr. Ochs in memory of his father and 
mother. It is an imposing pile construc- 
ted of marble and vitrified brick, con- 
taining a beautiful Colonial meeting 
house for the Reformed Congregation, 
adjacent to the Community House. 

Among the souvenirs of the golden 
jubilee celebration Mr. Ochs is showing 
with great pride, in addition to the, gold 
key, are the following: A hand y 
bound book presented by H. C. Adler, 
publisher of Chattanooga Times, con- 
taining expressions of endearment by 
every employee of the Times, from the 
latest cub to the veterans of more than 
two score years of service. W. S. 
Weitzell, business manager, styling him- 
self “Willie,” wrote, “he has just been a 
dear Dad to me.” The composing room 
foreman wrote that the spirit of Mr. 
Ochs stalks all departments. 

A clock presented by Mayor Pound 
containing a miniature reproduction of 
Lookout Mountain. 

More than 50 sets of resolutions by 
Chattanooga civic, social, financial and 
commercial organizations, including the 
soard of Commissioners of the City of 
Chattanooga, were presented by Rev. Dr. 
McCallie in book form. 

A scroll by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, said to be the 
oldest organization in the world, chartered 
a 1770, presented by Darwin P. Kings- 
ey. 

Resolutions of congratulations and 
good wishes of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, in a volume bound 
in blue crushed and gold tooled levant 
engrossed and illuminated on vellum 
pages, presented by F. A. Walker, chair- 
man. 

In concluding his presentation, Mr. 
Walker said: “Mr. Ochs, I cannot but 
believe that on some distant day, tired 
of the turmoil of a great metropolis, 
wearied of its canyons of stone and steel, 
you will pass on to younger hands the 
banner of your high endeavor and turn 
your face to the inspiring mountains, the 
golden sunshine and the balmy airs of 
this fair, southern country. But, sir, 
not until that day, and then only as a 
final contribution to your happiness, shall 
we of New York be willing to give you 
back to Chattanooga.” 

Other resolutions eulogizing Mr. Ochs 
were presented by the Institute of Jour- 
nalists of London, Merchants Association 
of New York, Tennessee Society of New 
York, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; New York Southern Soci- 
ety: Chattanooga Society of New York. 

Perhaps the most impressive gift was 
the superb hand tooled, hand made book 
in leather box container, presented by 
Louis Wiley, business manager of New 
York Times, who said that “for thirty- 
two years it has been my privilege to 
know intimately, Mr. Ochs. In all sin- 
cerity he modestly puts aside the repeated 
tribute that he is a genius as a publisher. 
The approval the intelligent citizenry has 
set upon his newspapers is a witness to 
what he has done, whether we call it 
genius or not. 


“All intelligent persons can judge of 
the integrity of a newspaper’s news, can 
appraise its character. Now, after a 
half century of labors in journalism, at 
the pinnacle of success, he has won such 
tributes to the honesty, the fairness, the 
completeness of the Times news as no 
other newspaper publisher has ever won. 

Universities have bestowed degrees 
upon him. They honored a great edu- 
cator. Two words he uses often in 
speaking of what newspapers should be 
are “informative” and “trustworthy.” 
The guest of honor has made of the 
New York Times a newspaper so worth- 
while in the news it presents that hun- 
dreds of thousands have drawn a liber- 
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al education from-its columns. He has 
steadfastly seen a vision of what journal- 
ism could and should be, a vision such 
as one might have from the crest of 
this noble mountain. It can truly be 
said of him that he has elevated journal- 
ism. 

“Every year of my association with 
him has strengthened my conviction that 
his achievements have been built upon 
the sure foundation of character. Per- 
sonal glory he has put aside. A great 
temptation of owning newspapers is the 
opportunity for personal publicity. Every 
one who has read the New York Times 
has been able to know what manner of 
man Mr. Ochs is by the character of 
the newspaper he publishes. They could 
know nothing of what he personally said 
or did, for he has not permitted his 
name to be used save when indispensable 
to the proper reporting of the public 
news of the day. 

“His noble benefactions have been 
made in the name of The Times, such 
as his gift of $500,000 to guarantee the 
preparation and publication of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, and the 
support of the American Year Book. He 
created that astoundingly successful an- 
nual charitable appeal, The Hundred 
Neediest Cases, to which readers of The 
Times have given over $1,500,000, yet his 
name has never been mentioned in con- 
nection with it. 

“Mr. Ochs has a strong, innate sense 
of justice. He has, too, a great stead- 
fastness. Progressiveness and enterprise 
to him have not meant to take up the 
passing fads of the moment. His leader- 
ship has been that of notable forward 
steps in journalism. 

“Mr. Ochs’ moral courage as a pub- 
lisher has been outstanding. There are 
temptations in every business to sacrifice 
principle for gain. There are many in 
newspaper makin. In the early davs of 
his control of The New York Times, 
when money was sorely needed. the bait 
of political advertising worth $33,600 a 
vear was dangled before him. The price 
the Times was to pay to the political ma- 
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chine was not mentioned. Mr. Ochs not 
only refused the advertising, but attacked 
the expenditure of $200,000 authorized for 
six newspapers and defeated it. 

“The magnitude of the newspaper he 
now directs is a measure of his success, 
The Times has 3,319 employees, cross 
earnings of $27,000,000 a year, a payroll 
of $154,000 weekly, a paper bill of over 
$6,000,000 yearly. Its net paid sale of 
400,000 copies daily, 700, Sundays, 
includes subscribers in 8,000 cities and 
towns in the United States and in 100 
foreign countries. The Times advertising 
volume, 29,000,000 lines yearly, is 10,000,- 
000 more than that of any other news- 
paper in the great city in which it is 
published, and all of that advertising is 
censored to keep the Times columns hon- 
est and trustworthy.” 


The book presented by Mr. Wiley con- 
tained resolutions of affection from all 
of the departments of the New York 
Times, the signature of every employee, 
and letters from the heads of all depart- 
ments and from former members of the 
staff, expressing good wishes. 

The golden anniversary number of the 
Chattanooga Times, issued on Sunday, 
July 1, contained 160 pages in ten sec- 
tions, four of which, or 64 pages, being 
free of advertising and containing a pic- 
torial history of Chattanooga in roto- 
gravure. 

Early pictures of Mr. Ochs as well as 
snapshots of early homes of the Times 
with an amazing collection of rare old 
photographs were presented under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Milton Ochs by the plant 
of the New York Times. 

Section 5 of the regular edition carried 
a chronological resume of the news of 
importance of the past fifty years with 
single portraits of pioneers, groups, etc., 
with reproductions of rare old treasures. 

The first issue of Mr. Ochs’ ownership 
appears in miniature in the edition with 
such headings as, “foreign news’; “mar- 
kets by telerraph”; “news for croakers”; 
“dispatches from New York’; “Wash- 
ington City items”; “odds and ends”; 
“briefs”; etc. 
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KNIGHT 
Newspaper 
Market 
Research 
Work 


Actually Does 


teach Sales Staffs how 


linage increases 


Of the newspapers served by Knight 
methods last year a total increase of 
895,274 lines was shown for the first 
four months of this year a3 com- 
pared with the first four months of 
last year—while a 292,160 line loss 
was shown for the competing news- 
papers. 


When can we explain what we can 
do for your newspaper? 


Emerson B. Knight, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Inevitable System of 
Display Composition 


THE LUDLOW SYSTEM will displace the hand 
composition of single types for advertising display 
and headings as surely as the linotype displaced hand 
composition of body matter. 

All-slug composition, unlimited type resources as 
needed, and the exceptional stereotyping qualities of 
all Ludlow faces—the most delicate italic or the bold- 
est roman—are but a few of the exclusive Ludlow 
features which merit your attention. 

You will ultimately use the Ludlow system of dis- 
play composition which now plays a vital role in the 
composing rooms of a majority of the world’s lead- 
ing newspapers. | : 

See the Ludlow in operation in Booth 86, Section 
A, at the International Advertising Association Con- 
vention and Exposition at Detroit. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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Universal Executive Desk a Solution Says Writer — Brings 
News, Telegraph and Managing Editors Into Close 
Contact and Expedites Handling of Stories 





By J. B. 


HE tendency of the three chief execu- 

tive editors of every news depart- 
ment—the managing, or news, and city 
and telegraph editors—to fail in co- 
operating with one another in getting 
out the best possible paper each day is 
one that should be combated by pub- 
lishers and .hese editors themselves. In 
high positions they are afflicted with the 
human failing to encircle themselves in 
auras of superiority and, as a result, 
withdraw more and more from the throes 
of the daily work of spotting, covering, 
digging up and properly presenting all 
the news. The work of the news de- 
partments consequently is often slipshod 
and desultory. 

There is also a real, though only more 
or less conscious disposition on the execu- 
tives’ part to do as little work as pos- 
sible. They seek leisure and appoint 
assistants, ostensibly for constructive 
thought, but—especially in the case of 
managing editors—find themselves so out 
of touch with the personnel, its work 
and news sources that their thoughts 
find nothing more important to dwell on 
than routine correspondence, details and 
relatively insignificant decisions in re- 
spect to features, on which they spend 
half a day pottering but would decide 
in ten minutes and just as well in the 
throes of real work. 

Managing editors who withdraw com- 
pletely into inner sanctums, without 
appointing news editors to take their 
places in direction of news departments 
proper, dawdle and draw salaries for a 
supervising work they do not perform 
in so far as the news departments are 
concerned. They can only afford to 
satisfy their desire to be gentlemen of 
more or less leisure, during working 
hours, with honesty so far as the interests 
of the news departments are concerned, 
when they can appoint news editors. Not 
that news editors are free from the 
tendencies criticized. They often either 
shut themselves up in sanctums or willy 
nilly treat their directing position as the 
equivalent of a political sinecure, hiding 
their lack of contact with the actual 
work of the personnel and sources of 
news by bluff. If they are honest, 
earnest and proficient, managing editors 
can devote their attention with propriety 
to wider interests, employing only de- 
partment heads. 

When managing editors act also as 
mews editors, they should be integral 
working directors of the news gathering 
and space and position allotment plan 
each day, as well as directors of the 
society, sports, pictorial and other de- 
partments, features and typographical 
and make-up styles. They should keep 
in close contact with the personnel and 
themselves engage and discharge all em- 
ployes, from city editors to copy boys, 
retaining the responsibility for seeing 
that each employe is accorded oppor- 
tunity, appreciation and a square deal, 
in order to build up an esprit de corps 
in their organizations based on both in- 
stitutional and personal allegiance. But 
they do not do those things. They with- 
draw to private offices and their assist- 
ants, when they are sufficiently brazen 
to divert funds in the departmenta! 
budgets for hiring assistants, strut about 
and dawdle with them. “Too many 
bosses” is a common complaint in organi- 
zations where there is no morale but are 
many pseudo-working executives to give 
orders. 

City and telegraph editors are the key 
executive workers in all news depart- 
ments. The former are also prone to self- 
inflation and appointment of assistants. 
There are certain duties which city 
editors themselves should shoulder in 
a definite and complete fashion; to 
create and keep up to date filed dita, 
morgue and reference library on every 


phase of who’s who, what's what and | 
what's where in their respective cities 
and its environs, for both their own and 
their perhaps sudden successor’s use; to 
see that all possible good local stories | 
are covered or dug up each day by re-| 
porters under specific directions; to ex- | 
pose dishonesty in politics and business; | 
to institute and support movements for 
social, civic and political improvement ; 
and to follow up assiduously cases in 
which justice has miscarried in direc- 
tion or degree. But they do not do those 
things. ‘lhey are indifferent, don’t dig | 
for news and are inclined to do as little | 
hard thinking and directing work as 
possible. They need clerical assistants 
for their work, but no assistant city | 
editors. In respect to miscarriage of 
justice, one paper maintains a supervisory 
bureau of fair play, but it does not func- 
tion effectively and is an example of 
assignment by managing—or news—and 
city editors to assistants of duties which 
only they themselves can properly per 

form. | 

Telegraph editors’ duties normally, but 
not always in fact, are less arduous and 
complicated than those of city editors, 
yet difficult enough for the position of 
comparative importance they fill in the 
galaxy of posts newspaper men occupy 
for all-round training. They should be 
familiar with world, national and state 
news and allot space and position to} 
telegraph and cable stories. A double 
duty is often placed on them without 
justification and to the detriment of co 
operation between the three chief execu 
tives. They are designated to act as slot 
men in the universal copy desks, which 
inevitably throws a burden on them that 
causes both jobs, which are distinct in 
functions, to suffer. 

It is an essential requirement for effec 
tive planning and proficiency to have close 
co-operation between the city and tele 
graph editors, with the constantly present 
supervision and co-operation of the man 
aging editor—or news editor, if the man 
aging editor’s direction of many depart 
ments necessitates his appointment of a 
news editor. Instead of co-operating, 
they take desks across the room from one 
another. The managing, or news editors | 
partition off separate offices, creation of 
which is encouraged by building of large 
newspaper plants in which space is more 
than ample for the needs of the organi- 
zations. The three walk across the room 
to one another, or call across, when they 
feel that they must consult or give orders. | 

“Here’s a good story on such-and-such; 
how much space do you want to give it?” 
is frequently heard in the news room, yet 
the constant consultation needed between 
executives on space and position allotment 
in a give-and-take fashion is non-existent. | 
The difficulty of communication caused 
by the separation of desks and the dis- 
position thereby engendered to self-com- 
placency and inflated egos cause an in- 
efficient lack of co-operation. Actual 
antagonism sometimes exists. 

In view of the many executives ana 
assistants thereto, superfluous and mis- 
named in various organizations, it will 
not be amiss to list. in correct sequence, 
the positions of the mews department | 
proper. On one morning paper the news 
editor is called night editor, although 
there is no day editor. On another the 
telegraph editor is called news editor 
The object here is to emphasize that the 
news editor, when there is one, takes the 
place of the managing editor as working 
director of the news department, and to 
point out the order in which promotion 
should be made, when proper calibre is 
available, and men should move up. 
from below the city editor, to fill 
vacancies caused by resignations, vaca-| 
tions and days off. It is a good way to| 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Fiery toy eh i 





in SYRACUSE 


T isn’t so far, now, from the Syracuse 
Herald press room to the newsstands— 
and “hot” news gets everywhere faster. 


A fleet of five Harley-Davidson Package 
Trucks has shortened time and distance 
materially — and economically! 


With their eleven-foot turning radius, safe, 
controlled speed through traffic and un- 
equaled ease of parking, Package Trucks 
make more and faster deliveries than any 
other type of equipment. And on the 
streets they attract the favorable attention 
of thousands. 


For quick distribution of extras, suburban 
deliveries, delivery and pick-up of advertis- 
ing material, Harley-Davidson Package 
Trucks are a profitable investment for 
every newspaper. 


Operating cost is less than 3¢ per mile. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT E. P., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FMARLEY-DAVIDSON 
capacity | Package Truck 


Ask your local dealer for a 
practical demonstration. W rite 


for complete information. 
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INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 
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Don’t Be Misled by 
First Impressions 


A BLACKER type face does not mean 
greater legibility. 

When your eyes were young and tender, 
and when you began studying the first 
primer—when you were reading for the 
first time— 

You were not reading a bold face. You 
were not reading an evenly colored mono- 
tone face. Your first letters were 2 Modern 
Roman face that was very similar to Inter- 
type IDEAL News Face. Get out your old 
books or take a look at your children’s 
books. 

Modern Roman faces are natural when 
they are varitoned—when they do not get 
too far away from the first Modern Roman 
faces. 

Teachers and eye specialists consider a 
Modern Roman face basically correct. It is 
the face that most people read in their first 
school books. It is the natural face that 
folks were raised on. 

One of the reasons why lawyers, teachers 
and financiers prefer types of the Modern 
Roman group is that these are varitoned as 


well as steady faces. A real Modern Roman 
face has light tines 1 in each letter as well as 
dark lines. 

Intertype Ideal News Face has retained 
this big feature of the Modern Roman 
faces. The light lines are simply a trifle 
darker than they are in some of the other 
Modern Roman faces. But they are not so 
dark as to produce a letter that is practi- 
cally the same color all over. Intertype 
Ideal News Face is not a monotone. It is a 
natural, steady, varitoned face, of which 
the average person can read more without 
tiring the eyes than of any other news face 
on the market. 

Intertype Ideal News Face has been se- 
lected by The New York Times, New York 
Sun, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dallas 
Times-Herald, Seattle Times, The Oregon- 
ian, The Philadelphia Bulletin, Detroit Free 
Press, The New Orleans Times Picayune 
and hundreds of other progressive news- 
papers. 

Talk it over with an Intertype man. Drop 
a line to the nearest Intertype office today. 
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REMEMBER: No standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete 
and Intertype matrices are standard for all line casting machines 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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N. Y. PUBLISHERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
AGREE AFTER NINE-YEAR FIGHT 





Union Wins Increase of $5.50 a Week in Wage Scale and 


Agreement Which Arbitrators Reached After Long 
Deliberation—Effective July 8 





AN 11 per cent increase in wages, but 

control of working time granted the 
publishers were outstanding points in an 
agreement reached by the arbitration 
board this week settling a dispute between 
the New York publishers and New York 
Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1 which has 
been in progress since 1919 when the last 
contract with the union expired. The 
stereotypers have been continuing at work 
during these nine years under a clause in 
the previous contract which provides for 
such contingencies. The new contract 
becomes effective July 8 and is not retro- 
active. 

Unwillingness of the union to permit 
the dispute to go to arbitration was 
claimed. by the publishers to be the chief 
cause of the delay. The three arbitra- 
tors finally selected from names submitted 
by the publishers and the union were 
Leon Godley, Judge Joseph A. Kellogg, 
and Judge Salvatore Cotillo. Hon. James 
J. Walker, mayor of New York, chose 
two of the arbitrators, and the two picked 
a third. Representing the Publishers 
Association of New York, was Fred A. 
Walker, of the executive council of the 
New York Sun. George E. Garrison 
signed for the local union, with Winfield 
T. Keegan, president of the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of 
North America. 

Lester L, Jones, executive representa- 
tive of the Publishers Association of 
New York, in the following statement 
outlined the principal changes from pre- 
vious conditions : 

PREAMBLE 

All the laws of the union affecting 
working conditions are written into the 
agreement. 

Section 1 


A new default clause, in case the union 
does not furnish the number of skilled 
and competent journeymen called for by 
the publisher, which allows the publisher 
to temporarily employ men not. members 
of the union, at a price agreed upon 
between the publisher and the temporary 
employes and to retain such men until 
one week after union help becomes avail- 
able. 

Sweeping floors and lighting fires and 
like unskilled work may be done by any 
one assigned to the work by the pub- 
lisher at a price fixed by the publisher. 

Requirement that reasonable care must 
be given to the machinery and a full and 
satisfactory production maintained. 

Definition of journeymen’s work. 


Section 2 


Increase in day wage of $5.50 (from 
$50.00 a week to $55.50) for 8 hours in- 
cluding thirty minutes lunch time. 

Increase in night wage of $5.50 (from 
$50.00 to $55.50 a week) for 6 hours in- 
elusive of lunch time. 

Increase in the Saturday night wage 
of $2.50 (from $9.00 to $11.50) for 8 
hours including thirty minutes for lunch. 


Sections 4 anp 5 
No change was made in the number of 
hours constituting a day’s or night’s 
work. They remain as heretofore; 8 
hours inclusive of 30 minutes of lunch to 
constitute a day’s work; 6 hours exclu- 
sive of lunch time to constitute a night's 
work, except on Saturday night when the 
hours are 8 inclusive of 30 minutes for 

lunch time. if 

Sections 6 AND 7 


The hours for day work have been 
changed from 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. to read 
7 a. m. to 7 p. m. allowing work to begin 
under the day scale at 7 a. m. instead of 
8 a. m. as formerly, the hours to be any 
eight (8) hours within the limits of 
7 a.m. to7 p. m. 

The hours for night work have been 
changed from 9 p. m. or 11 p. m. to 
5 a. m. to read 7 p. m. to 7 a. m., per- 
mitting six-hour shifts to be arranged 


within the limits of 7 p. m. and 7 a, m. 

The hours for work on Saturday nights 
have been changed from 7 p. m. to 5 
a. m. to read from 4 p. m. to 4 a. m. 
Saturday night shifts may now be ar- 
ranged for any eight hours including 
thirty minutes for lunch between the 
hours of 4 p. m. and 4 a. m. at the Sat- 
urday night rate of $11.50, instead of 
$9.00 as before. 

Section 8 


When double headers are worked on 
evening papers with a Sunday morning 
edition, a rest period of two hours is 
called for between the quitting time on 
the evening work and the beginning of 
Sunday morning work, for which two 
dollars ($2.00) bonus is to be paid to 
such men as work two shifts. (For 
bonus see Sec. 3) 

Section 9, Phalanxing and Split Shifts 

This section is new. The old provi- 
sion of two divisions of the forces on 
the evening papers and no division of 
forces on morning papers has _ been 
changed. 

Evening and morning forces may be 
regularly called by the foreman at dif- 
ferent times and dismissed at different 
times as the publisher may require, 
within the regular day or night shift 
hours. 

Furthermore, regular shifts may be es- 
tablished by the foreman at the request 
of the publisher to begin in the day hours 
and extend into the night hours or to 
begin in the night hours and extend into 
the day hours the pay for such shifts to 
be $55.50 per week of 36 hours. 


Section 10 
The agreement forbids the transfer of 


men from day to night work or vice- 
versa against their desires. 


Sections 11 anp-43 
(There is no section 12.) 


Lunchtime of thirty minutes at the 
convenience of the publisher, shall be 
allowed (on all 8 hour shifts) within five 
hours of starting time. If not so ar- 
ranged thirty minutes at overtime rates 
shall be paid. 

Men may be sent to lunch individually 
or at the discretion of the foreman. 


Section 14 


Provides for thirty minutes’ lunch time, 
when more than three (3) hours of over- 
time is required. 

Sections 15, 16, 17, 18 (Overtime) 

Overtime may be required by the fore- 
man and shall be paid for at time and 
one half computed in half hour periods, 
instead of by the hour as before. Fore- 
men and assistant foremen are to re- 
ceive overtime the same as journeymen. 

Foremen may phalanx their forces 
when overtime is required and retain only 
such journeymen as the office requires. 


Section L 19. Holidays 
On all holidays named iri the agree- 
ment men working between 7 a. m. and 
7 p. m. shall receive double time for 
regular work and for overtime work; no 
pay when no work is done. This is new 
and a change from previous agreement. 


Section 21. Call Back. 
(There is no section 20.) 

This is a change from the former con- 
tract permitting a call-back if the men 
have not left the office for which they 
shall be paid overtime for the additional 
work done. The previous agreement 
called for a day’s pay. 


Section 22. 

Provides a full day’s pay when men 
are called to work and so report. It is 
the same as the old agreement. 

Section 23 (Number of Men) 


No change in principle, but a change 
in expression. The publisher determines 
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the number of men, subject to the re- 
strictions in sections 24, 25, 26, 27 and 
SEcTION 26 
Single Junior Autoplates can now be 
operated with three (3) men instead of 
four (4) men as before ; a reduction of 
one man on each single Junior. 


Sections 25 anp 27 


Make no change in the number of 
men required to operate Standard Auto- 
plate machines and Double Junior Auto- 
plates. 

SECTION 28 

A new section providing for the opera- 
tion of one end of a Double Junior Auto- 
plate with the same number of men as 
a Single Junior Autoplate, viz: 3 men. 

Section 29 

Defines the words “in operation” as 
used in sections 26, 27, 28. When the 
machines are not “in operation” the men 
may be assigned to other work, as pro- 
vided in section 31. 


Section 30 
New section requires the men to keep 
the machines clean and in working order ; 
to make all repairs and adjustments 
which do not require the services of a 
machinist. 


Section 31 (Working conditions) 

This section contains many changes 
from previous agreement. 

All time belongs to the office and all 
men shall do any work the foreman 
directs. 

Commercial work is defined and may 
not be done under the above provision. 

Syndicate work is defined and may be 
done under the terms of this agreement. 

Where one or more publications are 
published by the same owner, there can 
be no extra charge for such work and 
men are required to do work for any one 
or all the publications under the first 
clause of this section. 

No extra charge for job matrices or 
casts for exchange with other members 
of the Association. The old agreement 
restricted the number of matrices or casts 
which could be made without paying extra 
compensation therefor. 


Section 34 

This is a new provision regarding 
struck work to comply with the laws of 
the Union. It is in other contracts but 
has not appeared before on any stereo- 
type agreement. 
SecTIoN 37, 38, 39 anv 40 (Apprentices) 

These are new provisions for appren- 
tices. This Union has never before al- 
lowed apprentices in newspaper offices. 
It will become operatiye when the com- 
mittee named in section 40 has been ap- 
pointed and selects the apprentices. 
Sections 41, 42, 43 anv 44 (Foremen) 

These sections are néw and should be 
carefully studied by each office and each 
foreman. The foreman is given more 
authority and is not subjected to disci- 
pline by the union for carrying out the 
orders of the publisher, which must in 
all cases be in conformity with the agree- 
ment. 
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Section 35 
Forbids chapel meetings during work- 
ing hours, except with the consent of 
the foreman, and is a new section 
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develop and gauge capacity of employes 
to have them move up automatically 
from below the city editor. _ In the 
absence of the news editor the city e:litor 
would ‘act in his place. 

Managing es Often comsined 
News editor The executive dj 
City editor . rectors and net 
Telegraph editor centre of the news 


department. 

State editor. 

Make-up man. 

Slot man. 

Rim man. 

Rewrite man. 

Reporters. 

The best method by which the manag- 
ing, or news editor and the city and 
telegraph editors can co-operate closely 
all the time is for them to sit at a uni- 
versal executive desk. They then would 
use a universal copy desk, the slot man’s 
only duties being to see that stories are 
cut to designated lengths and to liave 
correct, good heads written over them. 

They woukl not use two universal 
copy desks, because division of handling 
news into classes based on locale at the 
copy desk point in the organization is 
unnecessary and creates false news valu- 
ations in the minds of slot and rim men 
that militate against all-round training, 
knowledge and usefulness. Theoretically 
copy readers are supposed to read all the 
news after it appears in the paper, but in 
practice, when their interests are re- 
stricted at the copy desk point, they <o 
not do it. 

On a certain paper, news is thus divided 
at two universal copy desks, one with the 
telegraph editor in the slot and the other 
with a slot man handling local news 
under the city editor. The two copy 
desks and the desk of the city editor are 
separated from one another by 30 feet 
and the managing-news editor has a pri- 
vate office 50 feet from the city editor and 
30 from the telegraph editor. The city 
editor needs an assistant and has one. 
In fact he should have several assistants 
to act as messenger boys in his consulta- 
tions with the other two executives. 

If there is any reason for an assistant 
news or assistant city editor, the only 
logical place for him to sit is at the uni- 
versal executive desk. There is a place 
for one, with a drawer. The state editor 
and make-up man should occupy the 
other two extra places at that desk. 

When a paper is not large enough to 
warrant employment of a slot man, then 
not just the telegraph editor, but both the 
telegraph and city editors should sit in 
the equivalent of adjoining slots, in order 
that they may co-operate readily in allot- 
ment of space and positions to stories in a 
give-and-take way. 








“The Largest Business of Its Kind in America” 


Hotaling’s News Agency 


(Est. 1905) 


Has inaugurated a Direct-To-The-Customer delivery service to 
guests of the principal New York hotels. Our slogan and trad- 
ing title (better suited to telephone usage than Hotaling’s News 
Agency) for this branch of our business will be: 


When You LAND in New York 
Order Your “Home Paper” Delivered to Your Hotel 
PHONE LONGACRE 4649—WE’LL DO THE REST 
Lone Acre Newsparer DE tvery 


Out-of-Town Newspapers Exclusively 
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WHEN FERRET HOOVER WAS NOMINATED 





AND WHEN AL SMITH WAS NOMINATED 





THESE NEA PICTURES WERE FIRST PICTURES 


‘THE most important pictures of both conventions were those of the demonstra- 

tions which greeted the placing in nomination of Smith and Hoover. Although 
NEA was consistently first with pictures throughout both conventions, its biggest 
beats were scored on the very pictures that were most vital. 


A 700-mile flight by Pilot Jim Davis through rain and darkness from Houston 
to St. Louis was a fitting climax to “Red” Jackson’s notable night flight from 
Kansas City to St. Louis. . This.sort of enterprise, combined with the preparation 
and resources of the world’s largest and fastest newspicture organization, put 
NEA’s pictures of the high spots of both conventions hours, and in some cities 
days, ahead of all competition, 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper’ Feature Service—Backed by 35 Years’ Experience 
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XPANSION of the international advertising idea 

will be signalized during the coming week at 

Detroit, with sizable and distinguished delega- 
tions from France and Great Britain and, for the 
first time, a large group of prominent German adver- 
tisers and publishers. The more or less fortuitous 
discovery of the unsuspected power of advertising 
by Americans during the war years and those that 
immediately followed has been noted in all the nations 
of western Europe. What Americans have learned 
and done, the alert and cultured minds of the trans- 
Atlantic peoples can also learn and do, perhaps better 
than their teachers. 

Advertising, even as it has been developed in 
America to date, is an instrument whose powers are 
still unplumbed. It is young and has not had time to 
accumulate a great body of codified information. It 
is not an infallible guide to wealth, for the same 
words and the same media in the hands of two men 
may produce for one sales that will swamp his pro- 
duction facilities, and for the other merely a pile of 
unpaid bills for space. A hundred different reasons 
may contribute to the respective results, and it is 
these reasons which are now engaging the attention 
of foremost American business students. In a few 
years, when advertising becomes as profuse in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, they will engage the 
minds of Europeans. 

It is into this situation of finding needed informa- 
tion and correlating it that the International Advertis- 
ing Association fits most aptly. It has already under- 
taken the preliminary steps, but it cannot progress 
adecuately through the mere unsupported work of its 
committee. The information it desires for its con- 
clusions does not exist and cannot be brought to light 
within the years of the committee’s life unless the 
principal units of the association, compile the data 
unselfishly and with no thought of profiting by what 
competitive media disclose. 

The test is vital. If industries competing for the 
American consumer’s attention and purse-contents 
cannot, in their unity in the International Advertising 
Association, forget self for a while to give something 
vital to the common good, it is idle to think that indi- 
viduals of competing nations will do so. When adver- 
tising people can co-operate with their own nationals 
for the benefit of the craft, they can look with 
optimism upon the prospect of international co- 
operation. Until then, it is just conversation to speak 
of advertising as an instrument of world peace. 





TEACHERS REBEL 


UBTLE efforts by public utility companies and 
~ other commercial enterprises to influence instruc- 

tion in the public schools were discussed with re- 
sentment by several speakers before the convention of 
the National Education Association this week. The 
desire to teach according to the dictates of intellect 
and conscience persists among the magses of those 
who have chosen as their life profession the underpaid, 
ill-appreciated task of guiding the nation’s children. 
It will not be extinguished by the cunning efforts of 
partisan groups to twist the curriculum. 

These efforts to direct and control public opinion 
on matters so controversial as the ownership of public 
utilities, or the merits of branded merchandise, are so 
obviously contrary to the purposes of the press and 
the schools that to see them is to condemn them. 
From the viewpoint of the national advertiser or the 
public utility executive also, we doubt their long- 
range efficiency. It may seem a triumph to point to 
“objectionable” passages eliminated from school books, 
to columns of “free publicity” accorded by lenient or 
lazy editors, to hundreds of speakers introduced into 
public school assemblies, to favorable editorial com- 
ment from neutral or formerly hostile journals. The 
triumph lasts only until the means of its achievement 
are revealed. After that, there is grave danger that 
the friendly attitude of the past few years toward 
big business may, through resentment at the liberties 
taken with friendship, return to the suspicion and 
persecution of 20 years ago. 

If the Trade Commission hearings reveal nothing 
else, they indicate that contempt is the only emotion 
honest men can feel for the familiar hand-shaking, 
back-patting and promiscuous pawing practiced by 
the public relations counselors. 








A man’s gift maketh room for him, and 
—— him before great men.—Proverbs 
Til: 16. 











MR. OCHS 

TANDING at the peak of fifty years as a news- 
“ paper publsher, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs can this 

week look back over a journalistic path with 
extremely few pauses in its upward march. His own 
career is extraordinary, rather than typical. It has 
stretched across several distinct eras of American 
journalism, some part of each representing an ad- 
vance over the preceding era. He has seen numerous 
philosophies rise and fall, but his own has remained 
constant and consistent for half a century. 

In 1878, when Adolph Ochs acquired the Times 
in the then little city of Chattanooga, Tenn., journal- 
ism of the country was generally at a low ebb. 
Neither North nor South had emerged from the 
post-war reaction. Editors with few exceptions were 
closely allied with the corrupt political forces of 
the day. Such of the newspaper income as did not 
come from the party treasury was derived from ad- 
vertising which could hardly pass the most lenient 
censorship today. That era was nearing its end in 
1878. Lawson and Stone had started the Chicago 
News. E. W. Scripps in 1878 had founded the 
Cleveland Press. Nelson was to establish the Kansas 
City Star in a few years. Pulitzer was already a 
power in St. Louis and preparing to invade New 
York. Ochs, the young publisher of Chattanooga, 
was alert to the new journalism, based not upon 
servile to political allegiance, but upon service to the 
entire community through the news columns. He 
studied all that his elder contemporaries accomplished, 
met and talked with the best public minds of his 
youth and amalgamated their wisdom with the solid 
integrity and common sense of his ancestors. 

The story has been interestingly told of the youth 
of 20 buying into a daily newspaper with $300 of 
borrowed money and in a few years, by fair dealing 
and righteous conduct of that newspaper, creating 
a new type of daily journalism. The first issue of 
the newspaper under his ownership was the New 
York Times of today in 4-page miniature, with 
foreign news, Washington telegraph dispatches, 
market reports, news briefs, society, classified and 
other departments. This type of daily newspaper 
pleased the community, returned genuine satisfac- 
tion to the publisher and was financially success- 
ful. In eighteen years the youth had grown to 
stalwart manhood; had accumulated a modest bank 
account and some credit; and sought new worlds to 
conquer. Mr. Ochs arrived in New York at a 
time when journalistic chaos reigned. Pulitzer in ten 
years had won his way to the top. Bennett and the 
Herald were still powerful, but waning. The new 
and flaming star of Hearst was just beginning to 
blaze, but it had already swept away many of the 
old journalistic creeds. The Times was making a 
slow and uncertain course toward nowhere in par- 
ticular when the young man from Tennessee took 
command. His achievements need no retelling to this 
audience. 

In New York as in Chattanooga, Ochs has made 
his own pathway and held to it. The primary func- 
tion of his newspapers has been the purveying of 
news, and from this primary purpose he has never 
deviated. Others have sought and won larger circu- 
lation by different routes. Others command higher 
advertising rates. Ochs has envied them neither. 
People read his newspapers for the information they 
contain, or they read them not at all. The straight 
news formula has been developed by the New York 
Times to an extent never equalled by any newspaper, 
and Mr. Ochs has abundant foundation for his belief 
that reading of the New York Times is a certificate 
of the reader's intelligence. 

Perhaps there is room in America for only one 


New York Times. Be that as it may, the straight 
news influence is now the dominant force in the best 
newspapers of the country, and it is reflected in their 
material prosperity. The community served by. news- 
papers to which the news is sacred is well served. 
The lesson of the hour in the golden jubilee cele- 
bration at Chattanooga in honor of Mr. Ochs’ 50th 
anniversary of proprietorship—an honor never before 
bestowed by any community upon a journalist—is 
for the young and the ambitious in the profession of 
journalism. Right principles supported by fair and 
honest administration bring their rewards, and the 
rewards are of the spirit as well as material. 





THE LIBEL JURY 


OR more than 20 years a lawyer of our acquaint- 
ance has been defending libel suits brought against 
an important newspaper of a Western state where 

the statutes have been notoriously severe, owing to the 
primitive “gun-toting” character of an element of 
the population. Although his newspaper has had its 
share of libel litigation this lawyer has never lost a 
case in court and in settling suits the loss to the news- 
paper has aggregated about $2,000 or at the rate of 
$100 a year. 

In these remarkable circumstances we thought to 
interview this attorney, a man of such modest mien 
that he declined to permit a personal quotation, but 
frankly answered our questions. His succinct formula 
for libel defense merits a frame and wall space in 
every city room. “Our newspaper is fortunate,” said 
he, “in having editors who are skilled at the work of 
publishing news and opinion. They are soundly pro- 
fessional, with high-minded public purpose. The spirit 
of the newspaper is to deal justly with every person 
or institution written about. The staff is encouraged 
to act as gentlemen. Mistakes happen, of course, but 
the element of risk is reduced to a minimum when 
the editorial staff is disposed to be both careful and 
just in matters both large and small. I have always 
been able to go into court with a sincere sense of 
justice on my side, and therefore the success you 
attribute to me belongs very much to the editors of 
this newspaper. 

“IT do not agree with the counsel for many news- 
papers that a relatively cheap settlement is always 
the best way out. I would not hesitate to make a just 
settlement where damage has actually been done to 
the plaintiff, but such cases are rare. It is my opinion 
that easy settlement of libel suits dangerously en- 
courages such actions. Few newspaper men are ever 
animated by malice, indeed they are more nearly free 
of that low emotion than any class of men we meet. 
I am always disposed to fight venal impositions on 
the newspaper craft.” 

We asked his opinion of the average American jury 
in libel cases and whether, in his experience, a 
suit can usually be successfully argued on the idealism 
of the constitutional right of free press. He replied: 
“If there is a jury that appreciates, even compre- 
hends, the splendid principle wrapped in the first article 
of the Bill of Rights I have never encountered it. 
The average man has not the faintest conception of 
our processes of public opinion or of the important 
instrumentality of the press in socio-political life. He 
looks on the newspaper as a private business for profit 
and is inclined to regard its function as impudent 
license rather than grave social responsibility. Per- 
haps in another century or two the processes of educa- 
tion may make it safe to argue a libel suit on the 
principle of free press, but it would be perilous to 
attempt it in this day.” 

“What,” we asked, “is your favorite appeal in sum- 
mation?” The lawyer, who is practical, not cynical, 
replied: “Well, I usually get around to the point 
that it would be impossible for my paper to be read 
daily by two-thirds of the local population if its 
editors were reckless, unkind or malicious men. 
tell of the good works of the newspaper, selecting 
incidents that are well known and appropriate to the 
issue in hand. And I usually conclude with references 
to the rules of the meek and lowly Nazarene. They 
all understand that.” 





“What the world needs most is more re- 
ligion,” comments a paragrapher in the 
Houghton Line, a printer's house organ. Why 
not make more use of the available supply? 
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Cou FRANK KNOX, general man- 
ager of the Hearst Newspapers, will 
leave New York next week to spend a 
month’s vacation in New Hampshire. 

Paul Block, president of the Paul 
Block Newspapers, and of the firm of 
newspaper representatives bearing his 
name, arrived on the Pacific Coast this 
week from New York where he joined 
the party of Hon. James J. Walker, 
Mayor of New York. 

Col. E. J. Stackpole, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Telegraph, has returned from Fort Riley, 
Kan., where he spent six weeks taking a 
special training course for National 
Guard officers. Col. Stackpole is com- 
mander of the 104th Cavalry Regiment, 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

Keats Speed, managing editor of the 
New York Sun, and Mrs. Speed sailed 
on the Belgenland on July 5 for Paris. 
Mr. and Mrs. Speed will tour France 
and Spain for a period of several weeks. 

Frank H. Reighard, Wauseon, O., edi- 
tor and publisher of the Wauseon Ke- 
jublican, has been appointed a member of 
the State Board of Clemency to succeed 
Daniel W. Williams, former editor of 
the Jackson (O.) Standard-Journal, who 
is now ill in a hospital in Boston. Mr. 
Williams is the father of Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, the novelist. 

Victor Murdock, editor-in-chief of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, was one of the 
principal speakers at the international 
convention of Co-operative Clubs in 
Memphis, Tenn., June 25. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


FRED BRAID, advertising director 

* of the Seattle (Wash.) Times, is in 
the East on a business trip. 

W. A. Elliott, business manager of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Un.on, is 
taking a six week’s vacation. 

Herbert L. Thomas, advertising man- 
ager of the Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
and Mrs. Thomas, are parents of a son. 

Warren S. Stoltz, formerly with the 
Bronxville (N. Y.) Press, is now with 
the advertising department of the Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) Sun. 

C. F. Mebane, lately of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News advertising staff, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) Record. 

John Roberts, Jr., of the advertising 
staff of the Columbia (S. C.) Record, re- 
cently went to the staff of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News. 

H. P. Warrington, business manager 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Star and Mrs. 
Warrington, are in Bermuda on a vaca- 
tion. 

Thomas C. Bowden, business manager 
of the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
is vacationing in his boyhood home of 
Fleminsburg, Ky. 

Bert Thurber has been named adver- 
tising manager of the Kingfisher (Okla.) 
Times, succeeding A. R. Burns. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AYMOND G. SWING, London cor- 

respondent of the New York Evening 
Post, who has been in this country for a 
month on vacation, returned to England 
this week. 

Vincent G. Byers, city editor of the 
New York Evening Post, has gone to 
California, and will return the last of this 
month. While he is away, Leonard Falk- 
ner will be in charge of the city desk. 

Clifford Laube, editor of the Brooklyn 
section of the New York Daily News, is 
aad his vacation at Callicoon Center, 


E. Devergne Barber and Henry Mar- 


tyn-Painter, Jr., have been added to the 
re-write staff of the New York Daily 
News. 


J. O. Nelson, member of the staff of 
the New York Daily News, has leased, 
with an option to buy, a nine-toom 
$50,000 house in Paterson, N, J. 
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Edward Dobson, who recently left the 
staff of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
after 25 years’ service for that paper, has 
joined the copy desk of the New York 
Daily News. 

“Spread Eagle,” the play of which 
Walter B. Lister, city editor of the New 
York Evening Telegram, was co-author, 
opened in London this week. Lister 
wrote the play with George S. Brooks, 
former Rochester newspaper man, who 
has now left newspaper work, to devote 
himself to play writing. The play is also 
on the boards at Hollywood, Cal. 

Roger C. Holden, formerly of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has assumed 
his duties as secretary to Edward E. 
Spafford, national commander of the 
American Legion, at Indianapolis. 

Fred Vanderschmidt, formerly with the 
Associated Press at Kansas City, has 
become state editor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon. 

George Sanford Holmes, managing edi- 
tor of the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
addressed the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, in session at Colorado 
Springs, June 26, on the subject, “The 
Power Twins, The Press and the Police.” 

Gardner T. Hart, model airplane con- 
test editor of the Fall River (Mass.) 
Herald News, accompanied the two Fall 
River airplane model champions to 
Detroit last week to participate in the 
national contest in that city. 

Robert Devore, a reporter on the 
Toledo (O.) Times, has been sworn in 
as a juror in the murder case of Charles 
Hoppe, 26, confessed slayer of a little girl 
at Toledo. The defense objected to De- 
vore’s serving as a juror on the ground 
that he had worked on the case and had 
discussed it with police officials. The court 
‘overruled the objection. 


James Henry Denison, who was gra- 
duated last month from Defiance College. 
Defiance, O., has joined the staff of the 
Toledo Times. 


Harold P. Manning, formerly of the 
city staff, Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
joined the staff of the Daily Hampshire 
Gazette of Northampton, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds Richard B. Lyman, who has re- 
signed to enter the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Springfield advertising agency. 

Charles J. Carmichael is now city edi- 
tor of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 
Union, taking the desk after the resigna- 
tion of Marion T. Gaines. D. G, Tinsley, 
of the copy desk, St. Lowis Star, has been 
named night city editor. 

Kip Ross, formerly of the Associated 
Press and Kansas City Journal, has joined 
the San Antonio Evening News repor- 
torial staff. 

Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor, Providence (R.I.) Journal, who 
was recently married to Miss Miriam 
Hope Brown of Providence, is honey- 
mooning at Lake Louise in the Canadian 
Rockies. R 
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OSEPH V. CONNOLLY, recently 

appointed editor and general manager 
of King Features Syndicate, Inc., started 
in the newspaper 
business as a 
stenographer in 
the business of- 
fice of the old 
New Haven 
Union. He work- 
ed at that job for 
a year and then 
entered the edi- 
torial department 
as a cub report- 
er. He covered 
the city hall as- 
signment and act- 
ed as correspon- 
dent for the New 
York World and 
the New York Sun, 

In 1916 Mr. Connolly came to New 
York and went to Charles Chapin then 
city editor of the Evening World, to get 
a job. When Chapin asked him to name 
the salary he expected, the slightly ner- 
vous young newspaper man hesitantly 
asked for $35 per week. That finished 
his chances with the Evening World 
Chapin said he hired no one who didn't 
think he was worth $45 a week. 

Mr. Connolly finally obtained a job on 
the New York Morning Sun, which he 
kept for four years, when he went to 
King Features Syndicate to organize pro- 
motion activities. 

In 1923, Mr. Connolly became assist- 
ant manager of all the Hearst Syndi- 
cates, and on June 1, of this year he was 
promoted to the top of the King Fea 
tures ladder as editor and general man- 
ager. 





Joseru V, CONNOLLY 


Frank Humphrey, marble contest edi- 
tor for the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, ac- 
companied Peter Webber, marble cham- 
pion, and his instructor, to Atlantic City 
last week for the national contest. 

Carlton C. Porter of the editorial staff, 
Brockton (Mass. ) Daily Evening Enter- 
prise, is vacationing in Canada. 

Ralph B. Woodward, city hall reporter 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
been made night city editor. Wendell A. 
Teague succeeds him as city hall reporter. 

J. L. Sheppard Jr., has left the repor- 
torial staff, San Antonio Evening News, 
to join the Brownsville Herald. 

Robert L. Hooker, former assistant 
state editor, Jacksonville Times-Union has 
been made state editor, vice Albert Chap- 
line, resigned. 

Pier D. Aldershof of Iowa City, a gra- 
duate from the school of journalism at 
the University of Iowa in June, has been 

(Continued on next page) 





Mr. Leslie P. Eichel, Editor, 
Central Press Association, 
1435 East Twelfth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Eichel: 


edited newspapers. 


excellent convention service. 


Akron, O., June 29, 1928: 





Central Press and the 
National Conventions 


I am glad indeed to commend your organization most sincerely 
for the particularly good service given client newspapers in con- 
nection with both national political conventions. It far surpassed any 
previous effort of a similar nature. 

The service was fast, the art work good and the preparedness 
material intelligently done. A generous supply of cartoons and 
one-column pen sketches proved to be especially attractive in con- 
nection with convention sidelight stories on inside pages. 

service given convinces me that you are making everv 
effort to produce the type of material that is in demand 
I trust that the good work may continue, for 
Central Press has greatly enhanced its reputation by virtue of its 


by well 


Sincerely, 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
Managing Editor. 
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There’s a special public for 
every successful writer—and 
Mildred Barbour has made the 
serial-reading public distinctly 
her own. 
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International Year Book issued last Sat- 
arday in January. 

“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 

Advertising Convention number 
Saturday in July. 

Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 
tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and circula- 


first 


'. tions issued in January and July. 


Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75« 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 


* follows: 

















Lines | 1 6 12 2% | 52 
Size | Agate |Time | Times Times Times |Times 

‘pa 
1 Page| 672 1250 $225 $200 |$190 $168 
% Page| 336 | 140 E- /110 | 100 | 95 
% Page| 168 E 7 | 6 | 6 | SS 
% Page| % so 45 | | 33 | 30 
te Page| 42 | 25 2 | 17 | 16 








The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 


. as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 


other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 


. $95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 


Classified advertising rates: 75ce per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agaie line 
one time; 40¢ per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Audit Bureau 











“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 

Six Months Net | Total Dis- 
Ending Paid | tribution 

SE acne AS. Pe Aotk Reems 

Dec. 31st, 1927; 8,220 9,546 

Dec. 31st, 1926, 7,014 8,015 

Dec. 31st, 1925 6,363 7,708 

Dec. Sit, 1924, 5,711 6.488 
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named as managing editor of the Deco- 
rah (la.) Journal. 

C. E. Coon, for a year editor of the 
Russell (Ky.) Times, has resigned and 
gone to Washington to engage in circu- 
lation promotion. 

Clyde R. Miller, director of publica- 
tions of the Cleveland, O., board of edu- 
cation for eight years, July 1, was suc- 
ceeded by Fred Charles, feature writer 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Miller 
has joined the faculty of the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Walter Ahlum, city editor of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World, has become managing 
editor of the Drumright (Okla.) Weekly 
Journal. 

Whitney Tharin of the staff of the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier re- 
cently joined the staff of the Columbia 
Record. 

James H. Williams, formerly of the 
news staff of the Rutland (Vt.) Evening 
News, is now feature editor of the Brook- 
lyn (N.Y.) Daily Eagle. 

C. H. Derby has joined the copy desk 
of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record. 

R. W. Flaherty, reporter on the 
Peoria Evening Journal, reported the 
state air tour conducted by the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce from June 20 to 
23 inclusive. He accompanied the planes 
on a 1,200 mile tour. 

Morley B. Drake has resigned as real 
estate editor of the San Antonio Express. 

Otto F. Reis of the Boston (Mass.) 
Traveler, formerly reporter for the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Daily Journal-Press, \ast 
week won his LL.B. degree at Harvard 
University following three years of study. 
This is the second degree Reis has ob- 
tained at Harvard while on the Traveler 
staff. In 1924 he was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. cum laude in government. 

H. H. Scott, veteran newspaper repor- 
ter of Newark, O., is very ill with pneu- 
monia. 

Bertrand K. Hart, literary editor of the 
Providence (R.1.) Journal, gave the prin- 
cipal address at Alumnae Day at the 
Women’s College, Brown University, 
Providence, recently. 

Edward J. Leary, city editor of the 
Fall River (Mass.) Herald News, has 
returned to his desk after an absence of 
several weeks due to injuries received in 
a fall at the time of the Fall River fire 
Feb. 2. 

Harvey B. Gaul, music critic of the 
Pittsburgh Press, sailed recently on the 
Lancastria for Europe, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gaul. 

C. J. Wesch Jr., former Galveston 
News reporter, has joined the Houston 
Post-Dispatch copy desk. 

Several changes have been made in the 
Sioux City (la.) Tribune staff. Dan Des- 
mond of the sports staff has joined the 
sport department of the Sioux City Jour- 
nal as assistant sports editor. Harold 
Milner, librarian, has joined the Journal 
staff as church editor. Paul Harris of 
Vermilion, S. ‘D., succeeds Mr. Dermond. 
John Barton has been named librarian. 
Harry Aspleaf has rejoined the Tribune 
staff as night commercial reporter to suc- 
ceed Fred Marbut. Leon vis former- 
ly city editor of the Sioux Falls (S.D.) 
Press and Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times 
is city hall reporter succeeding Miss 
Marion Leslie. Charles Urbach is now 
night editor succeeding Frank Weiler. 

William M. Dawson resigned recently 
as city editor of the Madison Capital 
Times to join the Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal. 

Frank L. Dennis of Sand Springs, 
Okla., has joined the staff of the Kansas 
City Star as reporter. 

Miss Jean J-yle. reporter’on the Utica 
(N. Y.) Daily Press, is snending her 
vacation with her family in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Walker S. Buell. chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
visited his home office en route from the 
Democratic national convention. Major 
John T. Burke, veteran political writer 
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for the Cleveland News, also returned 
home. 


Leola McCormick has joined the Tip- 
ton (Okla.) Tribune as society editor. 


William Lampmann of the St. Lowis 
Post-Dispatch copy desk spent a two 
weeks’ vacation with former home folks 
at Omaha. Lampmann formerly worked 
for the Omaha Bee. 


WEDDING BELLS 

RVING EMERSON ROGERS, man- 

aging editor of the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Daily Eagle and vice-president of the 
Hildreth & Rogers Company, publishers 
of the Eagle and the Evening Tribune, 
of which his father, Alexander H. Rog- 
ers, is treasurer and general manager, to 
Miss Martha Elizabeth Buttrick of An- 
dover, Mass., at the Free Christian 
Church at Andover, June 16. 

Kermit McFarland of the staff, Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Patriot, to Miss Marjorie 
Sensor of Baltimore, in Baltimore, June 9. 
Mr. McFarland graduated from the 
school of journalism at the University 
of Iowa in February, 1927. 

Chris Larsen, Jr., commercial re- 
porter of the Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune, 
to Miss Esther Meyer, recently at Les- 
hara, Neb. 

George S. Youhon, of the editorial 
staff, Wéilkes-Barre Times-Leader, to 
Miss Margaret E. Jenkins of Kingston, 
-a., June 23. After a trip to Canada 
the couple will reside in Kingston. 

Miss Miriam Rodgers Craiglow, so- 
ciety editor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot, to Carroll Roop Daugherty, in 
Trinity United Brethren Church, Leb- 
anon, Pa., by the Rev. Dr, B. F. Daugh- 
erty, father of the bridegroom. Mr. and 
Mrs. Daugherty will spend the summer 
abroad and after Sept. 1 will reside at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., where Mr. Daugherty 
is professor of industry at the University 
of Alabama. 

Edward F. Edwards, of the advertising 
department, Canton (O.) Repository, to 
Miss Susan Swain, also of Canton. 

Edward F. Heusser, of the editorial 
staff, Springfield (Ill.) State Register, to 
a Gladys Spence in Quincy, IIl., June 


Miss Louise E. Davis, assistant society 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, to 
Arthur I. Bradley, of that city, June 28. 

Ernest Warden, courthouse reporter 
for the Wichita (Kan.) Morning Eagle, 
to Marie Sproat, deputy county clerk of 
Sedgwick county, recently. 

F. Roland Dolan, of the editorial staff, 
Fall River (Mass.) Herald News, to 
Miss Marion Broadhurst of that city, 
last week. 


John Talcott Whitman, advertising 
production manager with the Manternack 


Advertising Company of Hartford, 
Conn., to Miss Louise M. Hegeman of 
Mittineague, Mass., last week in the 


bride’s home. Mr. and Mrs. Whitman 
are now on a trip to New York, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. 

James F. Hamlin, former sports editor 
of the Utica (N. Y.) Observer, to Miss 
Gladys W. Baker, June 30. Hamlin is 
now confidential secretary to Joseph N. 
Sullivan, fire chief of Utica. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OSTON (MASS.) EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, Harvard University 
Commencement section, June 21. 

Brockton (Mass.) Daily Evening En- 
terprise, Brockton High School Grad- 
uating Class number, June 13. 

Providence (R. I.) Journal Vacation 
section, Sunday, June 24. 

Los Angeles Examiner, Vacation sec- 
tion, June 28. 

Des Moines (la.) Sunday Register, 4- 
page Vacation photogravure _ section, 
June 24. 

Morristown (Tenn.) Sun celebrated its 
twentieth aniversary with a special edi- 
tion of eight pages standard size and 16 
tabloid. E. M. Hardy is editor and man- 
ager of the weekly. 

Los Angeles Times, 14-page, special 
annual Vacation number, June 27. 


1928 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ROVINCETOWN (MASS.) AD- 

VOCATE, weekly, published by the 
late Howard Hopkins until the time of 
his death, has been purchased from his 
estate by the Miller Company of 
Provincetown, composed of Guy Miller 
and Guy C. Halliday. Mrs. Cora G. W 
Fuller, who has been editing the paper 
since Mr, Hopkins’ death, has been re- 
tained. 

I. V. McAdoo has taken over the Ger- 
vais (Ore.) Star, and has put Fred Mil- 
tenberger in charge. McAdoo is a Salem 
job printer. P. P. Hassler, former pub- 
lisher, has gone to Berkeley, Cal. 

Howard Rhoades and J. M. Mead, 
both formerly with the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch, have purchased the (Com- 
munity News, published in a Columbus 
suburb. 

Lindsay Brothers, from Logan, Utah, 
have bought the Prineville (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, tormerly published by R. H. 
Jonas. 

Earl Fickertt, editor and manager of 
the Peabody (Kan.) Gazette for five 
years, last week acquired the newspaper 
from its owner, O. Joliffe. The sale in- 
cludes both building and equipment. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


T R. GILL has been appointed cor- 

* respondent for the Associated Press 
at Jacksonvile, Fla. He was recently 
the A. P. correspondent at ie 
Denny Mason is day editor and V. 
Jacobs night editor. 

A. F. Littlejohn, who for several years 
was connected with the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record, and more recently manager of 
the Associated Press state bureau in Co- 
lumbia, has been transferred to Raleigh, 
to be staff man for the North Carolina 
bureau, 

Richard L. Spry, Madison correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, has returned 
to his duties here after a week’s trip 
over Wisconsin with the American 
Legion Air Reliability Tour. 

Charles Mink has joined the Cleveland 
bureau of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Photos, Inc. He was formerly in with 
the Mansfield News. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
A NEW press was recently installed 

4 by the Scranton (Pa.) Weekly Slo- 
va 


The Cherokee (Okla.) Alfalfa County 
News has moved into new and larger 
quarters. 











FLASHES 








There are 200,000 useless words in the 
English language, according to a philolo- 
gist. He must have come home early 
on one of the afternoons his wife was 
entertaining at bridge —Morristown, 
(Pa.,) Times-Herald. 


a is bad enough by itself, but 
an Alberta farmer, according to the 
finding of a coroner’s jury, made doubly 
sure by dilutin ng it with moonshine liquor. 
—Windsor, (Ont. a.) Bor Border Cities Star. 


Mary Pickford certain! certainly made a tacti- 
cal error in getting her hair cut in 
between two great political pow-wows 
that surged all over the first page.— 
J. R. Wolfe in Milwaukee Journal. 





Americans will swallow anything, de- 
clares writer—and bootleg prosperity 
goes to prove it—Wall Street Journal. 


General Obregon was elected to the 
Presidency of Mexico with scarcely any 
contest, the other candidates having with- 
drawn into their several cemeteries — 
Edward Hope in New York Herald 
Tribune. 


As a long step toward clearing the ether 
the Radio Commission might prohibit the 
broadcasting of . Ramona.” — Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 
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The Light-house is the symbol of 
the Scriprs-FHowarp Newspapers 
and the hall-mark of super-pow- 
ered circulation .. . You can buy 
Scripps-Howard circulation in 
twenty-five great markets and with 
it you get Scripps-Howard co- 
operation and local trade aid. You ~ 
don’t have to gamble when Scrirps- 
Howarp Newspapers are chosen 
to carry your advertising. 














Visit the Scripps-Howard display at the 
I. A. A. Convention at Detroit. (Booths 
21, 22, 23, 24, Section A, in the Foun- 
tain Room under the main auditorium). 
The news of the Convention and the 
spot news of the day will be bulletined 
as it is received over a special United 
Press wire. 
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ST. LOUIS NEWSPAPERS 
MOURN DEAD PILOT 


Leslie Smith Killed While Flying Pic- 
tures for Globe-Democrat, Was 
Favorite Because of Willing- 


ness to Do Favors 





Newspaper writers of St. Louis this 
week were mourning the death of Leslie 
H: Smith, air mail pilot, who was killed 
while flying P. & A. and St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat pictures from the Hous- 
ton convention back to St. Louis. 

Smith, who was only 25 years old, was 
a great favorite with the new spaper men 
because of his willingness to do favors 
at any and all times. During the Hous- 
ton and Kansas City conventions he had 
worked hard carrying pictures and also 
convention editions of the Globe-Demo- 


crat. 
Smith was on his way from Little 
Rock, Ark., to St. Louis when the acci- 


dent happened on Thursday night, June 
28. When he did not appear the next 
morning, search started. Nearly 30 air- 
planes and a dirigible balloon from Scott 
Field took part in the search. 

On Sunday, July 1, searchers found 
Smith’s body in the wreckage of his plane 
in a densely wooded section of the 
Ozarks near Elsinore, Mo. Tops of trees 
for 300 feet had been sliced off by 
Smith's plane before it swerved into a 
big oak tree. A violent wind, rain and 
electrical storm was prevailing at the 
time. 

A flier carrying Associated Press pic- 
tures was in the same storm. The flier 
said that while traveling at an elevation 
of 3,800 feet he suddenly was sucked 
into the vortex of the storm and for 15 
minutes didn’t know where he was. He 
recalled that he had been upside down 
three times and then spiraled upward. 
When his altimeter was working again, 
he found he was 10,000 feet up. 

Roy Alexander of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Frank Sullivan of the Times, 
aud James Higgs, former automobile 
editor of the Globe-Democrat, were 
among the searchers for Smith’s body. 
Flying over the Ozarks was particularly 
hazardous because of the extreme danger 
of making a forced landing in hilly 
wooded country. The storm had crashed 
down wires and communication was 
virtually impossible. 

Alexander has completed a course in 
fiying and has 10 hours of solo work to 
his credit. Sullivan did observation 
work during the war. 


OPENS DETROIT OFFICE 


The Van Allen Company, Chicago, has 
opened a Detroit office in the Eaton 
tower. Gordon Muir will be in charge 
there 





AGENCY CHANGES NAME 


Blackett & Sample, Inc., 58 East 
Washington street, Chicago, has changed 
its name to Blackett-Sample- Hummert. 
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TO ADVERTISE OKLAHOMA 

Plans for an advertising campaign cov- 
ering newspapers, industrial and farm 
publications in the United States and 
dailies in five foreign countries have been 
completed by the Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce. The campaign will deal with 
the industrial and agricultural advan- 
tages of the state. 


ORGANIZED REALTORS 
DISCUSS ADVERTISING 


Use More Copy When Business is 
Good, Speaker Advises—Display 
Space Brings New 
Customers 


“The better your business is, the 
more you should advertise it,” was the 
advice given real estate men in a special 
conference on real estate advertising 
held in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards at Louisville, Ky., 
last week. The speaker was W ard C. 
Gifford of Kansas City. 

“Real estate men are stiffening up on 
their technique in advertising,” said Mr. 
Gifford. “While it would take a high 
and lofty guesser to fix an advertising 
budget to fit all cases, experience has 
given us some good solid stars by which 
to chart our course. 

“Subdividers have found that they can 
effectively advertise their properties on 
a budget of 1 per cent of their total 
gross business. Brokers handling resi- 
dence properties are finding the need to 
spend 8 to 17 per cent of their gross 
commissions. General real estate broker- 
age calls for an advertising expenditure 
of from 3 to 8 per cent. 

“But the best general guide is this: 
Spend as much as you can use effectively, 
and remember that increasing results 
justify increasing advertising.” 

Display advertising is the advertising 
that brings new customers, Mr. Gifford 
declared. This, he said, is the advertis- 
ing that is reaching the type of people 
who would perhaps otherwise be putting 
their money into bonds, and is showing 
them the advantage of real estate as an 
investment. 

“Classified advertising is the advertising 
that sells a specific piece of property to 
the man who is already a prospect. 
Newspaper advertising reaches to every 
nook and corner of the market. Bill- 
boards, placards and signs have their 
definite place, but when a man who does 
advertise and a man who doesn’, put up 
signs side by side, the business seems to 
gravitate toward the man who has been 
consistently advertising in the news- 
papers,” Mr. Gifford affirmed in his ad- 
dress. 


OHIO PUBLISHER INJURED 


Forrest Richmond, publisher of the 
Toronto (O.) Tribune, suffered a broken 
leg in an automobile accident a few days 
ago when his car crashed head-on with 
another machine. 

















1 Hoe Sextuple Press. 

1 Monotype Machine. 

1 Dumping Bank. 

1—6’ Make-up Table. 

2—12' Make-up Tables. 

1 Vandercook Page Proof Press. 

1 Wesel Automatic News Proof 
Press. 

4 Ad-Man Cabinets. 

1 Engravers’ Shaving Machine. 

13 Newspaper Chases. 

1 Pony-Autoplate Milling Machine. 

1 Connecting Bank. 

1 Miller Heavy Duty Saw Trim- 
mer, with D.C. motor. 








Newspaper Equipment For Sale 
Slightly scsi by Fire 


The Scranton Republican 


Scranton, Penna. 


Miller Bench Saw Trimmer, com- 
plete with D.C. motor. 

Miller Regular Saw Trimmer, com- 
plete with D.C. motor. 

Rolling Form Trucks, steel frame. 

Rolling Form Truck, wood frame. 

Rolling Form Truck, adjustable, 
wood frame. 

Wesel Hand Proof Press. 

Ludlow Typographical Machines. 

Engravers’ Gas Burner. 

Smelting Furnace, 3,000 Ibs. 

1—8 Hanger Magazine Rack. 

4 Large All Steel Metal Trucks. 

1—5 h.p. D.C. Motor. 

1—3 h.p. D.C. Motor. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


EW ENGLAND TYPOGRAPH- 

ICAL UNION elected the following 
officers at its annual business meeting in 
convention at Worcester, Mass.: Presi- 
dent, Jess W. Buss of Bangor, Me.; 
first vice-president, William M. Monroe 
of Portland, Me.; second vice-president, 
Leo F. McCarthy of Lawrence, Mass. ; 
third vice-president, Frank J. Mahon of 
Providence, R. I.; secretary-treasurer, 
John G. McGowan of New Haven, Conn. 


Boston (Mass.) ADVERTISING CLUB 
closed its winter series of weekly lunch- 
eons last week at the Hotel Bellevue 
with John L. Brummett, vice-president 
of Hewes and Potter, advertising, as the 
speaker. President Arthur J. Crockett 
transferred the gavel to President-elect 
George Dunning. 


Rocuester (N. Y.) Ap Ctup has 
elected these officers for one year terms: 
President, Walter M. Sackett; vice- 
president, Ernest R. Clerk; treasurer, 
Charles A. Elwood; executive secretary, 
Glenn C. Morrow; directors, William 
R. Hill, Lester P. Slade and Cornelius 
R. Wright. Members presented the re- 
tiring president, S. P. Goodenough, with 
a set of golf clubs. 

ADVERTISING CLUB oF CoL_uMmBus, O., 
Monday closed its weekly luncheons for 
the season with an entertainment in 
which both members of the club and out- 
side talent took part. Harry M. Miller, 
of Miller-Knopf, Inc., and Harvey R. 
Young, advertising manager of the 
Columbus Dispatch, gave talks urging 
members of the association to attend 
the ieee meetings in Detroit next 
week, 


Robert E. Lee, past president of the 
ADVERTISING CLUB oF St. Louis and 
former newspaper man, was presented 
with an 8-cylindér coach by the St. Louis 
Automobile Dealers’ Association of which 
he is now president. 

Utica Newswriters’ Cius held a June 
Jamboree at Castle Inn, near Utica, 
N. Y., June 30, at midnight, the second 
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of a series of midnight parties to accon 

modate morning, evening and Sunda 

scribes, their wives and friends. Oxi: 
Reichler, of the Utica Observer-Dispatc/:, 
president, introduced George P. Hodges, 
chairman. Aalks were limited to two 
minutes. One of these was given hy 
T. Bujnowski, vice consul of Poland, who 
was a guest. 

Clifford A. Warner, advertising 
director of the Continental Oil Company, 
Denver, addressed the DENVER ADVERTIS- 
ING Crus, on “Wolves in Sheep Clot! 
ing,” recently. 

The 1928 graduating class of the 
CLEVELAND ADVERTISING CLUB’s Adver- 
tising School had 110 members, the larg 
est class ever graduated. ‘Twenty-two 
eraduates are members of the club. 

Thomas Alderson has been elected 
president of the Aurora, (Ill.) Typo- 
GRAPICAL Union and Norton Lewis, 
vice-president. Other officers are: 
Gregory Bertrand, secretary-treasurer ; 
Alfred Peine and Herbert Ilton and 
Rudolph Yungwirth, executive board. 








OKLAHOMA DAILY REORGANIZED 


The Seminole (Okla.) Producer, after- 
noon daily, has been taken over by the 
reorganized Producer Publishing Com- 
pany. Officers and directors of the new 
corporation are: James T. Jackson, presi- 
dent; W. E. Grisso, vice-president; S. A. 
Franklin, secretary-treasurer; E. W. 
Boyd, director. The paper was formerly 
owned by Jackson and Franklin. 








BONFILS APPOINTS IRWIN 


F. G. Bonfils, publisher of the Denver 
Post and the Denver Morning Post, this 
week announced the appointment of 
James W. Irwin as his assistant. Irwin 
formerly was city editor of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner and managing 
editor of the Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal. Recently he has been associ- 
ated with the Burkam-Herrick publica- 
tions, Dayton, O. 








| Has more than four 


BAYONNE | 
TIMES 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
| Only A. B. C. Paper in Bayonne 


of its nearest competitor. 


REACHES 90% OF THE FAMILIES 
residing in this city of 93,000 people 








times the circulation 








_ We are prepared to assist in making surveys of the local 
| market for advertisers, and, in all other respects, 
you will find us mighty good co-operators. 


National Advertising Handled Direct 
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40 YEARS 


66 a machine esteemed sufficiently 
marvelous because it composed 
straightbody matter . . . 


TODAY the most resourceful, 
adaptive and responsive instru- 
ment possessed by any art . . 99 


iy 
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EFFICIENCY ... multiplied! 
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‘Tosar's LinoryPe is the result of more lection of a Linotype best suited to their 
than 40 years’ constant effort to better the needs, most economical in results, from 
machine and multiply its efficiency. How their own viewpoint. 
this effort has been spent may be measured ¢$ ¢ @ ¢ 
by that infallible yardstick, its product. Lone recocnvep as a vital factor in low- 
Model 26, for instance, has a keyboard ering composition costs, today’s Linotype 
capacity of 420 individual characters. It is gaining increasing recognition as a vital 
offers the variety of six different fonts- 
ample material for the economical pro- Good typography demands fine type 
duction of modern composition. faces and close spacing. The Linotype of- 
Display faces, bold faces, roman caps, fers both. And shrewd printing executives 
small caps and lower case, as well as italic are quick to utilize them. Eighteen of “The 
caps and lower case—eleven complete Fifty Best Books” in the 1927 exhibition 
alphabets—all are at the operator’s finger- were Linotype set—in itself recognition 


factor in raising typographic quality. 


tips. Faces may be mixed in one line with- 


out interrupting the distribution of mat- 
rices. No interruption in production, no 
lost motion, no delay. 

Other models are equally responsive 
and versatile—affording executives the se- 


of Linotype typographic merit. 

From the viewpoint of good work and 
economical production, today’s Linotype 
is in a class by itself. And it has won this 
recognition solely through merit, by con- 
stantly multiplying its efficiency. 











aD smeLINOTYPE MARK —_— 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
aA : , oe CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LTD. 
EW ORLEAN: REPRESENTATIVES TORONTO 


in the Principal Cities of the World 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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LINOTYPED im THE BODON! Famity, Excerr Entanceo Tite Line $20.28.7-4 
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SCARBERRY SERIAL TO 
START IN JULY 


Pittsburgh Newspaper Woman Is Au- 
thor of “Make-Up,” Based on 
Chorus Girl’s Life—Has 
Had Exciting Career 





Alma Sioux Scarberry, former New 
York newspaper woman, now on the staff 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph, 

is author of 


is promoting 
heavily for pub- 
lication in July. 
The story, which 
deals with a 
chorus girl’s life, 
is said to par- 
allel in many in- 
stances the news- 
paper woman's 
own career. At 
one time, Miss 
Scarberry sang in 
a Broadway 
chorus and was also on the road with a 
musical comedy. 

Miss Scarberry was born 27 years ago 
in the Kentucky mountains in a log 
on the banks of the Big Sandy river. 
Her father was a minister. She was left 
motherless at 7. She worked her way 
to New York selling varnish at 17, with 
a hope of doing newspaper work. 

Arriving in New York with a little 
over $4 she had to sleep in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, for five nights before she 
got a job in a Brooklyn department store. 
She got her first taste of newspaper 
work from assignments given her out of 
sympathy by Beauvais Fox of the New 
York Sun. During the war she enlisted 
in the navy as a yeowoman. 

Afterwards she worked a few months 
on the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press and 
then returned to New York where she 
worked for about a year on the New 
York American. She also was engaged 
by King Features Syndicate writing 
under eight different names. Altogether 
she spent six years with the Hearst 
Newspapers, including a period on the 
New York Daily Mirror when Philip A. 
Payne was managing editor. 





Atma SCARBERRY 


On Vacation Trips 


Several members of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate’s staff succumbed 
to the lure of summer last week and de- 
parted for various vacation lands. Dr. 
Frank Crane, editorial writer, left for 
Cobbesseconti, Me., where he will be the 
guest of C. T. Brainard, president of the 
syndicate. William Lyon Phelps, pro- 
fessor of English at Yale University and 
McClure author, sailed for a_ three 
months’ tour of Europe. Bertram 
Elliott, illustrator, rushed off to his new- 
ly acquired farmhouse near Sharon, 
Conn., while George Storm, creator of 
“Bobby Thatcher,” moved to San Fran- 
cisco. 

To Make “Ella Cinders” Doll 

The E. I. Horsman Company of New 
York, doll manufacturers, have arranged 
with the Metropolitan Newspaper Serv- 
ice to model a doll after “Ella Cinders,” 
the principal character of the comic strip 


of that name by William M. Conselman 
and Charles P. Plumb. 


Writes Guide to Chicago 
“Chicago in Seven Days,” by John 
Drury of the Chicago Daily News, 
recently came off the presses of Robert 
McBride & Co. The volume is designed 
for the traveler who wishes a practical 
guide to the Windy City. 


McClure Adde Two Features 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
has obtained second serial rights to 
“Silent Storms,” by Ernest Poole. The 
syndicate is also issuing a new cross- 
word puzzle feature for Sunday papers. 
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“What’s The Matter With Marriage,” 
a daily series of 24 interviews with well- 
known people has been started by the 
Ledger Syndicate of Philadelphia. 
Among the people interviewed on com- 
panionate marriage, flapper problems, in- 
crease of divorce and alleged slackening 
of parental discipline are: Anita Loos, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Fannie Hurst, Judge C. 
A. Oberwager, Theresa Helburn, Neysa 
McMein, Amelita Galli-Curci and Count 
Hermann Keyserling. 


Seiler to Tour Canada 


Leon Seiler, New York editor of NEA 
Service, Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Seiler, 
left this week for Canada where they 
will spend a month’s vacation. Among 
other places, they will visit Montreal. 


Carlin on Vacation 
George A. Carlin of the editorial staff, 
Metropolitan Feature Service, left last 


week for Provincetown, Mass., whert 
he will spend his vacation. 





Daily Helps Playgrounds 
_ Twenty playgrounds have been opened 
in New York from money raised by the 
New York American in an appeal to its 
readers. 
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Drug Stores Must Use Newspapers to 
Meet Competition, Says Observer 


Chain stores are not likely to eliminate 
the individually owned drug store, ac- 
cording to S. L. Antow, Chicago at- 
torney, prominent in the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate, but they have awakened 
the individual store owner to realization 
that “he must advertise in his local news- 
paper if he expects to meet their com- 
petition successfully.” 

Mr. Antow spoke at the recent an- 
nual session of the Illinois Pharmaceu- 
tical Association which was held in 
Peoria, Ill. 

“In a 17-months’ tour of investigation, 
recently concluded, I had the privilege of 
talking ‘shop’ with many thousands of 
American retail druggists, individually 
and through their association,” he said. 
“There is no likelihood that the single- 
owned store will pass but the individual 
owner is discovering that the newspaper 
is his best ally. It gives him more sales, 
reduces his overhead, and usually more 
than pays for itself. 

“Under present~lay conditions the re- 
tail druggist must advertise if he is to 


prosper, and his local newspaper is 
both his logical and best advertising 
medium.” 
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WRITERS SENTENCE PROTESTED 


Scranton Reporters Criticize Judge and 
Sunday Paper 


A resolution was adopted last week by 
the staff of the Scranton (Pa.) Sun 
pony the action of Judge Fine of 

uzerne County in refusing bail to Frank 
Kennedy, Pittston correspondent of the 
Walkes-Barre Telegram, recently sen- 
tenced to eight months in jail and fined 
$100 for criminal libel. Kennedy asked 
for his freedom on bail pending the 
outcome of an appeal taken to the state 
supreme court on the jury’s verdict. 

The Sun staff plan’s to take the reso- 
lution before the Scranton Newswriters’ 
Union and the printers’ locals in Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre and ask them to aid 
Kennedy. The Scranton Sun is reported 
to have agreed to pay for legal talent to 
handle Kennedy’s appeal. 

The Sun staff resolutions point out 
that while Kennedy is not connected with 
the Scranton newspaper field, he has been 
correspondent for the Sun in Pittston. 
The resolution also censures the manage- 
ment of the Wilkes-Barre Telegram, 
charging that they deserted Kennedy at 
the trial after the alleged libelous arti- 
cles had been passed to the Telegram’s 
composing room by the editors of the 
paper. 
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Ot solongs ago... 


when a mortgage on the Jones’ home was 
the great American investment... when 
centralized banking and foreign loans were 
regarded much as the circus giraffe... 
the mention of Wall Street evoked little 
appreciation from Main Street. 


The old misconceptions of Wall Street 
often cost the men of Main Street hard- 
earned dollars. In those days, it was 
popular to deprecate Wall Street... or to 
use it as a smoke screen behind which 
dubious enterprises, proclaiming their 
anti-Wall Street complexions, 
upon popular antipathy. 


Even legitimate enterprises some- 


times acceded to minimizing their Wall 
Street auspices. 


But times have changed. 


Times more than Wall Street, because 
the true Wall Street has always con- 
stituted an indispensable aid to the 
growth of American business and to the 
protection of American investors. 


traded ) 


THE NAME OF WALL STREET 


There is a striking contrast between 
the number of publications sufficiently 
courageous a few years ago to use the 
name Wall Street, and the growing num- 
ber adopting it now. Since 1889, The 
Wall Street Journal has been the journal 
of Wall Street activities. It has pioneered 
the name Wall Street, on its mast head 
and in its columns, because it has be- 
lieved that the real value of Wall Street 
to the nation would some day become 
recognized. 


Thirty-nine years have passed since 
The Wall Street Journal first began to 
make the name Wall Street better known 
and better understood. Since then, Wall 
Street has grown from a local exchange 
to a world mart. 


And The Wall Street Journal has 
grown from a local medium to a national 
daily publication ... read each business 
day by fully 150,000 individuals living in 
all parts of this country—4,500 of them 
living as far west as California. 


The Wall Street Journal is one of a 
limited group of outstanding American 
newspapers. It employs one of the largest 
news gathering forces in the world; its 
name has become familiar in every cor- 
ner of the globe. 


This is because The Wall Street Jour- 
nal is emblematic of what is best im Wall 
Street and in American business. There 
has never been anything in America 
comparable to this daily newspaper’s 
present circulation, in size and influence. 


The circulation of The Wall Street 
Journal is Billions in Purchasing Power. 


There ts only one... 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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MAJORITY OF TELEPHONE ADVERTISERS 


ARE HONEST CLASSIFIED MEN DECLARE 





Collections on Telephone Accounts Show Surprising Low Rate 
of Loss—Methods of New York Dailies 
Are Explained 





THE majority of people placing class- 
ified advertisements over the tele- 
phone do so in good faith and prove 
themselves to be honest in their dealings 
with newspapers, according to the class- 
ified managers of several New York 
dailies, who explained to Enrror & Pus- 
LISHER this week their methods of col- 
lecting telephone accounts. 

The New York Times, which main- 
tains very stringent rules governing tele- 
phone advertising, makes a thorough 
check-up of every phoned-in piece of copy. 
John A. Finneran, classified advertising 
manager, described the system as fol- 
lows : 

“The first thing our girls do when they 
answer the phone is to ask if the person 
calling is listed in the telephone book. 
If the person is not listed, then he is asked 
to place his advertisement at the nearest 
agent’s office. He is told, of course, 
which office is most convenient to his 
residence or place of business. 

“If the caller has a telephone, his num- 
ber is recorded and the ad is taken.” 

Asked about the method of billing tele- 
phone advertisers, Mr. Finneran said, 
“A bill is sent out the same day the ad 
appears, and another is sent 10 days later 
if the first has not been paid.” 

These bills are followed up, Mr. Fin- 
neran explained, with a third and then 
with a series of collection letters. 

The percentage of bills for telephone 
advertising remaining uncollected is very 
small, Mr. Finneran said. All the adver- 
tisements taken over the phone are sub- 
ject to a rigid censorship. 

About two years ago the Times in- 
stalled a roller attachment to the type- 
writers used in the telephone room, mak- 
ing it possible to gain speed in taking 
advertisements over the phone. The 
device was invented by L. M. Snyder of 
the Times and consists of a roll of paper 
with carbon sheets attached, which is 
fastened behind the typewriter roller. It 
feeds a continual supply of paper to the 
machine. Commenting on it this week, 
Mr. Finneran said, “Although we have 
not attempted to keep any check on the 
time saved by this roller, we know that 
it has speeded up ad-taking to meet our 
most exacting demands.” 

A system almost directly opposed to 
that of the Times is in force on the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. No attempt to 
check up the advertiser’s address is made 
by this paper, according to C. W. Nolan, 
classified manager but a limit is placed 
on the amount of advertising accepted 
on a telephone order. The minimum cost 
of a week’s advertising is $4.83 and all 
telephone advertising must be kept within 
this amount, unless the advertiser is 
known to the paper or has a charge ac- 
count. 

“Bills are never sent out until the ad 
has expired or is ordered killed,” Mr. 
Nolan explained. “This eliminates 2 
large amount of journal entries, as we 
average 125 kills a day in our classified 
department. We follow the first bill with 
another 10 days later, and if this is not 
paid within a week, the account is turned 
over to a collector. If an advertiser is 
two weeks in arrears, no further business 
is accepted from him until his account is 
settled.” 

An entirely new billing system has 
recently been installed for the Eagle by 
the Elliott-Fisher Company. Formerly 
the ad taker typed the bills, but under 
the new system all billing is done me- 
chanically, and the control figures show- 
ing the total day’s business are added up 
automatically. 

Part of the classified accounts coming 
to the New York World over the phone 
are collected by personal representatives 
of the paper. The two boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn are covered in this 
manner. All business coming from out- 
side these bounds is billed by mail. 

For the purpose of personal collections 
Manhattan is divided into six sections 


from the Battery to the Bronx, and 
Brooklyn is divided into two. The morn- 
ing a telephoned advertisement appears 
in the World a bill is made out for it in 
duplicate and is given to the collector | 
with the original copy of the advertise- 
ment. 





Bills which are sent through the mail | 
are dispatched the day of insertion and | 
reach the advertiser the following day. | 

A. Lippincott, manager of the classified | 
advertising accounting department, told | 
Epitor & PUBLISHER that the personal | 
method of collection was far more effec- 
tive than mailing. “More than 80 per 
cent of all telephone accounts collected 
by our representatives are paid the day | 
the advertisement appears,” he said. “On | 
the mail collections only about 60 per | 
cent are paid immediately.” 

Mr. Lippincott said that of the total 
telephone accounts for a year only 2% | 
per cent are charged off because of non- | 
payment. 

The World does not check advertisers’ | 
names against the phone book, but takes 
all telephone advertisements on good | 
faith. A delinquent list is kept, showing 
advertisers who have constantly neglected 
to pay their bills. All advertising is 
checked against this. 

All copy taken by the phone girls is 
sent to the accounting department each 
night together with a record of the num- 
ber of words, insertions and rate. Four | 
night men make up sheets showing a 
numerical list of the day’s business and 
a tabulation of each account. The fol- 
lowing morning clerks make out bills in 
duplicate which are copied automatically 
on a ledger sheet, kept as a record for 
checking paid and unpaid bills. The sys- 
tem formerly used necessitated separate 
copying of the bills on the ledger, but 
Mr. Lippincott recently revised the 


| 





method so that all the work is now done | 


in one operation. 


Follow-up bills are sent out two weeks | 


after the original on both mail and per- 
sonal collection accounts which have not 
been paid. 
unpaid accounts are transferred 
separate ledger and collection letters are 
sent out. In the case of personal col- 
lections the collector continues to call at 
the advertiser’s home for a period of two 
weeks to a month after the advertisement 
appears, if the account is not paid. 
Inspectors are employed to take care 
of complaints. 
a bill has been paid to a collector, the 


At the end of tke month all | 
to a | 


If an advertiser claims | 


Fourth Estate 


inspector checks up to see whether the | 


advertiser is making a false claim. 
lectors who are found not turning in 
money are immediately discharged, Mr. 
Lippincott said. 


Col- | 


All the classified managers interviewed | 
whether they check up on telephone ad- 


vertisers or not, agree that the great 
majority of people using the phone to 
place advertising do so in good faith. 
The small percentage of uncollected ac- 
counts on the papers’ ledgers form a firm 
foundation for this conviction. Unpaid 
classified bills are most often tracable to 
complaints that the advertisement was 
incorrectly printed. 


DIRECTING G. 0. P.. PUBLICITY 


Henry J. Allen, of the 


publisher 
Wichita (Kan.) and former 


Beacon, 


governor of Kansas, has, been appointed | 


chairman of the publicity committee of 
the Republican national campaign. Mr. 
Allen was one of the leaders at the head- 
quarters of Herbert Hoover at the 
Kansas City convention. 


MONITOR PROMOTES SWEETLAND 


_Norman S. Sweetland, for the 
eight years with the Boston advertising 
office of the Christian Science Monitor, 
has been appointed New England adver- 
tising manager. He succeeds George E. 
Munro, who returns to the Monitor's 
New York office as eastern advertising 
manager. 


past | 
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reetings 


to the I. A.A. 


FROM the TWO GREAT NEWSPAPERS OF SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


The San Antonio Express 


The San Antonio Evening News 


We extend cordial greetings to 
the visiting members of the I. 
A. A. convention at Detroit. 


When you are considering 
Southwest markets, don’t over- 
look San Antonio and its two 
great newspapers. This metro- 
politan market serves the trad- 
ing population of over a mil- 
lion people comprising wealthy 
ranchmen and prosperous 
farmers and inhabitants of rich 
towns and communities from 
one thousand to twelve thou- 
sand population. 


The EXPRESS and the EVE- 
NING NEWS are supreme in 
Southwestern Texas, and con- 
trol one of the country’s rich- 
est buying power within a tre- 
mendous trading radius. Only 
these two papers are required 
to cover the Southwest’s great- 
est and richest market. 


The San Antonio Express 
The San Antonio Evening News 


Morning Evening Sunday 
National Representative 
JOHN BUDD CO. 
k Chi St. Louis Atlanta Dallas 
agen San A non Los Angeles Portland 
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€& LE PLUS FORT TIRAGE DES JOURNAUX DU MONDE ENTIER 3} 





1,700,000 


pAS.Y 


Le Petit@Parisien has by far the largest circulation of any 
French newspaper. It is distributed all over the country and 
reaches the smallest villages as well as the most important cities. 


Le Petit®;Parisien is noted for the accuracy of its informations 
and for its strictly neutral attitude where politics are concerned. 


Discrimination in the selection of its advertisements is a strict 


rule with Le PeHt@Parisien. To this end millions of francs of 


advertising which the management considered undesirable, 
have already been refused during 1928. 


From 3,000 to 4,000 answers to a single advertisement in 
Le Petit Parisien is not considered as an exceptional result. 


COUPLAR ESET rmace 


No advertising campaign meant to reach the general public 
can dispense with the services of Le P&Ht@Parisien. There is 
not an important advertiser in France who does not place 
the largest part of his appropriation with Le Petit 





During 1928 this newspaper has inaugurated, for the benefit 
of those advertisers whose field of action is limited, two special 
editions, in addition to its regular editions, to cover the two 
zones designated as “Paris Intra-Muros” and the “Region 
Parisian.” These two editions have attained circulations of 
385,000 and 825,000 respectively. 








For all information & advertising rates, apply: 29, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, France. 
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FRENCH PRESS PROFUSION BEWILDERS VISITOR 


But Several Paris Dailies Have Pioneered for Plant Equipment and News Methods—High Literary 
Tone Is Marked—Tabloid Not a Major Factor 


THE permanent American resident of 

Paris, including within the term all 
those establishing a residence for at least 
a year, generally settles on one or two 
French newspapers for daily reading 
after examining perhaps a dozen. The 
tourist, met by a flood of publications all 
strange in make-up and content, has 
neither the time 
nor the inclination 
9 examine them 
closely. And so he 
depends on the 
Paris editions of 
the American pa- 
pers to keep him 
abreast of what 1s 
happening in the 
world and as a 
guide to shopping 
in the French capi- 
tal. 

Anyone attempt- 
ing to discuss the 
merits and pecu- 
liarities of the daily 
newspapers of 
Paris within the 
compass of a short 
article finds him- 
self in much the 
same situation as 
the tourist. The 
task seems hope- 
less. They are pub- 





lished literally by 
the scores and a 
mere list of them 
with a word or 
two about the 
policy of each, 
would take con- 


siderable space. A 
discussion of their 
various policies 
and the personal- 
ities behind them, 
would require a 
volume. 

Perhaps the most 
striking feature of 
the French Press 
of today to a news- 
paper or advertis- 
ing man, is the 
fact that there has 
recently been an 
increase in the 
number of news- 
paper readers out 
of all proportion to 
the increase in the 
tumber of news- 
papers themselves. 
Confining ourselves strictly to the political 
press, we find that there have been few 
changes in twenty years. 

Chief among the Paris newspapers 
whose main object is to give the day’s 
mews to a large group of readers all 
over the country, are Le Matin, Le Petit 
Parisien, Le Journal, Le Petit Journal. 
L’Echo de Paris, L’Intransigeant and 
Excelsior. 

Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le Jour- 
tal and L’Echo de Paris, are great rivals 
in the morning field and competitors for 
the honor of having the largest circula- 
tion in the world. L’Intransigeant, in the 
afternoon field, has had a truly phenom- 
fal growth, both in circulation and as 
an advertising medium, approaching most 
tearly perhaps, the American standard of 
splaying news and advertisements. Ex- 
telsior is a picture paper, composed al- 
Most entirely of illustrations, and while 
its success has been considerable, it is 
modest enough to indicate that the era 
of tabloids seems far away in France. 





N the exact spot of the old Cour des 
Miracles where the mendicants and 
beggars, the lame and the blind of Paris 
Were wont to gather daily, the historic 








Court of the Miracles, there is today be- 
ing worked 


out a modern newspaper 
miracle. 
On this ground bounded by the rue 
Reaumer and the rue des Forges so 


steeped in remembrances of the reign of 
Louis XVI, the Revolution and the 
Terror, the thundering presses of L’In- 


fy 


invariably so as to give the most im- 
portant news the best play and news is 
handled in this respect very much as in 
America. 

It was this change from the traditional 
policy of French journalism that first 
launched it upon its career and it was a 
continuation of this method that accounts 


editors never hesitate to replate when- 
ever the news justifies it. Such high 
pressure handling of news had never 
been heard of in France before “L’In- 
tran,” as it is popularly known, began 








Representing France at the I. A. A. convention in Detroit next week are (left to right): Andre LaFond, Rouen Journal; 
Leon Renier, managing director of Agence Havas; Leonard Dreyfus of New York City; and Marcel Knecht, secretary 


of Paris Matin, and secretary-general Franco-American Committee. 


transigeant, greatest of all afternoon 
European dailies, today grind out edi- 
tion after edition to flood the Boulevards 
of Paris and the entire country with the 
latest news from all parts of the world, 
news as well handled and as attractively 
displayed as by any metropolitan news- 
paper in America. 

The growth and expansion of L’In- 
transigeant during the years since the 
war, and especially during the past three 
or four years since the erection of its 
new and modern plant, has been truly 
miraculous. It is the phenomenon of the 
present day newspaper world of Europe 
and its tremendous success has astonished 
its own directors as well as its competi- 
tors in the afternoon field. These com- 
petitors have been forced to follow its 
lead as it forges steadily forward to a 
new era in the publishing of afternoon 
papers on the Continent. 

While the great popular newspapers 
of France have, in recent years begun 
slowly to change their policies in regard 
to the display of news strictly as news 
and in the volume of news published, 
they still take a wholly different attitude 
toward news from that found in an 
American editorial room. L’Intran- 
sigeant however, makes up, its first page 


for its remarkable increase in circula- 
tion and volume. Suddenly Paris found 
itself buying a paper hot off the presses, 
not as formerly, for the sake of leisurely 
perusal of finely-written articles, of 
leaders in which the news of the day 
was editorialized, but because cleverly 
written headlines displayed world news 
attractively and into the stories that fol- 
lowed were packed accurate accounts of 
happenings about which Paris desired to 
be informed. 

When the cry of “L’Intrans troisieme” 
is barked up and down the streets of 
Paris by thousands of newsboys each 
afternoon, Paris stops what it is doing 
to buy and papers are sold at a surpris- 
ing rate. When a Lindbergh comes to 
town, or when there is a big fire, a sen- 
sational crime or any important news 
event at all, street sales of L’Intransi- 
geant mount to a figure that would make 
a New York circulation manager turn 
green with envy. 

This newspapér, by its enterprise and 
the great success with which its efforts 
have been crowned, is definitely changing 
the whole complexion of afternoon jour- 
nalism in France. Its efficient staff and 
plant can turn out an extra as quickly 
as our own metropolitan dailies and its 


to go in for quick make-overs. But 
its rivals are coming around to _ its 
methods in order to compete for the 
tremendous _ street 

business. 
In the wake of 


this great increase 
in circulation has 
naturally followed 
a corresponding in- 
crease in advertis 
ing volume, _al- 
though neither ad 
vertising rates nor 
volume depend 
upon circulation in 
France to the ex- 
tent they do in 
America. Today 
L’Intransigeant has 
not only the largest 


circulation of all 
the papers in its 
field but in point 
of size, number of 
pages, it is the 
largest newspaper 
in France. Fre- 


quently it is forced 
to twelve pages to 
carry the volume 
of advertising and 
news of the day, 
whereas the stand 
ard size of even 
the morning news 
papers of 1,000,000 
and more circula- 
tion, is six and 
eight pages. 

In its special de 
partments and fea- 
tures L’Intransige- 
ant is not unlike 
an afternoon paper 
in a large Ameri 





can city and in 
make-up display 
and the way in 
which news is 


viewed and handled 
it is approaching 
the American 
standard more 
nearly every day. 

T has often been 

said in France 
that the press, liv- 
ing by advertising, has done little or 
nothing toward its development, and it 
has come to be almost general belief that 
all new ideas and efforts in advertising 
were inaugurated in America. 

During the period from about 1909 to 
the beginning of the World War the 
manufacturers and merchants of France 
began to realize the value of the proper 
sort of advertising, and the space devoted 
to advertising in the daily papers began 
slowly to increase. 

With this start the business and 
science of advertising was ready for a 
large development once the war was 
over. It was during this earlier period 
of growth that Le Petit Journal, one 
of the group of great Parisian news- 
papers, inaugurated a plan of research 
and experimentation in the interests of 
its advertisers that has worked out with 
very interesting and profitable results. 

Realizing that the practice of accept- 
ing advertising text exactly as it was 
prepared by the advertiser, having this 
text set by the same compositors and 
printers who composed the news col- 
umns, with the same type faces and in 
the regular composing room routine was 
not giving full service to the advertiser, 
this newspaper created what within a re- 
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ADVERTISING IN FRANCE INCREASED 100 
PER CENT UNDER ORGANIZATION 





A. Kaminker Tells of Accomplishments Since Continental Ad- 
vertising Association was Formed—Chamber of 
Advertising Described 


How great has been the advance 
of scientific advertising in Europe 
through organized effort since 1913 was 
told in New York 
this week by A. 
Kaminker, _ edi- 
torial secretary of 
Vendre and per- 
sonal representa- 
tive to the De- 
troit convention 
of Etienne Dam- 
our, president of 
the Continental 
Advertising As- 
sociation, the af- 
filiated body 
which comprises 
some 14,000 mem- 
bers in 18 coun- 
tries on the ‘ 
European continent. M. Kaminker has 
been an ‘important factor in the or- 
ganization movement and interestingly 
told of steps taken to bring Europe into 
line and of the remarkably beneficial re- 
sults to the advertising industry overseas. 
Calling at Eprror & PusiisHer office 
this week, he said: “Europe is rapidly 
awakening to the fundamental economic 
principle that advertising means nothing 
out sales policy and that it is an agent to 
lower prices. The great fact is pene- 
erating business, after long neglect. This 
4 the basis of our organized movement, to 
-arry this truth into the public conscious- 
ness and to make it work its marvels in 
every day business life. 

“Speaking for France I can say that, 
while much is to be desired of the future, 
we have some interesting testimony to 
present concerning tangible achievements 
since the days of the Corporation des 
Techinciens de la Publicite. The adver- 
tising advance, of course, represents the 
pre-war era. The I. A. A. meeting in 
England and the Philadelphia convention 
ave us impetus. We who have assisted 
m organizing the advertising men of 
practically every country in Europe, ex- 
cept in the Balkans and Russia, realize 
not only how far we have been able to 
go, but what immense opportunities lie 
ahead. 

“It is something to record today that 
our membership numbers more than 14,- 
000 and that ‘Truth in Advertising’ is our 
slogan as it is your slogan. We have 
seen advertising volume increase in France 
100 per cent. under the guidance of the 
organized movement. More than that, old 
and unsound practices are fast falling by 
the wayside. For instance, the great 
campaign of the Continental Advertising 
Association is in quest of audited circu- 
lations, exactly on the principle of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. This is a 
great need for standardized practice and 
while the process of audited circulations 
may come slowly in Europe, it is certain 
of development. The first signs are now 
showing. Some newspapers are commenc- 
ing to announce independent audits as the 
basis of their negotiations with advertis- 





A. KAMINKER 


rs. 

“I would like to mention as one of the 
valuable results of organized advertising 
in France the creation, about one year 
ago, of a school of advertising where the 
college boy and the business executive 
may study the scientific theory. The 
school was an experiment, but it is now 
rated as a success. It will do much to 
further the cause. 

“Another object of the Continental Ad- 
vertising Association is to break down 
the old idea that advertising cannot be 
classified as advertising in expositions. It 
has long been the practice to classify 
electric signs, for instance, as an elec- 
tricity exhibit, and all forms of printed 
media, from bill-boards to newspapers, 
as ‘printing’. Our fight is to induce ex- 
hibitions to identify advertising in all of 
its forms as advertising. 

“No doubt American advertising men 


will be interested in the activity of the 
French Chamber of Advertising. It seems 
to be a novelty. Its function is to decide 
all disputes in the advertising field, be- 
tween advertiser, and publisher, or agent 
and advertiser, or agent and publisher, 
by a process of arbitration. The case is 
heard as an equity cause. It might be an 
instance of unfair practice by one agent 
against another, or discrimination by a 
publisher against an advertiser, or some 
such irregularity. The chamber sits as 
a court and renders an award, from 
which there can be no appeal. It is doing 
much to compose old differences and to 
build up ethical standards. We hail it 
as a success. 

“Co-operative advertising is beginning 
to be appreciated in France. I have been 
much engaged in this business in recent 
months and expect it to grow. We have 
had co-operative campaigns for coffee, 
chocolate, candy and books, and each has 
been valuable investment for the adver- 
tisers. 

“France has just sustained a tremen- 
dous loss through the death, in middle- 
life, of John dal Piaz, director of the 
French Line, and a man who possessed 
real vision of the advertising future. He, 
for instance, was one who appreciated 
the value of co-operative advertising. 
This man, who worked wonders in North 
Africa, carrying lines of automobile 
transportation through the Sahara desert 
and a superb hotel for tourists, was alive 
to all advertising possibilities. France 
will sorely miss him. 

“In the broad sense, in my opinion, 
Europe shall not succeed in the modern 
world of economics until she has ac- 
cepted the principle and established the 
fact of mass production and large mar- 
kets. The former is mechanical. The 
latter means, (1) international under- 
standing; (2) lowering customs tariffs; 
(3) advertising. The first is indispen- 
sable to future happiness and well-being, 
the second must come to dispose of a 
condition that is now well-nigh gro- 
tesque and the third must be recognized 
for what it is, nothing but sales policy 
and an agent to lower prices to the con- 
sumer while at the same time holding or 
increasing the profits of the producer. I 
will venture a prophecy: Fifty years will 
see a general tariff for the whole of 
Europe. We shall have a tariff union.” 


GETS COMMUNITY PLAYGROUND 


After a 10 months’ campaign waged 
by the North West Ledger, a community 
weekly in Chicago, the city council has 
ordered the purchase of a playground site 
for the North West Side of the city. 
The council committee on playgrounds 
has also recommended the construction 
of two additional playgrounds. The 
Ledger obtained the endorsement of civic 
organizations and ieading citizens in its 
campaign. 


CHICAGO CHANGES 


Dewey L. Fleming has _ succeeded 
Arthur F. McCullough as Chicago corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun, and 
Louther Horne, Jr., has succeeded James 
Kieran of the New York Times. H. 
Percy Miller, who represented the New 
York Times in the Chicago Tribune 
office for many years, has been retired 
on a pension. 





N. Y. TELEGRAPH APPOINTS DAVID 


The George B. David Company has 
been appointed eastern and western na- 
tional advertising representatives of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. West- 
ern representation will be handled 


through the company’s Chicago office 
of which E. C. Laury is manager. The 
New York office is in charge of Mr. 
David himself. 
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LECLAIREUR DE LEST 


“Reconstruction for Northeast France’”’ 


Founded 1887 


THE BEST AND QUICKEST DAILY NEWS SERVICE 


Largest Circulation in Northeast France 


RHEIMS 


PARIS 
28 rue du Quatre 


Septembre 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
AISNE 


ARDENNES 


MEZIERES-CHARLEVILLE 


RETHEL 
SEDAN 
VOUZIERS 


in France or foreign countries. 


NICE 


MARNE 


CHATEAU-THIERRY CHALONS S. MARNE 
LAON EPERNAY 
ST-QUENTIN STE-MENEHOULD 

SOISSONS VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS 


MEUSE 
VERDUN 


Hte-MARNE 


ST-DIZIER 


All inquiries concerning advertising, rates, etc., or the field 
served by this great daily, will be gladly answered at either of the 
main offices or any branch. 


Information may also be obtained at leading advertising agencies 


is the Most Beautiful City of Europe 


LE PETIT NICO 


is the Best Newspaper of Nice 


Its advertising, under the control of 


the Havas Agency, gives 
results on the Cote d’Azur. 


the best 


It is read by all of the winter visitors 
to the Riviera from all sections of the 
world, and particularly by Americans. 


Its representatives, its numerous daily 
editions and the personality of its 
directing head, M. Pierre Bermond, 
makes of Le Petit Nicois, a newspaper 
of high repute among all classes, espe- 


cially among business men. 


LE PETIT NICOIS 


17 Avenue de la Victoire 


NICE, FRANCE 
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LE MATIN Building, right on the “‘Boulevards’’ 


LE MATIN publishes daily the latest commercial and financial 
news, and the rate of exchange from all European and American 


banks. 


LE MATIN is the most powerful instrument of Industry, Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and gives them the largest and most efficient 
co-operation. 


LE MATIN has given a great development to photographic 
reportage . . . . and its photo-engraving ateliers prepare quickly and 
until the very last minute, the plates necessary to illustrate the news- 
paper. 


LE MATIN always endeavors to publish articles which can be read 
by anybody; it is a newspaper for family reading. 


Because of the exceptional quantity of its information, the 
deliberate briefness in the presentation of facts, the ingenious light 
of its titles and sub-titles, and the method which directs the classi- 
fication of its different items, because of its elite collaborators, 
LE MATIN is really the newspaper which is the best adapted 


to our time of haste and progress. 


LE MATIN is printed on its nine great rotative machines, 
which have forty exits; those machines, equipped with all the 
latest improvements, permit the printing in the shortest time of 
its different issues which thus come out at the last minute. 


Lastly, LE MATIN, always desirous to be at the head of 
all the technical progress, has secured the exclusivity for France 
of all which concerns the utilization by the press of the Belino- 
gramme, the admirable invention of the great French scientist 
M. Belin, which enables the transmission and reception by tele- 
phone wires of drawings, hand-written or printed documents, or 
photographic proofs, with all their precisions and their half-tones. 


LE MATIN has opened a beautiful reception-hall for one 
thousand people, which opens on a great reception-room and an 
exhibition-room; this hall has its own private entrance. 


De Matin 


heads the newspapers because of its qualities, of 
the high grade of its readers, and of its huge 
diffusion. 


LE MATIN is the most comrlete, the best 
and most rapidly informed of all the great French 
dailies; it is also the best illustrated; its ateliers 
for photo-engraving are famous. 





Anxious to give to its readers nothing but real 
information it secured the services of special 
correspondents in all the French towns and in 
every foreign capital. It has then at its disposal 
a first-class information service. 


LE MATIN’S buildings cover an area of four thousand square 
meters, right on the Boulevards. 


LE MATIN, which has a daily circulation of over a million copies, 
is the only newspaper which has secured not only the quantity but the 
quality of readers. In all the classes, it is the newspaper of the elite; 
it is for this reason that its publicity is amongst the more efficient, as it 
reaches directly those who have the greatest purchasing power. 


Lastly, LE MATIN, which always fought for the development of 
sentimental, economical and political relations between United States, 
Canada and France, publishes very often editorials signed by famous 
statesmen and writers who impartially study the great American prob- 
lems and always try fo create a necessary and cordial understanding 
between America and France. 





LE MATIN Exhibition Room 
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FRENCH REGIONAL PRESS IS POWERFUL 


Despite Importance and Nationwide Circulation of Paris Newspapers, Journals of the Provinces Rank 
Among the Finest of Europe—Different Sections Have Their Own Dailies 


HE enormous circulation of the great 
Parisian newspapers is accounted 

for by the fact that their circulating 
radius includes the whole of France and 
even adjacent French speaking nations. 
From this fact the impression has become 
more or less current that outside of Paris 
there are few if any important news- 
papers. Such is far from the case and 
although the Paris papers are really 
national organs in their influence and cir- 
culation, the Provinces of France contain 
some of the finest and most important 
papers on the European continent both 


from the standpoint of strictly news 
purveying organs and as advertising 
media. 


France is divided naturally into great 
sections, some of them formerly national 
entities in themselves, and each of these 
sections has its two or three great news- 
papers and many fine lesser ones. The 
most important of them are La Petite 
Gironde, of Bordeaux, L’ Est Republican 
of Nancy, Le Petit Provencal of Mar- 
seilles, L’Avenir du Plateau Central 
of Clermont-Ferrand, L’Ecilaireur de 
Rheims, Le Petit Nicois, and L’Eclaireur 
of Nice, Le Memorial of Saint-Etienne, 
the Journal of Rouen, and de Moniteur 
du Puy-du Dorme. 

Le Petit Nicois, published in the heart 
of the famous Riviera section of France, 
extends its roots solidly into the very 
spirit and character of the people of the 
dazzling Cote d’Azur. 

Its present director, M. Pierre Ber- 
mond, is what is known in America as a 
Big Business Man and is yearly taking 
a more important part in the national 
politics of France. Having launched 
successfully many business projects he 








directs his great newspaper with rare 
judgment, honesty of purpose and hard 
headed business sense. 

The Petit Nicois is read by a surpris- 
ing number of foreigners who come to 
the Riviera for the glorious Winter sea- 
son and it carries many lines of advertis- 
ing directed principally at them. 

Marseilles, famed throughout the 
ancient as well as the modern world as 
a world port of the first importance, is 
the home of one of the most important 
newspapers of the Continent. It is the 
capital city of one of the richest regions 
of all France and Le Petit Provencal is 
the organ which serves this region. 
Throughout the South of France, below 
Lyons, its influence is felt and it is pre- 
eminentiy the newspaper of the great 
Midi into the majority of whose homes 
it goes regularly, generation after genera- 
tion. 

It is one of the best edited papers in 
France and because of its touch with the 
outside world through the tremendous 
shipping industry of Marseilles, it carries 
a larger volume of international news 
than is customary in a regional journal. 
Its list of subscribers extends to Corsica, 
Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. 

Having fought against the Empire 
during twenty years with his powerful 
organ La Gironde, Gustave Gounouilhou, 
in 1872, decided to establish at Bordeaux 
a new, popular journal to sell at a low 
price, and the Petite Gironde was the re- 
sult. It began in tabloid size but was 
instantly successful and two years later 
was increased to regulation size. 

Since its foundation La Petite Gironde 
has marched steadily forward and today 
stands as one of the most influential and 


best equipped papers in the Provinces of 
France. 

It was the first paper outside Paris to 
be granted by the Government the con- 
cession of a direct leased wire to the 
capital, and since that time, 1879, it has 
continued to lead in enterprise. Through 
its highly systematized organization and 
complete equipment it is able today to 
publish the results of important sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies and Senate 
at Paris only half an hour after the 
close of a session. 

Continuing the tradition of its founder 
La Petite Gironde still fights for what it 
considers to be the right and politically it 
has become second in importance only to 
the great Parisian papers. As an adver- 
tising organ it is equally important, 
reaching as it does a fifth of the entire 
population of France. 

Founded on May 5, 1889, shortly after 
Lorraine was lost to France this news- 
paper reflects the sentiments and charac- 
ter of the people of that great region as 
no other. This was the object with 
which it was founded and since that time 
it has developed along these lines with 
methods and perseverance. 

Its plant partially destroyed by the 
heavy bombardment of German guns 
during the war, materials and news print 
next to impossible to secure during those 
trying days, L’Est Republican never 
ceased to function as the organ of its 
clientele and never once failed to appear 
on the streets of Nancy at the scheduled 
hour of publication. Following the 
Armistice the plant was entirely recon- 
structed and fourteen new linotypes in- 
stalled. 

Circulating editions 


seven daily 


through fifteen Departments of France, 
L’Est Republican is one of the most 
powerful newspapers outside the hig 
metropolitan centers. 


PARISIAN PRESS ELECTS 


M. René Baschet, Head of L’I!lustra. 
tion, Is Named President 


The Syndicat de la Presse Parisienne, 
a professional association of French 
newspaper men of Paris, at its meeting 
held June 20, elected M. René Baschet, 
at the head of the weekly illustrated mag- 
azine, L.’Jllustration, president, replacing 
M. Etienne de Naléche, retired. 

M. Mouthon, of Le Journal, and M. 
Léon Bailby, of L’/ntransigeant, were 
appointed vice-presidents. M. Léon 
Bertaux, of La Croix was appointed sec- 
retary and M. Leon Lenicque, of L¢ 
Petit Journal, treasurer. 


ELEVATOR CRASH KILLS THREE 


An. elevator loaded with lead “pigs” 
on its way up to the press rooms of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle-Tribune caused 
the death of three men when the cable 
snapped plunging the elevator down three 
stories. The three men killed were: 
George Levesque. George Babb and Dan- 
iel Lysaght. 








LEFT $18,000 ESTATE 


Dr. Stuart Pratt Sherman, editor of 
the book magazine of the New York 
Herald Tribune, left an estate of $18,367 
according to a transfer tax appraisal 
filed this week. Ruth Mears Sherman, 
the widow, received $17,207 and a son 
$1,000. 











EXCELSIOR 


is the recognized medium to reach the elite of French 
and Foreign Society throughout the country. 


With a net circulation of 225,000, it commands excep- 
tional selling power because it is read by the class of 


clientele which can buy. 


EXCELSIOR was one of the very first newspapers in 
France to enforce strict discrimination in the selection 
of its advertisements, thereby gaining the wholehearted 
approval and confidence of its readers. 


If your goods are for the class of people who live in 
the best districts and drive in the smartest cars, let 
EXCELSIOR carry your advertising. 


During the past two years EXCELSIOR has issued 
weekly under the title THE WEEK IN PARIS, a 
separate publication carrying many lines of advertising 
and news of current events in three languages, English, 


French and Spanish. 


IVe shall be delighted to forward sample copies together with 
schedule of advertising rates and all complementary informa- 


tion you might require. 


Write: Excelsior 20 Rue d'Enghien, Paris (France). 
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LE JOURNAL 


100, RUE DE RICHELIEU. PARIS 

















Founded in 1892 by F. Xau, “Le Journal” is 
the best edited, the most attractive and the most 
complete of all the great French dailies. 





The most brilliant contributors of France meet in its 

columns: political figures especially well qualified to 

treat of the questions of the day; special writers sent all 

over the world to cover big news events and to report 

picturesque happenings; short story writers and novelists who 

maintain the brilliant and vivid literary traditions; artists who 

follow the reality of life from day to day with a sure touch and 

a biting humor in their commentaries, which make them the court of 
last appeal in the realms of irony and common sense. 


Through a special adaptation of machinery the rotary presses of 
“Le Journal” ¢an turn out millions of copies a day at a high speed, 
with designs perfectly reproduced in several colors on each page. 





The great business houses and other organizations which seek to 
influence public opinion, the great thinkers who wish to launch a new 
idea, know as do the advertisers who wish to launch a product or an 
enterprise, that the articles, the news and the advertising in “Le Journal” 
reach every class of society. 





Advertising in “Le Journal” always brings the customer sought. 


All information, all schedules and estimates, are freely furnished on 
request by: Société “JOURNAL-PUBLICITE,” which controls all ad- 
vertising in “Le Journal.” The offices of this organization in Paris are 


at 102 rue de Richelieu. 











The above photos represent: THE RESTAURANT, THE COMPOSING 
ROOM, and THE JOURNAL BUILDING, rue de Richelieu, close to the 


Grands Boulevards. 
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SOCIOLOGIST’S CHARGE THAT BUSINESS 
RUNS PRESS DENIED BY NEWSPAPER MEN 





French Writer’s Opinion Utterly Uninformed, Press Notables 


Assert—Ochs Challenges 


Writer to Cite Instances 


and Stand Libel Trial 





MERICAN editors and publishers, 
writing in the July issue of Per- 
sonality, offered a forceful and categori- 
cal denial to the charges of M. Andre 
Siegfried, French sociologist, in his book 
“America Comes of Age,” that American 
newspapers, living by their advertising, 
are bound to be controlled by big busi- 
ness. 
M. Siegfried’s assertion was summar- 
ized in the following sentences: 


“The great newspapers, as everyone 
knows, live entirely by their advertising. 
Logically, therefore, they are bound to 
fall sooner or later under the influence 
of high finance and big business which 
pays for publicity. henever an edi- 
torial contradicts their views, the cap- 
tains of industry can easily exercise a 
little pressure. ‘Your editorials are not 
up to our standards,’ they write; and 
the editor, realizing what he is up 
against, gives in. Otherwise the paper 
goes to the wall. 

“The national interests thus possess 
an effective means of moulding the pub- 
lic to their ends by withholding what 
they think it should not know and pre- 
senting each subject from the desired 
angle. A rigid code is soon built up 
from which there is no escape, though 
people are soon unaware of its existence.” 

Among the more abrupt responses 
were those of Frank B. Noyes, publisher 
of the Washington Star and president of 
the Associated Press, who said in effect, 
“so false as to be silly”; Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, publisher of the New York Eve- 
ning Post and Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, “so absurd and ridiculous as to 
prove that he is ignorant of what he 
writes”; Paul Bellamy, managing editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “M. Sieg- 
fried’s statement ... is significant. It 
is significant of the fact that the dis- 
tinguished professor is talking through 
his hat.” Frank Knox, general manager 
of the Hearst newspapers, said, “...a 
reiteration of an oft-repeated slander in 
which ill-informed people frequently in- 
dulge.” 

Most of the respondents called atten- 
tion to the fact that with this libel in 
general circulation among the uninitiated, 
the average editor must actually “lean 
backward” in his relations with adver- 
tisers to maintain his paper’s prestige 
and its circulation. 

Robert McLean, manager, Philadelphia 
Bulletin: “I can only say that the 
American citizen is a discerning reader, 
and if the American newspaper editor 
were subject to the ‘influence of high 
finance and big business,’ as M. Sieg- 
fried charges, the editor might just as 
well hang up the shutters and send for 
the sheriff, because his readers would 
melt away as rapidly as snow in the 
Summer sun.” 

William O. Taylor, business manager 
of the Boston Globe: “A_ successful 
newspaper in the United States must be 
absolutely free from control by adver- 
tisers or any outside influence, otherwise 
it would soon lose its position in its 
community.” 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, and Charles H. Dennis, 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, re- 
marked pointedly on M. Siegfried’s fail- 
ure to cite cases. Said Mr. Ochs: 

“I have read the statement in which 
M. Siegfried accuses the American press 
of lack of courage and venality. It is 
unfortunate but true that this French 
sociologist suffers from the same defects 
which he erroneously thinks he finds in 
the American daily press—lack of cour- 
age and venality. He makes a general 
and sweeping charge against the freest 
and most independent press in the world 
today—an indictment completely untrue 
and based upon the wildest assumptions 
of men who believe only what they want 


to believe. If M. Siegfried knows a 
single example of ‘a great newspaper’ 
which is subservient to its advertisers 
and whose editorial and news policy is 
at the beck and call of ‘interests,’ he 
should be courageous enough to name 
that newspaper and its owner, so that 
the quality of his statements may be 
tested in a libel action; for I am confi- 
dent he will have to make good his 
statement in court if he mentions any 
representative leading newspaper. To 
those who have read his book and be- 
lieved this slander on the American press 
he owes the presentation of proof.” 


“The newspapers, so far as I have 
observed, are not in the habit of defend- 
ing themselves against injurious charges 
similar to those of M. Siegfried,” said 
Mr. Dennis. “Ordinarily they merely 
invite specific criticisms which may 
answered in detail. It is false that the 
great newspapers of the country live by 
the favor of an advertiser or set of ad- 
vertisers. Newspapers furnish to their 
advertisers a service of great value, and 
that service is obtained on a fair com- 
mercial basis, simply and solely because 
it is a valuable service. Any intelligent 
advertiser knows that the value of a 
newspaper as an advertising medium 
would be enormously injured if its in- 
telligent readers had any just cause to 
suspect it of being a sordid falsifier or 
a time-server cringing before its adver- 
tisers.” 

G. B. Parker, editor-in-chief of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, G. B. Dea- 
ley, president of the Dallas News, and 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., publisher and editor 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, made the 
point that advertising is the element in 
newspaper making that enables the news- 
paper to be independent; that far from 
wishing to influence the newspapers, the 
advertisers themselves realize the worth- 
lessness of a medium which can be in- 
fluenced. 


“He (the advertiser) knows, as do we 
of the newspaper profession, that the 
same copy printed in two newspapers of 
equal circulation, but altogether unequal 
in public esteem, will bring surprisingly 
different results. 

“For an advertiser, therefore, to try to 
influence the newspaper which carries 
his advertising is for him to make an 
assault on the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” 

Mr. Pulitzer, praising the book in gen- 
eral, said: “Advertisers know that a 
press without public confidence soon dies, 
and they will tell M. Siegfried that an 
advertising medium without public con- 
fidence is worthless, not only to the 
public it betrays but to the advertiser 
as well.” 


Ralph Pulitzer, publisher and editor 
of the New York World, felt that the 
newspaper proprietor was hardly a 
proper person to answer the charges, If 
they were succumbing to influence, he 
said, they would hardly admit it. For 
his own paper, he says that it has thrown 
away millions in advertising contracts, 
by attacking for the public good, inter- 
ests which thereafter “very naturally” 
refused to advertise in a hostile paper. 
“But it would take more than a Sena- 
torial investigating committee to prove 
this fact. So I am afraid we shall have 
to allow M. Siegfried to continue be- 
lieving in his dragon.” 

E. Lansing Ray, president of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, was disposed to 
take the book in general very seriously, 
but found the charges against newspapers 
quite contrary to his own impressions, 
gained in 25 years of newspaper work. 

William Allen White, proprietor and 
editor of the Emporia Gazette, and Ar- 
thur Capper, of the Capper publications, 

(Continued on page F10) 
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-CAVENIR DU PLATEAU CENTRAL 


at Clermont-Ferrand 
e 


for 1928 





The integrity and high class clientele 
of this newspaper and its complete 
coverage of its field, recommend it _ 
to your attention. | 


Advertising placed in L’Avenir du Plateau 
Central has the added advantage of reaching 
a special reading group which frequents the 
great watering places of the Central Plateau 
—famed Vichy, Royat, La Bourboule, Mont- 
Dore, St. Nectaire, Chatelguyon, etc. 

Its regular clientele is a solid, prosperous 
group. 

Every year its circulation is augmented by the 
thousands of tourists of all nations who 


gather at these famous places. 




















“L’ECLAIREUR DE NICE . 
et du SUD-EST” 


Largest circulation in the South East of France 
American and English Sections during the Winter Season 


a4 


“L’ECLAIREUR DU SOIR” 


Published every afternoon at 5 o’clock 


a4 


“L’ECLAIREUR DU DIMANCHE”’ 


The Illustrated Magazine of the Cote d’Azur 
a4 


“LECLAIREUR AGRICOLE ET HORTICOLE” 


Published the first day of each month 


a4 
27-29 Avenue de la Victoire, NICE 
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F10 Editor 


ADS PAID NEWS BILLS 
FOR HAVAS 


Founded on Ambition for Continental 
News Service, It Had to Add 
Agency Work for Eco- 
nomic Salvation 








LTHOUGH newspapers have existed 
in France since the early days of 
printing and what may be considered 
with charity as advertisements appeared 
in them as long as two centuries ago, 
the history of advertising, strictly speak- 
ing, may said to have begun with Emile 
de Girardin, that stormy petrel of French 
politics, in 1836, Girardin, founder of 
La Presse in that year, was the first 
newspaper publisher to whom the idea of 
offering space to those who had things 
to sell, ever occurred. 

He offered for sale the space on the 
last page of his paper and tried to sell 
it. He was not very successful in this 
effort but it was the beginning of ad- 
vertising as a business in France. Its 
growth was slow and it had not made 
much progress several decades later. It 
was not indeed until after the close of 
the World War that advertising as a 
science as it is known in America, began 
to assume the importance that it enjoys 
today. 

The history of the growth of advertis- 
ing in France is closely tied up with the 
growth of the Havas Agency as an or- 
ganization. While it was Girardin who 
gave the impecs to advertising as a 
business it was Charles Havas, founder of 
the present great agency, who gave it new 
impetus and kept it going through the 
— years when he was working 
day and night to establish an organiza- 
tion for the gathering and distribution of 
news throughout Europe. 

Unable to function solely as a news 
service Havas conceived the idea of com- 
bining advertising with news service. He 
had an efficient news bureau under way 
but he could not meet the heavy over- 
head expenses involved and pay a profit. 
So in 1860 he went to M. Bullier, or- 
ganizer of the Société Generale des 
Annonces, a_ struggling advertising 
agency, with an offer of amalgamation. 

This consolidation worked out, he then 
offered to 200 of the most important 
French provincial papers, papers which 
could not afford to subscribe to his news 
service, a special daily news review in 
return for the exclusive right to a cer- 
tain amount of advertising space free, 
the agency to derive its revenue from the 
sale of this space. 

Thus was begun the functioning of 
Havas Agency as an advertising agency. 
Today it is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant om outside of America and 
one of the most extensive in the world. 
Likewise it is one of the largest and 
most efficient news gathering and distri- 
buting organizations with clients in all 
parts of the world. 

It has been a slow process of educating 
the readers of newspapers on the one 
hand and the advertiser on the other and 
to prove to the manufacturer and the 
merchant that advertising, far from in- 
juring a product, would work for the 
advancement of the affairs of the in- 
dividual as well as for the benefit of 
commerce and industry in general. 

A glance through the files of news- 
papers and magazines before the war will 
convince anyone, especially a trained ad- 
vertising man, of the tremendous advance 
in French advertising during the last ten 
years. An interesting feature will be 
revealed also by a comparison of the ad- 
vertisements of thirty, fifty and sixty 
years ago with those of the period im- 
mediately preceding the war and with 
those of today. It will show that a 
greater advance has been made since the 
war than in all the years leading up to it. 

And it must be remembered that if the 
French have been forced to turn to 
America for methods of procedure, or- 
ganization and ideas, they have shown 
remarkable capacity for adapting these 
ideas to the peculiar methods obtaining 
in that country and the peculiar reading 
groups to whom they had had to appeal. 
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They recognize the debt and admit it 
freely but the American will do well to 
understand that while they have been the 
teachers they may still with profit assume 
the role of pupils from time to time for 
there is much for them to learn from the 
French advertising man. 


PAPER FIRM 800 YEARS OLD 


French Firm, Founded in 1157, Still 
Operated by Descendant of Founder 


The oldest company in the world, ac- 
cording to a story in the New York 
Times, is Canson & Montgolfier, paper- 
makers since 1157 A. D. at Vidalon, 
France. The business was founded by a 
crusader, Jean Montgolfier, who was cap- 
tured by the Saracens and learned his 
trade from them. The business has gone 
down the family since then. 

The entire working population of Vida- 
lon, more than 800 inhabitants, live in 
the company’s homes. From the Mont- 
golfier family, in the course of 800 years, 
have come numbers of distinguished en- 
gineers and inventors, including the in- 
ventors of the Montgolfier hot air balloon. 
Several members of the family were en- 
nobled for their services or inventions. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENTS HERE 


Smith Reavis and Mrs. Reavis, both 
of whom are in the Paris office of the 
Associated Press, are in this country on 
a visit. Mrs. Reavis will return to the 
French capital shortly to write fashion 
news and features, while her husband 
will remain in the New York office for 
some time before joining her abroad. 
Paris was described by Mr. Reavis as a 
highly competitive news field at the 
present time. 


SUES MONTREAL DAILY 


Notice of an action for $240,000 by 
Eugene Berthiaume against La Presse 
Publishing Company has been filed in the 
Superior Court offices in Montreal. The 
formal notification sets forth only that 
the action is for salary and damages and 
for annulment of a contract. 





U. S. NEWSPAPER MEN DENY 
FRENCH WRITER’ S CHARGE 
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even if dis- 
Siegfried’s accusa- 


found a shadow of truth, 
torted truth, in M. 
tions. 

His charge is not sustained by the 
facts, said Mr. Capper, but there are 
some exceptions to be found to support 
his contentions. On the whole, however, 
“American newspapers are the freest 
from such vitiating influences of any in 
the world.” 

The famous proprietor of the Gazette 
made his case as follows: 

“The professor is wrong when he says 
that the American press is directly domi- 
nated ‘by the money interests through 
advertising.’ He is right, however, when 
he concludes that the American press is 
tremendously property minded. This 
property mind comes from the fact that 
the American newspaper is becoming 
more and more an industrial enterprise, 
collecting and selling news as the packers 
collect and sell meat or the iron masters 
collect iron and sell steel. I know of 
no editor so low that he would take 
direct dictation from any advertisers. I 
know of no editor so high that his mind 
is not. affected by his industrial environ- 
ment. The fact that he lives in daily 
contact with the rich people of his com- 
munity, whether the community be large 
or small, that he gangs with them at 
the country clubs, eats with them at the 
leading hotels, and, indeed, prays with 
what might be called a plutocratic con- 
gregation, colors his mind and he sees 
things as his friends and associates see 
them. What was once a profession has 
become a trade, because the cost of en- 
tering the trade is prohibitive to any 
one who has mere opinions to sell, 
thoughts to peddle, ideals to propagate.” 
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Le Moniteur 


Great daily Paper of the Center of France 


for 











is the most powerful means 
of advertisement 


Pe ale ed “a 
Ce * j in a region in full prosperity 
-. f and expansion 
Covers % 8 ys queen 
of the French é A, 
Territory * EVER YDA 4 
3.000.000 
inhabitants the circulation of **The Moniteur” 


ates Mass /) is increasing 








Principal Cities in touch with “The Moniteur” 


CLERMONT-FERRAND 150,000 inhabi- VICHY 80,000 inhabitents, the queen 


tents,capital city of the French watering places. 
of the tire industry. 
MONTLUCO 60,000 inhabitants,che- 
THIERS 40,000 inhabitents, capital mical and metallurgical 
city of the knife industry. products. 


And all the watering places of the Center of France 
ROYAT, LE MONT DORE, CHATEL-GUYON, etc. 














Le Moniteur 


is the favourite paper of the business centers 
of seven French Departments 





By the means of its agricultural, sporting, 
fashion, scientifical and literary pages, it goes 
into the homes of the rich agricultural and 
industrial population of the Center of France. 


AT SAINT-ETIENNE 


(Loire-France) ; 











Industrial center for the manufacture of cycles, arms 
and silks, for refining processes and for the mining 


of coal, everyone reads: 


“LE MEMORIAL” 


The great newspaper of St. Etienne and the Depart- 
ments of the Loire and Haute-Loire.-. Any advertis- 
ing that you place in this journal will make your 
name and product known throughout this great 
buying region. 


Information and advertising rates may be obtained 
by application to Agence Havas, 62 rue de Richelieu, 
Paris, and all other advertising agencies. 


A copy of “Le Memorial”, will be gladly sent to any 
address upon request to Agence Havas. 
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ECHO DE PARIS 


Henry Simond 
Director, Editor-in-Chief 


A Daily Morning Newspaper 





Henry Simond 


Director, Editor-in-Chief 


Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, 6 Place de l’Opéra 


Founded in 1883, this newspaper has ac- 
quired a position of the first rank in the 
Political, Economic and Literary life of 
France. 


True to its line of conduct for the de- 
fense of the National interests, a line from 
which it has never departed, I’Echo de 
Paris for many years has seen its circula- 
tion constantly increasing. It is actually 
in the very first rank of the French Press. 





Its principal con- 
tributors are among 
those authors and 
journalists of best 
reputation held in 
the highest appreci- 
ation by the public: 
Général de 
Castelnau 
Henry Bordeaux 
de |’Académie 
Francaise 
Charles Benoist 
de |’Institut 
Pertinax 
Henri de Kerillis 
Franc-Nohain 
Marcel Hutin 
and others 
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Publishes every 
week full or half 
pages on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Army and Navy 
Colonial Life 
Life in Foreign 
Countries 
Religious and 
Social Life 
Sporting Life 
The World of 
Women 
Scientific Treatises 
Arts, Literature and 


Music 


Children’s Section 











Paris Headquarters, 6 Place de l’Opéra 

















Advertising in ECHO DE PARIS, of a constantly increasing volume, brings 
particularly important results because of its de luxe clientele representing a 
vast buying power, because of the great number of newsdealers who handle 
it in all of the cities, towns and villages of France, and because of its moderate 
rates, judiciously studied. 
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markably short time became a veritable 
laboratory for the working out of ad- 
vertising problems. 

When this laboratory prepared a cam- 
paign for an important client which the 
equipment of the paper could not carry 
out, the administration immediately 
authorized the purchase of new material 
to the extent of 100,000 francs, a con- 
siderable sum before the war, for the 
handling of this one account alone. _ 

With an extensive technical service 
which operated at great overhead in 
smooth working order within a year 
or so, Le Petit Journal then found itself 
obliged to go out after larger display 
advertising in volume or fall back upon 
what are known in France as petits an- 
nonces. To obtain this end and secure 
enough work and revenue to justify the 
existence of the technical department 
which it had created, the administration 
inaugurated a new and highly success- 
ful idea in advertising. 

It went to the manufacturers of 
popular products selling at a low price, 
with the proposition to give them, free 
of charge practically unlimited space for 
exploitation in the columns of the paper 
over a fixed period of time, the paper 
to be paid a percentage of the increased 
sales, but to bear the costs of the cam- 
paign. 

Manufacturers were immediately in- 
terested and the new plan was a decided 
success from the very first. Entirely on 
its own initiative and at considerable out- 
lay Le Petit Journal proceeded to the 
greater exploitation of many products 
and the launching on the market of 
others. The enormous sales of many 
products in France may be traced directly 
to the enterprise of this newspaper, and 
the plan has now become an established 
method of increasing sales and launching 
new products. 

The success of this idea was possible 
principally because the management of 
Le Petit Journal was intimately in touch 
with its readers, and because they had 
the boldness to develop a new idea even 
at great initial expense to the paper and 
no assurance of a return. 
| the early morning of Feb. 26, 1884, 

a handful of workmen wheeled a 
few bundles up from a dingy basement 
just off the Avenue de l’Opera in Paris, 
and a great newspaper was born. Not 
one of the hundreds of persons who 
glanced with curiosity that morning at 
the masthead of that little sheet, with 
its brief and sonorous title, Le Matin, 
gave more than a passing thought to it 
nor realized that he held in his hand the 
first issue of what was to become one 
of the most influential organs that the 
world has seen. 

But the secret of its success and of 
its great influence was spread across the 
first column of this first issue. This 
column was addressed “To The Reader” 
and said in effect that Le Matin edi- 
torially would resemble no other news- 
paper and that its program and policy 
would be different from those of any 
other paper then in existence. Ampli- 
fying this appeal to the reader and 
declaration of intentions the editorial 
continued : 

“Le Matin will be an individual news- 
paper ; a newspaper obligated to no group 
or moneyed interests and selling its 
patronage to no one; a newspaper inde- 
pendent of al! groups, literary or artistic ; 
a newspaper of world news and truth.” 

This first column of the first issue of 
Le Matin might be reprinted today with- 
out modification for the paper has held 
strictly to its declared policy through all 
the years of its existence. 

If Le Matin of today is merely the 
realization of the great promise of the 
highly successful Matin of yesterday, 
physically and mechanically it has under- 
gone a great change. The little journal 
of four pages of five columns has grown 
into a great daily organ, attractive in 
make-up, efficiently edited and with a 
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staff and mechanical equipment the equal 
of any newspaper anywhere in the world. 

During its life Le Matin has been ever 
ready to spring to the defense of the 
right, to expose corruption and to inter- 
pret questions of vital importance for 
the benefit of its readers. Many times 
it has warned both public and Govern- 
ment of dangers from within and with- 
out and in the promotion and encourage- 
ment of new ideas, both in science and in 
thought, it has probably done more than 
any other newspaper in France. It has 
rendered service to the French nation 
impossible to estimate on many occasions. 

As early as February, 1912, Le Matin 
published under the title “Their Plan of 
War” a warning of the menace of Ger- 
many and predicted with what, in the 
light of later events, amounted to 
prophetic foresight, the route by which 
Germany would invade France and the 
line along which the French stand would 
be made. 

In other departments of modern jour- 
nalism Le Matin ranks with the greatest 
newspapers of the day and it remains 
one of the four or five most valuable 
newspaper properties in the world. 

UST off the Grands Boulevards, at 

number 100, that rue de Richelieu 
whose very facades call up memories of 
the great Cardinal whose name it bears, 
rises a plain but spacious building with 
marble pedestal, the home of Le Journal. 

It was here 36 years ago—Sept. 28, 
1892—-was born under the zgis of Fer- 
naud Xau, a journalist endowed with 
that rare combination of foresight and 
hard common sense, a newspaper which, 
in becoming one of the most important 
and widely read journals in Europe, has 
reflected the character and spirit of the 
French race with remarkable fidelity. 

The founders of Le Journal, setting 
out to build a newspaper of great cir- 
culation addressed to all classes of 
society, have held faithfully to that aim 
since its inception and brought it to a 
position of prominence enjoyed by only 
a few of its competitors. 

It was one of the first newspapers to 
introduce famous literary figures to a 
wide public through the medium of its 





columns, _among its early contributors 
being Francois Coppé, Emile Zola, 
Catullo Mendes, Maurice Donnay, 


Maurice Barres, 
Juliette Adam. 

_ The success of this new policy was 
immediate and the paper enjoyed a steady 
growth until at the outbreak of the 
World War it had already gained a huge 
circulation of nearly a million and a half. 

During the period of readjustment fol- 
lowing the Armistice, Le Journal quickly 
reestablished itself after four years in 
which no newspaper could do more than 
mark time, and there soon began for it 
another period of growth. Since its birth 
the tastes and manners of its public have 
changed many times but Le Journal has 
always been quick to sense these changes 
and often led with innovations that 
quickly became established usages. 

Always reflecting in its pages those 
solid qualities of its readers which have 
made the French nation what it is today, 
Le Journal has still brought a literary 
flavor to French journalism that does not 
suffer by comparison with the purely 
literary publications. Today, under the 
administration of Lucien Descaves, this 
flavor is more evident than ever and 
among its contributors are listed the 
names of Marshal Prevost, Georges Le- 
comte, of the French Academy; Pierre 
Benoit, Paul Morand, Maurice Leblane, 
Joseph Kessel, André Maurois and a 
score of others. Without becoming any 
the less a literary newspaper it has at the 
same time greatly widened its sphere of 
influence and its standing as a purveyor 
of news. Some of its editorial leaders 
bear the signatures of Gaston Doumergue, 
President of the French Republic ; 
Edouard Herriot, important member of 
the Poincaire cabinet; André Tardieu. 
famous French statesman; and of 
Maurice Bokanowski, Minister of Com- 
merce. 

_Francois Mouthon, present Director 
General of Le Journal, is one of the great 
journalists of France. Understanding 

(Continued on page F14) 
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JOURNAL DE ROUEN 


JOURNAL DE NORMANDIE 


Established 1762 


The oldest of daily French newspapers 
Controls the whole North-West of France 


Advertisers may safely put their trust in its 
extensive, dense circulation over all of Nor- 
mandy, the richest agricultural, industrial 
and commercial province of France ; wealthy 
in art treasures and historical relics; the 
famous land of smart watering places and 
fashionable summer resorts. 


Fourth Estate for 


No advertising plan can be complete if it 
does not include the Journal de Rouen, one 
of the foremost French newspapers. 


JOURNAL DE ROUEN 


JOURNAL DE NORMANDIE 
6, Rue de PHOpital, Rouen 


Advertisers are requested to apply to Agence Havas 
Paris and Normandy branches (Rouen-Havre-Caen) . 


LE TELEGRAMME 


du PAS-de-CALAIS & de la SOMME 
Great Morning Daily—6-8-10 Pages 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


in Pas-de-Calais 


Circulating Radius Includes the Depart- 
ments of the Nord and the Seine- 
Inférieure. 





























No advertising project in this region can 
be successfully carried out.except through 
the medium of this important organ. 


very low when the ex- 
of its circulation are 


Advertising rates 
tent and quality 
considered. 


HEAD OFFICE: 33 rue Victor Hugo, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer 


BRANCH OFFICES: Abbeville—Aire sur la Lys— 
Amiens — Ardres — Arras — 
Berk — Bethune — Bruay — 
Calais — Etaples—Haillicourt 
—Hesdin — Lens — Montreuil 
—St. Omer—St. Pol—etc. 
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MARSEILLES, The Old Harbor, the Carrier Bridge, and the Church of Notre Dame de la Garde 


The first French harbor 
The Colonial Gateway of France 


Queen of the Mediterranean 


Second City of France 
Unrivalled as a center of commerce, 


industry and maritime activities 


Garden Spot of France 
Richest, most beautiful, fastest devel- 


oping region 


Published in the largest French Provincial City and circulating through twenty of the most attractive Departments of France, 


Le Petit Provenca 


is the most important regional daily in the So th of France. Printed at Marseilles its special leased wires 
connect it direct] with its offices in Paris and Nice. 
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Because of its large circulation and great influence in its twenty Departments 


Le Petit Provencal 


Occupies a leading position among the dailies of the French Provinces. 
Advertising orders received at the Marseilles offices, 75 rue de la Darse; at 
the Paris offices, 3 rue de la Bourse; and through the Havas Agency. 
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perfectly that post-war life is keyed to a 
faster pace and tliat the world is imbued 
with an insatiable curiosity, he has built 
the news gathering department of his 
» newspaper into a highly efficient organi- 
zation, with bureaus in all important 
} European capitals and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. 
With its standing and its large circula- 


tion Le Journal has naturally become one 
of the most important vehicles for adver- 
tising in France. Exactly as articles by 
the most famous writers of the day are 
found in its news columns, its advertis- 
ing space is bought by the largest and 
best known commercial houses of France. 


ALENTIN SIMOND founded 
L’Echo de Paris 44 years ago in 
1884, and while he did not have either 
large capital or wide influence, the paper 
rapidly took its place as one of the im- 
portant dailies and some of the finest 
journalistic writings of the last four de- 


The first issue of Le Matin and a recent number of that great daily. 


cades have appeared in its columns. 
Among its contributors have been Al- 
phonse Daudet, Alexandre Dumas Fils, 
Theodore de Vanville, Jean Richepin, 
Guy de Maupassant, Jules Lémaitre, Al- 
bert de Mun, Maurice Barrés, and at 
present one of the most interesting and 
able political writers of the day, whose 
identity is concealed under the name of 
“Pertinax.” 

From the day of its foundation some 
member of the Simond family has been 
at the helm of L’Echo de Paris, and since 
1921, when Paul Simond died, his brother 
Henry, president of the National Feder- 
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ation of the French Press, as sole di 
rector, has widened its sphere of influ- 
ence and brought it to the front rank 
among Parisian morning dailies. 

Its claim to being the organ of honest 
men is justified and its steadfast policy 
of combatting evils wherever found has 
carried it to success. It is equipped with 
a complete and modern plant capable oi 
producing a million copies of the paper 
every day, well beyond its present cir- 
culation, however. 

Its advertising columns are employed 
by a wide group of space buyers and its 
total linage is steadily increasing. 


TERY, NOTED FRENCH 
JOURNALIST, DIES 


Famous as Writer of Fighting Editor- 
ials—Founded L’Oeuvre as a Daily 
During War—Served on Le 
Matin and Journal 


With the death of Gustave Téry, at the 
age of 57, Paris loses one of its most 
famous journalists. Téry was a great 
writer of fighting leading articles and 
revelled in championing a cause. He was 
as fearless in a business sense as he was 
in wielding the pen against what he con- 
sidered abuse, for he did not hesitate, in 
the thick of the war, to found a daily 
newspaper, L’Oeuvre. 

This daily ergan was the development 
of a monthly, then a weekly, periodical 
whose readers had become so numerous 
that he felt he could ask them to support 
a daily paper. Slightly smaller in size 
than the ordinary Paris’ newspaper, 
L’Oeuvre was particularly convenient to 
read in train, bus or tramcar. It was 
launched with the aid of original adver- 
tising. Paris was placarded with the 
intimation, “Fools do not read L’Oeuvre.” 

Gustave Téry was born at Lamballe, in 
September, 1871. Like so many others in 
French journalism, Téry was in his early 
career a teacher, being Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the Lycée of Laon. 

He first collaborated with the staff of 
Le Matin, then going to the rival organ, 
Le Journal. It was while with Le 
Journal that he turned his weekly organ 
into a daily. He gained great popularity 
for his newspaper by his patriotic action 
in refusing any payment for advertise- 
ments calling for the investment of funds 
in State loans to help defend France 
against the invader. 

He foresaw the League of Nations, for 
in 1917, when peace did not seem even in 
sight, he proposed an association of 
European powers. 

Gustave Téry, besides his newspaper 
work, was an author of merit and left a 
remarkable work on the life of Jean 
Jaurés, the Socialist leader, and he also 
was the author of a play, “Fruits dé- 
fendus,” played in 1922 at the Odéon 
theater. The end came suddenly on June 
21 after a brief illness. Gustave Téry 
was an officer of the Legion of Honor 
and the day before his death had been re- 
elected vice-president of the Paris Press 
Association. 








Le Journal detLyon 





LYON, 85, rue de la République 


LE PROGRES 


21, rue de la Sourdiere, PARIS 
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Le Petit Journal 


The oldest of the Great French newspapers 


The best informed 


The most complete 
The most popular 


of all the newspapers of the World 


Le Petit Journal 


has its place in every advertising campaign and brings success to every 





‘class of product. 


Many specialized products (names on request), selling by the millions, 
were launched only through advertising in 


Le Petit Journal 


LE PETIT JOURNAL ILLUSTRE, in colors Weekly circulation 450,000 
LA MODE - - - = = = = = Weekly circulation 250,000 
LE PETIT JOURNAL AGRICOLE- - Weekly circulation 150,000 


Le Petit Journal has been for half a century the favorite Parisian daily 
of the rural population of France. Dean of the great dailies, pioneer of 
the Popular Press, Le Petit Journal penetrates into the very heart of the 
French Provinces, where it established a prestige, confidence and pop- 
ularity long before the existence of the great Provincial dailies. 


Any advertising campaign which does not include LE PETIT JOURNAL is incomplete 
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“PRESSA” TRACES THE WORD DOWN THE AGES 


Striking Displays of the Communications Art Mark Cologne Exposition—Novel Architecture and 
Illumination—43 Nations and The League Are Participants 


GTRETCHING along the right or 

eastern bank of the Rhine at 
Cologne for two and a half miles lie the 
grounds of a unique exposition—the 
“Pressa.” Here 43 nations and the League 
of Nations have followed Germany’s in- 
vitation to participate in the first inter- 
national exposition ever devoted to the 
press and everything connected with it. 
A new city has arisen here, with perma- 
nent, architecturally artistic buildings of 
solid construction, and topped by the 
Tower, some 275 feet high, 
which searchlights beam every 


Exposition 
from 
night. 

The problem faced by Director-General 
Esch and his associates was no easy one, 
for an exposition of this kind obviously 

















Congress House at “Pressa” in Co- 
logne, with the Pressa Tower, 
85 meters high. 
could not be a mere matter of show- 


cases and displays such as lend them- 


selves readily to ordinary exhibitions 
But all difficulties were surmounted in 
a manner that brings home to every 
visitor in graphic form the tremendous 
role that has been played not merely 
by the press as we know it, but 
also by its forerunners—the methods em 


ployed from earliest days for the trans- 


mission of news. 
The “Pressa” is divided into two main 
sections each with various sub-sections. 


One of the main sections is historical, 
showing the entire development of what 
became, with the discovery of printing, 
the modern newspaper. The other chief 
group deals with the modern newspaper 
—the daily, the weekly, the magazines, 








technical publications, etc. Here one 
finds also separate sections dealing with 
“the press and women,” “the press and 
the academician,” “the press and the 
youth,” “the press and sport,” “the press 
and art,” modern European printing art, 
etc. 

The technical end of everything con- 
nected with printing and the transmission 
of news is also graphically illustrated. 
One sees how paper is made, there are 
modern high-speed presses, all kinds of 
typesetting machines and the multitudi- 
nous accessories of the graphic industries, 
photography, cinematography, etc. The 
transmission of news by telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless is shown by models 
giving the field of activity of all the great 
news agencies of the world, most prom- 
inent among them, of course, the Ameri- 
can agencies. The German Ministry of 
Posts, which controls the country’s tele- 
graph and telephone systems, has a strik- 
ing exhibit along these lines, including 
the transmission of photographs by tele- 
graph—a service now in daily use on two 
important routes in Germany, and soon 
to be extended to others. 

One other section of the “Pressa” of 
immediate interest not only to advertis- 
ing men and others directly connected 
with the press, but also to the business 
world is that devoted to “the effective ad- 
vertisement.” Here one finds, illustrated 
graphically and interestingly, exhibits 
dealing with the most effective text and 
form of advertisements and also with the 
best methods of organizing the whole ad- 
vertising branch. All this is treated with 
typical German thoroughness, and 
science, psychology and technic alike are 
drawn into service to demonstrate the 
best ways of bringing home to the buyer 
the merits of the wares offered. 

This exhibit begins with a representa- 
tion of the advantages accruing-not only 
to the seller but also to the consumer 
through proper methods of advertising. 
Then come, in logical sequence, three 
sub-sections dealing with the planning of 
an advertising campaign, the character of 
the advertisement itself and the organ- 
izing of a campaign for soliciting adver- 
tisements. The whole is supplemented by 
an exhibition of various well known ap- 
pliances and by exhibits by leading ad- 
vertisers showing their methods of pub- 
licity. 

The international character of the 
“Pressa” becomes apparent in the so- 
called State House, where the press of 
the 43 different lands is exhibited with 
all its varying characteristics. Here one 
finds a number of American newspapers, 
and the Christian Science Monitor is 
among the few newspapers that have 
their own buildings on the exposition 
grounds. Another press thus represented 


is, characteristically enough, that of 
Soviet Russia. The word “characteris- 
tically” is thoroughly in place here, for 
there is today no other country that is 
so completely awake to every possibility 
of making propaganda for itself, and none 
that does it more cleverly. The Soviet 


also peepshows, often cleverly arranged 
te fool the censors, who were obviously 
never noted for special intelligence 
which is also the case today, as will be 
eagerly and cheerfully admitted by every 
journalist who ever had occasion to deal 
with them. 











View of Cologne, the Cathedral and Cathedral Bridge across the Rhine from 


the “Pressa” 
exhibit is less a press exhibit than a po- 
litical one. Across the domed ceiling of 
its building one reads the summons of 
Karl Marx and Eduard Engel: “Prole- 
tarians of the world: Unite!” Publica- 
tions hymning the glories of Bolshevism 
in a dozen or more languages are thrust 
upon the visitor. 

Interesting though the departments de- 
voted to the modern press are to both 
layman and press man, but probably 
above all to the former, by far the most 
fascinating department is the historical. 
It has probably occurred to but few peo- 
ple to connect the press with primitive 
methods of news transmission, yet here 
one sees that these latter were, after all, 
the beginnings of journalism; that man- 
kind even in the beginnings of history hed 
a thirst for news. The ingenious indivi- 
dual who shaved the pate of a slave, 
wrote his message on it, let the slave's 
hair grow and then sent him on his way, 
was, in a manner of speaking, a reporter. 
So were the rude peoples who communi- 
cated news by drumbeats, or who, in pre- 
historic cave-dwelling, carved their prim- 
itive pictures on the walls. 

Some thousands of years later the 
journalists traveled to various fairs and 
sang their news, or had it sung by more 
vocally gifted individuals. There were 


Rhine restaurant. 


The beginnings of the press were slow. 
Many thousand years passed before the 
first “news letters” were combined to 
make the first “newspaper,” and _ this 
newspaper, still written by hand, had not 
disappeared when the eighteenth century 
began, although what we regard as a 
newspaper came as early as the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. One 
sees at the “Pressa” an exact copy of 
Gutenberg’s composing room and press. 
There is also a paper mill (original) from 
1582, including a stamping mill which 
pounded the rags to a pulp, the vat in 
which they were cooked, and the press in 
which one sheet after another was slowly 
shaped and dried. 

One notes another thing in this con- 
nection. The newspapers printed on that 
rag paper nearly or quite three centuries 
ago are today in a better state of preser- 
vation than American papers of the ’90’s. 

One of the oldest newspapers shown is 
the “Vossische Zeitung” of Berlin, which 
had its beginnings in the “Privileged Ber- 
lin Newspaper” of 1626. This, and the 
other old newspapers displayed, are 
pyschologically interesting. One notes 
that the readers of that elder day were 
quite as much interested in reports of 
crimes as are those of today. The other 

(Continued on page F18) 
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“PRESSA” TRACES THE WORD 
DOWN THE AGES 


(Continued from page F16) 











ments dating from the time of the French 
Revolution. Here one first realizes how 
big that event buiked at the end of the 
eighteenth century. One notes, too, that 
all the various proclamations addressed 
by the leaders of the revolution to the 
citizens of Alsace were couched in Ger- 
man. 


Even more surprising is the fact that 
a long proclamation issued by George III 
of Great Britain, calling upon his people 
not to be misled or influenced by the per- 
nicious example set by France, was also 
written in German. 

But while the French Revolution 
bulked big, still bigger bulked the figure 
of Napoleon a few years later. The news- 
papers and other printed exhibits from 
those days shown at the “Pressa” bring 
home to the visitor an idea of the para- 
lyzing terror under which all Europe 
lived in that period, and how great the 


feeling of relief was when Waterloo 
ended the Corsican’s career. A constant- 
ly recurring theme after his fall is 


Napoleon drilling battalions of rats on St. 
Helena, the “rat island.” In 1809 the 
police-president of Berlin forbade the 
publication of an ode addressed to King 
Frederick William III by Kleist, on the 
ground that Napoleon might be displeased 
by it. 

There are, to be sure, still certain coun- 
tries where a sharp press censorship 
exists, but the average journalist has little 
or no personal knowledge of censors, and 
finds it difficult to realize what the insti- 
tution means. Yet the struggle for the 
freedom of the press was far from hav- 
ing been won everywhere after the last 
century had well begun. That struggle 
finds illustration in the “Pressa’s” his- 
torical department. Even Frederick the 
Great, despite his famous saying that “the 
gazettes must not be molested,” on ac- 
casion had offending editors forced into 
the army, and he had one of Voltaire’s 
writings publicly burned after his quarrel 
with that great Frenchman. As late as 
1839 the Viennese censor prohibited Mar- 
tin Luther’s “Letter to the German Na- 
tion.” 

The revolution of 1848 did away with 
the censorship and, as newspapers of 
those days show, awakened high hopes, 
but even a student of history is astonished 
to see how quickly those hopes were dis- 
appointed. 

The distinguished Dr. Adenauer, Bur- 
gomaster of Cologne, once it had been 
decided to hold the International Press 
Exhibition in the beautiful city of the 
Rhine, called in a board of architects, put 
one hundred acres of ground along the 
ancient river at their disposal, described 
this area as “the domain of thought ex- 
pressed and multiplied by means of the 
printed image,” and instructed them to 
erect the buildings that would house the 
exposition. 

Crossing the magnificent Hohenzollern 
bridge, really an extension of the apse of 
the great Cathedral over the Rhine, one 
arrives suddenly on the right bank of the 
river and in the very midst of the main 
part of the exposition. The main build- 
ing is a huge brick structure, flanked on 
the northwestern end by a tower 240 feet 
high, not unlike the famous Campanile 
of St. Mark’s in Venice, transformed by 
the electrician into a blaze of light by 
night. Its beacon, lighting up the magni- 
ficent silhouette of Cologne, typifies that 
idealismi with which the Press has ever 
striven to enlighten the world. 

The rectangular palace itself is devoted 
to newspapers, books, the graphic arts, 
the technique of news transmission, 
photography and advertising. It also in- 
cludes meeting halls, in the largest of 
which was held the unforgettable wel- 
come of the International Federation of 
Journalists at the opening of the exposi- 
tion in May. 

Over the splendid round square ad- 
joining are unfurled the flags of the vari- 
ous nations represented, and running off 
from it along the side away from the 








GENERAL VIEW OF PRESS EXPOSITION 








AT COLOGNE 











The grounds of the “Pressa” 
buildings are modern architectural masterpieces and contrast sharply with the delicate Old World outlines of Cologne 


across the river. In the photo the 


river, are the pavilions of the great news- 
papers of Cologne and the rest of Ger- 
many, separated from the vast and beauti- 
ful meadow where visitors and their 
families seek amusement, by innumerable 
side shows and restaurants. Across on 
the up-the-river side of the bridge, is the 
historical section of this vast, catholic ex- 
hibition. 

The dominant note in this vast ensemble 
of buildings is cubistic. Straight lines, 
parallel lines, perpendicular lines, with 
the circle a rare exception, it might have 
come straight from the First Book 
Euclid. Only here and there a circle and 
curves of the higher orders nowhere else 
to be found. Simplicity systematized ; 
the subordination of all ornament to 
ultilitarian geometry. 

The Russian pavilion, which emphasizes 
this central purpose, is one of the most 
striking features of the general land- 
scape. The initials U.O.S.S.R—Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics—in enormous 
red letters over the entrance, a bit ter- 
rifying at first, are supplemented by a 
remarkable display of red inside. Every 
imaginable shade of red; ochre, carmine 
and vermilion and a conglomeration of 
wooden cylinders, tin machines, cardboard 
cog-wheels and calico belts; symbolic per- 
sons in cast metals and a multitude of 
moving diagrams. 

The mind as well as the eye receives 
a distinct shock, but once adjusted to the 
violence one realizes that it is only sym- 
bolism and statistics. 

A shrewd exhibit for every mind is 
moved by a graph, an average, a per- 
centage and the violently colored and 
naive arithmetic of the Soviets form one 
of the most striking shows of the entire 
exhibition. 

America is represented by many ex- 
hibits, perhaps the most striking of which 
are those of the New York Times and 
the New York Herald of Paris. Besides 
its map with the various Times bureaus 
strikingly indicated, the Times has sent 
a special edition of its moving picture 
“The Making of a Great Newspaper,” 
whose showings, with captions translated 
into foreign languages, is proving one of 
the most interesting features of the ex- 
position from a European point of view. 

Many columns could be written about 
this remarkable exposition in the ancient 
city of Cologne. But one thing more 
must be mentioned because it is signifi- 
cant. One learns that of the total 3,200 
editors of daily newspapers in Germany, 
2,016 are academicians with doctors’ de- 
grees, another 832 have an education 
about corresponding to that of the Amer- 
ican university junior, and only 352 have 
enjoyed merely a common school educa- 
tion. 

In a speech at the formal opening of 
the “Pressa” Sir Eric Drummond, gen- 
eral secretary of the League of Nations, 
gave in the following words the reason 
for the League’s participation in the ex- 
position : 





extend for nearly three miles along the right bank of the Rhine. 


me = — —- 


“I have been enueidie asked in the 
last weeks why the League of Nations 
takes part in this exposition. I can give 
many reasons. As the first of these I 
should like to mention the fact that the 
press is of vital importance for the work 
of the League of Nations. The League 
is so dependent on popular opinion that 
without the help of the press the tasks 
that have been assumed by the 55 mem- 
ber-nations could not be performed. The 
press is the finest ally of the League in 
the latter’s endeavors to fulfill the mission 
of ‘peaceful co-operation among the 

nations with the aim of faintaining peace.’ 
The second reason for our participation 
is the fact that this magnificent exposi- 
tion brings together here the represen- 
tatives of that great power, the press, 
from many lands.” 

It was much remarked that at the for- 
mal opening banquet the American Am- 
bassador, Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, sat 
at the left of the Head Mayor of Cologne 
and the Soviet Ambassador Krestinski 
in the other place of honor. 

‘he “Pressa” will remain open until 
October. No visitor to Europe should 
fail to see it. 


YOUNGGREEN’S STAND 


Agent Denies Declining Use of Name 
as President for I. A. A. Candidate 


Denial that he had ever declared he 
would not run for president of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association has 
been made by C. C. Younggreen of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, in a com- 
munication to Harvey R. Young, adver- 
tising director of the Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch, and president of the International 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives. 

Mr. Younggreen referred to an article 
in Enitor & PuBLISHER of June 16, which 
Epit.r & PUBLISHER obtained from what 
was considered a very reliable source and 
confirmed by telephone with the I. A. A. 
It was to the effect that Mr. Younggreen 
did not choose to run. 

“T have not declined the use of my name 
as a candidate, or at no time have I 
pushed my name,” Mr. Younggreen said. 

“IT have maintained a strictly neutral 
attitude. I haven't indicated I would run 
or have I indicated I would not run. It 
all depends on the convention, what the 
future proeram is and what my friends 
want. 

“If my friends think I am the man and 
they will back me to the limit, I might 
be interested. If my friends think there 
is someone else who can do the job better 
than I can, I am with my friends.” 

Detroit produces more automobiles 
than any other city in the world. More 
than 75 per cent of all American-made 
motor cars are manufactured within a 
radius of 70 miles of Detroit. 








The main exhibition 


“Pressa” tower, 275 feet high can be seen at the far end of the exposition grounds. 








U. S. WRITER DESCRIBES 
PRESS EXHIBITION 


Grounds Stretch for Three Miles Along 
the Rhine — Soviet Russia Has 
Largest Exhibit With Papers 
in 65 Languages 


The “Pressa” or International Press 
Exhibition at Cologne is now going at 
full blast, according to a description sent 
to Epitor & PuBLISHER by Otto D. 
Tolischus, Central European manager for 
International News Service. He writes: 

“The exhibition grounds stretch for 
nearly three miles along the right bank 
of the Rhine. There are four main build- 
ing blocks—the cultural and _ historical 
section, which was formerly a monastery, 
then a cavalry barracks and now an ex- 
hibition hall that will remain a permanent 
press museum; the general and mechan 
ical section which covers a good city 
block; the House of Nations and finally 
‘Newspaper Row’ with the special exhibi- 
tion buildings of individual newspapers 
and of the Catholic, Evangelical, Jewish, 
Christian Science and Socialist press. 

“The main exhibition buildings are 
modern architectural masterpieces and 
with their beautiful but simple and severe 
lines form a striking contrast to the lacy 
Cathedral spires and quaint, mediaeval 
architecture of old Cologne on the other 
side of the river. 

“Adjoining the main exhibition are the 
necessary accompaniments of a world 
fair—an amusement park, a ‘wine village,’ 
cafes, restaurants, which are packed after 
the exhibition buildings close. 

“Most of the important German papers 
and news agencies, the German post office 
and railroad, the cable companies and the 
important American and European manu- 
facturers of printing machinery have 
their individual displays. 

“The post office has installed complete 
machinery for sending and receiving pic- 
tures by wire. 

“The House of Nations contains the 
displays of countries outside of Germany. 
Many of these exhibits are composite 
displays of the whole press of a country, 
arranged under government supervision. 





CODELL WITH N. A. N. A. 


Martin Codell, formerly of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Consolidated Press As 
sociation, has joined the North American 
Newspaper Alliance and will begin July 
8 contributing a regular daily radio ar 
ticle to their service, it was announced 
this week. Mr. Codell was formerly 
with the Associated Press on the city 
desk in the New York bureau, and after 
joining C. P. A. made a reputation for 
himself as one of the pioneer radio 
columnist and expert. He will continue 
to make Washington his headquarters. 
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Beginning at Bordeaux, the great capital of the Southwest, with its 400,000 in- 
habitants, circulating through that rich and beautiful section that extends from 
the banks of the Loire to the banks of the Bidassoa, touching THIRTY depart- 


ments of France and reaching nearly 


Two Millions of Readers 


its diffusion and the favor which it has enjoyed for more than fifty years guar- 
antee a perfect service to the advertiser who would 
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as it is widespread. 
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Absolutely unique as to its widespread circulation, the celebrated French periodical 


LIILLUSTRATION 


Carries its advertising every week throughout France and the following countries: 


Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Annam, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Madagascar, Martinique, Mauritius, Malacca, 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, British Indies Malta, Mexico, Malay States, Mesopotamia, Monaco, Morocco, New 
Canada, Cambodia, Czecho Slovakia, Ceylon, Chili, China, Cochin Caledonia, New Hebrides, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Norway, 
China, Colombia, Comorres, Costa Rica, Cuba, C Ss, Dahomey, Oceania, Palestine, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Persia, Philippines, Poland, 
Danzig, Denmark, Dutch Indies, Djibouti, East Africa, Egypt, Egyptian Portugal, Porto Rico, Portuguese Colonies, Republic of Dominica, Reunion, 
Soudan, England, Eritrea, Esthonia, Ethiopia, Ecuador, Finland, French Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Senegal, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Siam, 
Congo, Gabon, Gambia, Germany, Gold Coast, Greece, Guadalupe, Spain, Spanish Morocco, Sweden, Switzerland, South Africa, Soudan, 
Guatemala, Guinea, Guiana, Gibraltar, Haiti, Holland, Honduras, Syria, Saint-Pierre Miquelon, Tasmania, Tonkin, Trinity, Tunis, Turkey, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Ivory Coast, Japan, Jamaica, Latvia, Liberia, United States of America, Upper Senegal, Uruguay, Venezuela, Jugo Slavia. 








L’Illustration is classed as the first illustrated magazine in 
the world. It is preeminently the paper in which 

to find tropical events given with 
perfect photographic documenta- 
tion and it also is the most 
qualified representative of 
the highest French art- 


L’Illustration, as may be seen by the diagram, has sub- 
scribers and readers in every part of the 
world. In consequence its advertising 
has a universal range. Also its 

effect is really permanent, 
for L’Illustration being 

a universal source of 
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ture produc- 
tion. Thus 
L’ Illustration 
publishes annually 
about thirty new 
plays by the best 
authors. These, one is 
able to read simultaneously 
with their production in Paris 
and, although in some other 
country at the time, may in effect 
take part in the real Parisian life. No 
newspaper can offer to its clients a greater 
artistic and recreative pleasure. 


lus tration 
accepts only 
advertise- 
ments from 
first class firms. 
The great Ameri- 
can firms have clearly 
perceived how effective 
it is and not a single num- 
ber of L’Illustration appears 
without Ford, General Motors, 
Mobiloil, Delco Light, Hupmobile, Auburn 
and other pages from other firms. 
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L’ ILLUSTRATION 


has over 159,000 subscribers and this number is constantly increasing. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
One year $15.00; 6 months $7.75; 3 months $4.00 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Per line (Column width 2% inches; minimum space three lines): . fey! page (Type area 10% Fay! malt for half or quarter page): 
One insertion..Per Line.. 38 francs. Being $ 1.50 otal 1 page in a year..... 17. senna , ' 
12 inserts or 250 lines........ 37 — | in $ 1.45 mo - 2 pages in a year. —— we Being vyeyed 
24 inserts of 500 lines........ 36 — | dollars $ 1.40 <a of Fado y= nal 1 5.500 “< d atte $620.00 
52 inserts or 1,000 lines...... 34 — | approximately $ 1.35 — of 20 pages ina year..14.000 —-' approximately $560.00 
Serial rates for 12, 24 and 52 inserts, only for advertisements of similar 1 single half page.......... 8.750 — $350.00 
size, appearing in 12, 24 and 52 numbers. 1 single quarter page....... 4.500 — $180.00 








Three colour pages on glazed paper, pages in colour rotogravure, in rotogravure, in tinted halftone and advertising by illustration and reading 
notices mixed with and following the editorial matter are also at the disposal of advertisers. In special numbers of a greater strike off prices are incresaed 
by 2,000 to 6,000 francs per page and 4 to 12 francs per line. 


Any information required, options and tariff are immediately sent on request addressed to Service de la Publicité de la Illustration, 13, rue St. Georges, 
Paris (9°). Cable address: Illustration-Paris. 





180,000 copies of ordinary numbers and 230,000 copies for special numbers: such is the weekly output of 


LILLUSTRATION 


which is periodically certified by l’Office francais de Justification des Tirages (French A. B. C.) 
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NEW FACES SEEN IN BRITISH DELEGATION 


One Member Attended Baltimore Convention of A. A. C. W. Before the War—All Expect to Study 
American Manufacturing and Advertising Intimately at Detroit 


UN NDER the-leadership of Commander 

S. H. Ellis, R. N., retired, the 
Brit = delegation to the I. "A, A. meet- 
ing at Detroit will include thirteen mem- 
bers. Nine of the party landed in Mont- 
real June 30 and were joined at Detroit 
by the remaining four. 

Commander Ellis is head of the pub- 
licity department of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., London, one of the 
largest chemical manufacturing interests 
in the world. He is chairman of the 
Publicity Club of London and is a fellow 
of the Incorporated Society of Adver- 
tisement Consultants. 

Entering the Navy as a cadet in 1903, 
he retired from active service in 1910 
and engaged upon propaganda work for 
the Navy League. Later he joined the 
publicity staff of the Underground Rail- 
ways and the London General Omnibus 
Company. From 1914 to 1919 he was on 
war service with the Admiralty, gain- 
ing promotion to the rank of m- 
mander, and at the end of his war serv- 
ice, he rejoined the staff at Electric 
Railway House. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 

“I am looking forward very much,” 
Commander Ellis told EpiTor & Pus- 
LISHER’s London Editor, “to making a 
personal study on the spot of Canadian 
and United States advertising practice 
with a keen sense of the different con- 
ditions which appertain on either side of 
the Atlantic. On behalf of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., too, I look 
forward to meeting Canadian and Ameri- 
can friends in their own territory and to 
exchange ideas with them, a process 
which is always being carried on be- 
tween the great company with which I 
am connected and our overseas associates. 

“I believe that exchanges of opinion 
always provide points of view which 
would not otherwise have occurred and 
1, look forward with pleasure to the 
trip and to comparing American adver- 
tising practice at the Detroit Conven- 
tion and Exhibition with our similar 
exhibition held in London last summer.” 

Commander Ellis resided for two years 
in Canada and the United States during 
the war when he was on special service 
for the Admiralty. “I have not been 
across the Atlantic since,” he says, “and 
as a consequence I look forward to meet- 
ing many old friends with whom I have 
been in regular correspondence in the 
last twelve years.” 

F. W. Doidge, director, London Ex- 
press Newspapers, Ltd., before the war 
was President of the Journalists Asso- 
ciation in New Zealand. He left that 
country with New Zealand forces, and 
after active service in France, joined the 
Ministry of Information, of which Lord 
Beaverbrook was in control. While at 
the Ministry, he was responsible for 
direction of large parties of American 
editors who visited England as the 
guests of the Government during the 
last year of the war. 

Afterwards, at the invitation of Lord 
Beaverbrook, he joined the “Daily Ex- 
press as circulation manager, and became 
known as “the man who got the mil- 
lion,” the circulation of the Daily Ex- 
press first reaching the million mark 
under his regime. 

Subsequently he occupied position of 
advertising director and assistant general 
manager of the London Evening Stand- 
ard, and general manager of the London 
Sunday Express. He is now a director 
of the London Express Newspapers, 
Ltd., and represents the Daily Express. 
Sunday Express, and Evening Standard 
at the convention. 

Before leaving London, Mr. Doidge 
gave this statement to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER: 

“There is an English proverb which 
savs ‘Cooks are not to be taught in 
their own kitchen.’ That is why we are 
coming to Detroit—to sit at the feet of 








you who have made advertising the 


Fourth Art. We hope to learn much, 
and we know we shall not be dis- 
appointed.” 


He is accompanied to Detroit by Mrs. 
Doidge. 

J. Henry Grime, F. I. S. A. C.—assis- 
tant managing director Manchester Bill- 
posting Co. Ltd., William Bolton & Sons 
Ltd., and 20 other subsidiary companies, 
is also vice-president, Manchester Pub- 
licity Association, and a member of the 
committee of the Lancashire & North- 
western Counties Poster Advertising 
Association. He is a son of Col. Coun- 
cillor Joseph.Crookes Grime, M. B. E., 

P., Managing oe 4 Re the Man- 
chester Billposting Co. 

J. Heritage 0 age and man- 
aging director of the Heritage Peters 
Advertising Service Ltd., Coventry, be- 


service 
American 


inspiration for my ideals of 
through personal contact with 
advertising methods. I know of no other 
advertising agency similar to my own, 
that refuses business outside its special- 
ized sphere of work, but I prefer to 
practice up to my ideals, and perhaps I 
shall find a parallel service in America.” 

Raymond S. Hayes, , a a 
prominent ironfounder and engineer with 
large works and associated concerns in 
South Wales and the Midlands. He is 
proprietor of the well-known Works of 
Messrs. Sheppard & Sons, Bridgend, one 
of the oldest industries in South Wales, 
the development of which is often re- 
ferred to as one of the romances of the 
South Wales coalfield, and was the 
undertaker of several large contracts 
with the British Government for the 
breaking up of the battleships after the 
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RayMonp S. Hayes 


lieves in specialized service, and founded 
his own organization in 1913 to serve 
the motor, engineering and allied inter- 
ests. He has probably had a more varied 
experience of advertising to motorists 
than any other man in Great Britain. 
More recently his service has been ex- 
tended to cover the electrical and wire- 
less trades. 

“IT am looking forward with keen 
anticipation to the convention,” said Mr. 
Peters, “not only because it is my first 
visit to the States, but more particularly 
because the convention is being held at 
Detroit in the centre of the American 
automobile industry, of which I hope to 
see a good deal, both manufacturing and 
advertising. I am a specialist, my ad- 
vertising agency situated in Coventry, the 
home of the British motor industry, 
renders specialized service to its clients. 
I believe that advertising agency practice 
must develop along specialized lines—and 
I am anxious to see just how far Ameri- 
can advertisers and advertising men sub- 
scribe to that view. 

“T do not believe that any advertising 
agency, however large, can know all that 
there is to know about the selling methods 
required for every trade. It should be 
sufficient to serve one trade or a group 
of allied trades, if 100 per cent efficient 
service is to be given to the advertiser. 
I hope to get encouragement, and a new 




















J. H. Perers R. S. Sticz 
War, starting yards at Porthcawl and 
Sharpness. 

He is a Justice of Peace for the 
County of Glamorgan, Representative of 
the Diocese of Llandaff on the govern- 
ing body of the Carnarthen Training Col- 
lege, a member of the Porthcawl Urban 
District Council, and has been Chairman 
of all its important committees. He de- 
votes considerable time and attention to 
useful public work and in the develop- 
ing of the Boy Scout movement of 
which he is a District Commissioner. 

Mr. Hayes is one of the pioneers of 
resort advertising in Britain and is a 
member of the South Wales Coast Re- 
sorts Association which conducts publicity 
campaigns in furthering South Wales as 
a holiday area. 

Mrs. Hayes is paying her eighth trip 
to the States, where she was born. She 
is the daughter of the late Dr. Forbes 
Keating, M. D., and was born in Cali- 
fornia. 

R. S. Sligh established and was for 
25 years associated with the Farmer & 
Stockbreeder, the leading English agri- 
cultural and stock breeding journal. He 
is a recognized authority on general 
farming and kindred matters in Great 
Britain. 

Ms. Sligh accompanies him. 

The four delegates joining the group 


at Detroit include Arthur Chadwick, 


chairman of the Amalgamated Publicity 
Services, Ltd., don; Joseph Green- 
away, director of A. M. Greenaway, 
advertising service, Edinburgh, and 
Mrs. Greenaway; W. Grantham Robin- 
son, of Willings Advertising Service, 
London; and George Schueler. 

Mr. Greenaway, who has been asso- 
ciated with international advertising 
work for many years, gave Epiror & 
PuBuIsHER this statement: 

“There is a vitality about the advertis- 
ing business in America that is a very 
good tonic to a British advertising man. 

“At least, I have found it so, and 
since the ‘pioneer’ days when I happened 
to be among the first of the foreign 
delegates to attend the Baltimore con- 
vention (back in pre-war days) I have 
enjoyed keeping in touch with selling 
and advertising methods on the other 
side of the pond. 

“One trouble, the time will be all too 
short to glean the wealth of information 
offered by the International Advertising 
Association Convention and Exposition 
at Detroit. Apart from gathering new 
ideas and ideals intimately connected 
with my own particular branch..of the 
business of retail advertising, I hope to 
get a broader outlook on advertising and 
what it is doing for the public good. 

“And— I am out for a good time at 
the I. A. A. Convention this July in that 
go-ahead city of Detroit. 

Mr. Chadwick is president of British 
Rotary, President of the British Direct 
Mail Advertising Association and Busi- 
ness Research Association. He is for- 
mer treasurer of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation, and a leading figure in British 
advertising for 25 years. 

Mr. Robinson, was formerly London 
representative of the Sydney Sunday 
Times, Art in Australa, the Home 
Magazine and Triad Magazine, In 1907 
he joined the Multicolor Press Co. as 
chief representative in New York; went 
to England in 1912 and has since been 
on the staffs of S. H. Benson, Thos. 
Russel! and John Haddon & Co. Ltd. 
During the war he served with the 
Artists Rifles. He has been representa- 
tive of Advertising World and also acted 
as publicity manager, and editor of the 
Trans-Atlantic Review. Other service 
saw him in the advertising department 
of Lever Bros. as advertising and sales 
manager, Charles Early & Co. Ltd., Wit- 
ney; and in Australia in 1925 with the 
Catts-Patterson Agency, Sydney, return- 
ing in 1927 to join the Willings Adv. 
Service. 


Cc OUNTRY PAPERS LISTED 


Circulations, Rates, and Market Data 
Given in New A. P. A. Book 


A complete directory of country news- 
paper rates, with a listing of advertising 
agencies and national advertisers has just 
been published by the American Press 
Association, New York. The number of 
papers listed includes dailies, weeklies, 
semi-weeklies, and tri-weekly publica- 
tions totaling almost 12,000. A feature 
not included in last year’s directory which 
appears in the present issue is the listing 
of weekly editions of daily papers pub- 
lished in towns of less than 20,000 popu- 
lation. The data includes the name of 
the town and county, and the population 
of both, the representative of the paper, 
the circulation under headings of total, 
town and rural, the publication day, ad- 
vertising rates for display space, for 
classified, readers, and political, the com 
position charge, and the mechanical page- 
size statistics. A summary of market 
conditions precedes each state listing. 

Lists of advertising agencies and na- 
tional advertisers conclude the book, with 
key numbers to indicate the agency hand- 
ling each account. The book totals 388 
pages and cover. 
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BRITISH ARE OPTIMISTIC ON FUTURE TRADE 


In Absence of War, World Cannot Help Growing Richer, McCurdy Tells Advertising Association 
Convention at Birmingham—Newspaper Trends Cited as Example for Business 


By ALLAN DELAFONS 


(GREETINGS from His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, who was 
prevented from attending the convention 
by reason of a long-standing engagement 
to unveil the Welsh National War 
Memorial at Cardiff, gave an auspicious 
send-off to the Fourth annual convention 
of the British Advertising Association at 
Birmingham on June 12. 

Rt. Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, K. C., 
president of the Advertising Association 
read the following message from the 
Prince of Wales: 

“T regret that I 
your invitation to 


was unable to accept 
attend the Fourth 





Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C. 


Convention of the Advertising Associa- 
tion at Birmingham, but, at this moment, 
with conditions definitely favorable to a 
revival of Trade, my thoughts will 
be with you as you deliberate on the 
wider and better marketing of British 
goods. 

“By bringing into play those new and 
scientific methods of marketing which 
modern conditions demand, we shall go 
far to retain that preeminent position in 
commerce which has been won for us by 
the efforts and enterprise of previous 
generations.” 

Aiderman A. H. James, Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham, extended a civic wel- 
come to the delegates, numbering more 
than six hundred and representing every 
advertising club in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland. 

President McCurdy then declared the 
convention open. There was no doubt, 
he said, that conditions were definitely 
improving—one sign of returning confi- 
dence and reawakening of prosperity had 
been the generous and warmhearted 
offers of free insurance by the daily news- 
papers, which greeted us each morning at 
the breakfast table. The newspaper press 
was, he said, perhaps the best advertised 
and the best organized trade in the world, 
the most remarkable example of scientific 
organization and scientific business de- 
velopment the world had seen. There 
were many things—necessaries to our ex- 
istence—that it was difficult to argue had 
been substantially reduced in price in the 
past two thousand years, having regard 
to quality and quantity. But for one 
penny the modern newspaper gave its 
readers something that at any time before 
the industrial revolution could not have 
been provided at many hundreds of 
times its present price. The newspaper 
trade had taken full advantage, Mr. 
McCurdy reasoned, of the improvements 
in mechanical production. It was scien- 
tifically managed and superbly advertised, 
and was a daily demonstration of what 
those factors could mean in giving to 
the public something it wanted at a price 
impossible in any less developed industry. 

The message of the convention to every 
man and woman was that what had hap- 
pened in the newspaper trade, constant 
improvement of service, coupled with a 
constant reduction of price to the con- 
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sumer, and constant increase of profit 
to the producer—was in some degree 
possible to every other industry in the 
world. 

There was in his judgment, Mr. 
McCurdy concluded, certainly no cause 
for pessimism as to the future of the 
British or world industry, and in the 
absence of war—in which he included in- 
dustrial wars—the progress of civiliza- 
tion today was such that the world could 
not avoid growing richer. 

The Birmingham Advertising Club was 
host to the convention, and active in re- 
ceiving and entertaining the delegates 
were Sir Charles Starmer, owner of the 
Starmer Group of provincial newspapers 
and vice-president of the Birmingham 
Advertising Club and R. Goldsborough, 
club secretary. 

The vital importance to trade and in- 
dustry of the study and practice of mar- 
keting and selling on the part of manu- 
facturers was emphasized ‘by Mr. 
Reginald J. Sykes, managing director of 
the London Press Exchange. To realize 
the significance of the convention, they 
had first to realize that this great nation 
of manufacturers had also to become a 
nation of salesmen before it can hope to 


compete successfully in the world’s 
markets. 
This need. for studying modern 


methods of salesmanship was needed in 
every industry, he said. Manufacturers 
were only slowly beginning to realize an 
axiom in advertising and selling—“That 
there are more and greater problems to 
be solved between the finished product 
and the consumer than between the raw 
material and the finished product.” 
We had, however made some progress, 
it was generally agreed that scientific 
marketing would solve a great many 1n- 
dustrial problems and promote com- 
mercial prosperity in this country. Cost- 
ing Accountants informed us that the 
marketing costs of all manufactured 
products, whether advertised or not, in 
general average more than manufactur- 
ing costs, raw materials included. 
Further analysis showed that an increase 
in turnover would reduce the percentage 
of marketing costs to a much greater 
extent than manufacturing costs. In- 
creased turnover therefore was vital to 
increased prosperity demand created 
turnover—advertising created demand. 
We are frequently asked—“Who pays 
for advertising?” First, last and all the 
time it was the consumer who pays, Mr. 
Sykes said. The consumer paid for 
every penny spent on advertising in 
Great Britain. But, owing to increased 
turnover created by advertising, he got 
the cheaper article. He paid for the 
advertising but saved on the transaction. 
Most articles extensively advertised are 
cheap articles with large turnovers show- 
ing small margins of profits. Many ex- 
pensive articles were not advertised at 
all; if advertised they would be cheaper. 
“Advertising as a Social Service,” was 
the title of a paper read by Sir Ernest 
Benn at the opening session on Tues- 
day, June 12, who described those en- 
gaged in the business as the “real foun- 
tain of social service.” The speaker was 
definite in his views upon the channels 
along which social service flowed. “This 
country,” he remarked with a convinced- 
ness that evoked much laughter, “is over- 
politicised. We have far too much 
politics and far too little business. When 
the history of our time comes to be 
written this will be known as the age of 
the committee. We have acquired the 
bad habit of looking to the politician 
rather than to the business man to supply 
those material needs and comforts upon 
which the happiness of life depends. I 
suggest that politics is a negative force. 
It can never be anything else.””’ He con- 
tended that politics only suppressed the 
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activities of the individual, and he main- 
tained, amid laughter, that they could 
never be the means of “Sticking a single 
current into a single penny bun.” Ad- 
vertising was not an addition to business, 
added Sir Ernest. It was the whole 
thing. It was much more important to 


advertise furniture, for example, than to 
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make it. Nine-tenths of the quantity of 
furniture made would never see the light 
of day without the knowledge of what 
furniture should be being spread through 
advertising. 

As president of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, Mr. C. King 
Woodbridge conveyed to the delegates the 
good wishes of the 2,500 Americans who 
visited the advertising convention in 
London in 1924. Mr. Woodbridge said 
that at the convention at Detroit in July 
a suggestion would he’ put forward for 
the formation of an International Board 
with representatives from each associated 
country. A session would be allotted to 
this body at each successive convention. 

Andrew Milne, advertisement director 
of the London Daily Chronicle and chair- 
man of the Club Service Committee of 
the Advertising Association, presided 
over the Club Executives’ Session on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

John C. Kirkwood, a member of the 
Club Service Committee, described the 
work of the Committee, and paid a tribute 
to the enthusiasm of Andrew Milne. 

In the matter of its personnel, the Club 
Service Committee is a strong one, Mr. 
Kirkwood said, and is nfade up of repre- 
sentatives of national advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies, and daily, periodical and 
trade or class publications and of manu- 
facturers and distributors of merchandise. 
The committee takes its job seriously and 
meets regularly, two meetings a month 
being common. The committee came into 
being out of a perception by the execu- 
tive committee of the Advertising As- 
sociation that the club movement de- 
manded an amount and quaiity of atten- 
tion which could be given it only by a 
separate body whose sole business would 
be: (1) The consideration of club inter- 
ests and problems, and (2) The main- 
tenance of a close relationship with every 
advertising club affiliated with the As- 
sociation. 

All problems connected with the 
organization and promotion of advertising 
clubs were discussed by various speakers. 
Mr. Kirkwood said the following might 
be said to constitute the Charter of the 
Club Service Committee: Formation of 
new advertising clubs; production of 
club literature} operation of a speakers’ 
bureau; cooperation in the institution of 
study circles; assistance in membership 
campaigns; co-operation in club efforts 
for local voluntary organization, such as 
hospitals ; co-operation in club efforts for 
advertisers, such as advertising weeks, 
Empire trade efforts; general develop- 
ment of existing clubs. 

The next speaker was Professor J. F. 
Rees, professor of commerce at Birming- 
lam University whose subject was “The 


Planning and Conducting of Educational 
Classes.” 

Miss Muriel Atkins, secretary of the 
Regent Advertising Club, then spoke on 
the social side of an advertising club's 
activity and characterized it as “the life- 
blood of the club.” 

Commander H. S. H. Ellis having ex- 
pressed disapproval of the existing 
means by which the Advertising Associa- 
tion raised funds for its work, the 
general secretary explained that iis in- 
come was derived to the extent of about 
90 per cent from publishers, most of the 
balance from agents, with the advertisers 
a poor third. Commander Ellis put his 
suggestion in the form of a resolution 
as follows: 

That the Advertising Association 
should explore the possibilities of recon- 
struction in order that its income be 
obtained from: 

(a) graduated levies from affiliated 
bodies; and (b) subscriptions from in- 
dividuals who should obtain in considera- 
tion thereof from the Advertising As- 
sociation an implied recognition of their 
status in the profession. 

Seconded by Mr. W. J. Bartlett, the 
motion was carried with a few dis- 
sentients, the chairman assuring the dele- 
gates that their adoption of the resolu- 
tion was an assurance only that the As- 
sociation would thoroughly examine the 
proposal. 

Mr. Andrew Milne added that the pro- 
ceedings of the session made it perfectly 
obvious that club executives should have 
the opportunity of meeting more than 
once a year, and it seemed to him very 
desirable a further meeting should be 
held in the autumn. They already had 
an invitation from one club which was 
anxious for them to visit their city. 

Provincial evening newspapers com- 
pared favorably with the London papers, 
Mr. N. B. Graham, president of the 
British Newspaper Society and pro- 
prietor of the Wolverhampton Express 
and Star, averred in his speech opening 
the Newspaper Executives’ Session on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 12, saying that 
provincial newspaper proprietors were 
proud of the position they had created 
and were maintaining. Provincial news- 
papers had always been fearless and in- 
dependent, and _ recently a Cabinet 
Minister had said that if they wanted to 
know the sober thought of the people of 
this country they should go to the pro- 
vincial press for instruction, guidance 
and inspiration. 

What newspaper advertisement man- 
ager did not receive requests for free 
publicity, asked Mr. B. Robertson, 
advertisement director of the Amalga- 
mated Press speaking on: “The Rela- 
tionship Existing Between the Advertis- 
ing and Editorial Departments?” 


Sometimes these requests, he said, 
almost take the form of commands from 
advertisers or their agents for editorial 
paragraphs praising the products which 
are advertised in his publication. The 
requests for notices—usually supplied on 
manifolded sheets—have become more 
numerous and more frequent recently. 
And there has developed a refine- 
ment of the scheme which would net 
be followed, if it were not found 
to be worth while. It is as fol- 
lows: I may receive a letter from an 
advertising agent with a manifolded 
sheet carrying a suggested paragraph. 
few weeks later I receive a “follow up” 
which reads that on such-and-such a 
date “we sent you a paragraph for inser- 
tion in so-and-so, and we shall be glad 
to receive a marked copy of the issue in 
which the paragraphs appeared.” 

When I receive the requests I have 
described, I may, if they come from non- 
advertisers, consign them to the waste- 
paper basket, or I may reply stating that 
the request indicates that the potential 
advertiser considers the audience of the 


(Continued on page 92) 
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In England 
the best advertising 


always appears in 


“PUNCH 

















—“the paper that 
is England” 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80 FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C4, ENG. 
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BRITISH OPTIMISTIC ON 
FUTURE TRADE 


(Continued from page 90) 











periodical a proper one to which to ap- 
peal and enclose a rate card. 

When I receive the requests from ad- 
vertisers or their agents, I send them to 


_ the editors of the papers concerned for 


their consideration, but without any at- 
tempt to bias editorial judgment against 
or in favor of insertion. Very frequent- 
ly I try to get the advertiser or agent 
to write direct to the editorial side, ex- 
plaining that if the matter is of reader 
interest, the editor will be pleased to hear 
of it, and that probability of insertion 
will not be increased by transmitting the 
information through me. Fundamentally, 
I regard reader interest as the only thing 
that the editor should consider. If an 
editor considers that reader interest and 
a paragraph that may benefit an adver- 
tiser or a non-advertiser coincide, I am 
pleased to see a paragraph appear. It 
helps business for the advertisement 
manager, and revenue for the paper. But 
a pure “puff,” dragged in without pos- 
sessing any topical or special interest is 
bad both from the editorial point of view 
and from the point of view of the adver- 
tisement pages. 

I am not opposed to editorial notices 
that benefit the advertiser. As many as 
you like, provided they have a reader 
interest. If the press agent can provide 
the editors with matter of strong enough 
reader interest, the editor is right to 
insert it, and that opinion is not modified 
although that reader interest may be 
awakened to the pecuniary benefit of a 
merchant or manufacturer, and although 
some money may be lost to the adver- 
tisement revenue of the publisher. 

I would like to see every advertising 
agent giving editors information that 
would carry sufficient reader interest to 
warrant editorial paragraphs for the 
benefit of the advertiser. Thus the appeal 
ef his paid announcements would be 
fortified, his results would be improved, 
and his expenditure maintained and in- 
ereased. But the essential—first and 
always—must be reader interest. 

Tendencies towards centralization in 
provincial industry were alluded to by 
James M. Walker of J. M. Walker & 
Co., Ltd., in an address to the newspaper 
executives on: “The Adequacy of the 
Provincial Evening Newspapers.” There 
are 64 prcevincial evening papers pub- 
lished in Great Britain, he said. 

“I have estimated from sources which 
every advertising agent has but never 
discloses, that the collective circulation 
is about 3,128,000, and I find that in the 
towns in which they circulate there are 
four million homes,” Mr. Walker de- 
clared. “If these figures are correct, as 
] think they are, it is quite clear that 
from the circulation point of view the 
service of the provincial newspaper is 
adequate. There are four million homes 
in which an evening newspaper can be 
sold and the evening newspapers manage 
to find theic way into 77 per cent of them. 
It is clear, therefore, that whatever in- 
adequacy there may be about the pro- 
vincial evening newspapers they are not 
short of appreciation by the population 
of the towns in which they are published. 
But a newspaper has another function, 
and you will see from the well- filled 
columns of most provincial evening 
newspapers that advertisers are not un- 
aware of their value as a medium. This 
i the greatest tribute to their value as 
the cost of advertising space is by no 
means low in provincial evening news- 
papers. 

“Certain industries and very important 
industries are tied to certain places, and 
here you have a factor which resists 
standardization, and it is the most potent 
because these industries and occupations 
are the backbone of the locality and the 
life of the locality. The question is: Is 
the service of news one which will follow 
the service of banking and raiiway trans- 
port, and come in the end to be admin- 
istered from London, or is it like the 
basic industries which resist centraliza- 
tion? One would expect that the local 


newspaper woiid be the last thing which 
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could be standardized. A newspaper, to 
be acceptable to a large number of in- 
habitants of the piace, must reflect the 
life of the place, and the prevailing 
opinion of its inhabitants, and must 
generally have the same outlook as they 
have themselves. In this respect, a news- 
paper is rooted to its own area just as 
firmly as are coal and iron under the 
earth, or the land on which crops are 
grown. 

“It is my opinion that the provincial 
press, both morning and evening, is en- 
tirely adequate. It is admitted that the 
stream of economic change is running 
strongly towards the focussing of im- 
portant services from the centre, but 
newspapers belong to the region in which 
they circulate in the way that the doctor 
and the lawyer belong and while there is 
a place in the region for the life of the 
nation there is also a place in the nation 
for the life of the region.” 

Sir William Crawtord made eulogistic 
references to his recent visit to the 
Cologne Press Exhibition, which, he 
said, was well worthy of a visit by every 
one connected with the trade. Especially 
interesting to him were the Historical 
Exhibition and the International Exhibi- 
tion, but Great Britain’s exhibit was 
disappointing. 

Mr. George Scott, London manager of 
the Glasgow Herald, spoke of the work 
of the advertisement investigation de- 
partment of the Advertising Association 
and quoted statistics to illustrate the 
activity of that body. 

Only recently founded, the British 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
held a successful first session at Birm- 
ingham on the first day of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Arthur Chadwick, president of 
the Association, was in the ‘chair, and in 
opening the session said that direct mail 
order was a compound part of advertis- 
ing. It was not the most important part, 
but it was a part of the whole. He 
hoped the business world would gradually 
realize the difference between direct mail 
and mail order business. Actually they 
are cause and effect. 

The first speaker was Mrs. E. M. 
Wood, and she described exactly what 
her own reaction to the direct mail 
matter received by her during the past 
six weeks had been. She definitely dis- 
liked any real encroachment on her per- 
sonal privacy. Recently she had received 
a letter commencing something like this: 
“Harry and I were talking about you last 
night, and saying how much you would 
have liked the show we saw, and what a 
pity it was you weren't with us.” At 
first she had looked for the signature to 
help her to the identity of this intimate 
correspondent. When she discovered it 
was a facsimile letter on behalf of a 


theatre she was perfectly furious. She 
disliked that type of appeal quite 
intensely. 


She disliked intensely the follow-up of 
direct mail by telephone call, and when 
anything that offended against her stand- 
ards of taste or nicety, or that tried to 
influence her opinions. Soon after the 
general strike she received a piece of 
literature from a tailor, in which the 
gentleman waxed extremely funny about 
the British working man. That made 
her so angry that she vowed never again 
to set foot in the man’s shop, yet she had 
previously been a customer of his. 
Further she disliked the pseudo-intimate 
touch. Recently she received a letter 
which began, “My dear Mrs. Wood,” and 
ended up with “Yours ever” above the 
signature of a well-known actor. She 
thought that was rather impertinent. 

Details of production were immensely 
important. When a letter began, for 
example, “Dear Sir or Madam,” she 
rarely read it. If the man who sent it 
was not sufficiently interested to find out 
whether he was addressing a man or a 
woman, really it could hardly be worth 
her while to read it. Then there were 
the people who refused to take your name 
off their mailing lists. She thought that 
was a foolish practice. 

Turning to the type of direct mail 
matter that influenced her most, Mrs. 
Wood found that letters about labor- 
saving devices, food and dress, seemed 
to make the most impression. With 
regard to labor-saving devices, she was 
affected by the first impression of the 
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circular when she took it out of the en- 
velope. That seemed to emphasize the 
interest for good mailing matter in this 
field. In the second place she was sus- 
picious if no price was given. Thirdly, 
as a housewife she liked to have news 
about food quite 
Women knew that market prices must 
be prepared at the last moment. She 
therefore liked folders which did not 
show too many signs of preparation in 
this field. Finally, she would make a 
point which perhaps had escaped their 
attention. Nearly always direct mail 
people posted their letters to arrive at 
the breakfast table, the very busiest hour 
in the housewife’s day. The husband 
was busy with his paper and coffee—per- 
haps the children had to be got off to 
school—it was the hour of rush and 
worry. The day's menus were being 
planned. <A tremendous loss of oppor- 
tunity was occurring through people 
getting advertising literature when they 
hadn’t time to look at it. 

Cash-on-Delivery, a new postal service 
in England, was represented at the direct 
mail session by Mr. J. R. Thomas, vice- 
chairman of the Imperial Cash-on- 
Delivery Associations, who suggested 
how the C-O-D system might be im- 
proved and rendered more popular. 

Another speaker at the direct mail 
sessions was Harold Eley, manager of 
the advertising services of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company. 

The Poster Advertising Group held 
their session the afternoon of Tuesday, 
June 12. 

That the increasing use of real art and 
beauty in British poster publicity would 
become more and more a permanent fea- 
ture of this phase of advertising was the 
prediction of the Right Hon. P. J. Han- 
non, M. P., in his address. 

Other speakers at the poster sessions 
were Professor Eric Shepherd and 
George Mills. 

Lord Leverhulme, chairman of Lever 
Bros., said customers judged a firm by 
its salesmen, in opening the Sales Man- 
agers’ General Session on Wednesday 
morning, June 13. The ultimate con- 
sumers, the general public, judged them 
by their silent salesmen, their advertise- 
ments. It was true the public judged 
the manufacturer ultimately by the 
quality of his product, but it was adver- 
tising that introduced the product. 

He could not imagine any advertise- 
ment, however artistic and effective, 
persuading the public to keep on using 
an article that does not satisfy it. He 
could perfectly well imagine, however, 
that people who were tolerably well satis- 
fied with an article might be estranged 
from it by bad advertising. 

It was not possible to measure adver- 
tising results with scientific accuracy. 
They were dealing with something 
mysterious and uncertain, and, as some- 
times happened with men who were 
dealing with mysterious things, theories 
were developed which were handed down 
as statements of fact which eventually 
become dogmas. 

As advertising had grown, dogmas 
were finding their way into it, and there 
was a tendency to accept as infallible 
truth statements which ought rather to be 
tested by experience. 

Another doctrine that used to be widely 
held was that it was futile to alter the 
design of the package. His company had 
taken its courage in both hands and com- 
pletely altered the design of a package 
to bring it into harmony with others of 
the company’s brands on sale elsewhere 
in the world. His company announced 
the change with an advertising campaign, 
and no adverse effect on the sale of the 
article was experienced. 

As an art, advertising must always be 
seeking new forms of expression. It 
must beware of shibboleths and dogmas. 
As in all arts, sincerity was the best at- 
tribute of advertising, and the final test 
of its quality was the sales it produced. 

Mr. C. A. McCurdy, president of the 
Advertising Association, referred to ad- 
vertising as the sole and essential creator 
cf wealth, Had the gramophone re- 
mained—as it might very well have done 
—a laboratory toy, its invention and 
production were in only a negligible sense 
to be referred to as creative of wealth. 

Mr. Goodenough announced that Lord 
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Leverhulme had agreed to accept nomina- 
tion as next president of the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association, on the re- 
tirement of Lord Burnham in September 
next. Lord Leverhulme explained that 
his acceptance of the invitation was ten- 
tative, owing to the possibility of his 
absence from the country at an important 
part of the Association’s year. 

Mr. F. W. Goodenough, chairman of 
the I. S. M. A., spoke next on “The 
Educational Needs of Commerce.” 

Sales management from the manufac- 
turers’ point of view was dealt with by 
Sir Gilbert Vyle, immediate past-presi- 
dent of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, who received the honor of knight- 
hood the week before the advertising 
convention opened. 

The question of delivery dates is one in 
which there is a constant feud between 
Works and Selling. Too often the 
weaker salesman closes an order with a 
delivery date more in accordance with 
his imagination than the cold hard fact 
served out to him by the Works and 
trusts to pressure later on to get away 
with it. Then the customer commences 
to complain, then the salesman blames 
the Works and considerable disorganiza- 
tion goes on to save the fall of the com- 
pany. Do we ever stop to think of the 
high extra cost this involves—Confusion 
in the works—overtime—unnecessary 
correspondence — equally § unnecessary 
visits of salesmen—the bad will created 
in the customer's mind who very often 
to get his own back is not too prompt 
about paying? All this can be and must 
be avoided and eliminated. 

The advertising man is a race apart, 
and that whilst he should be given the 
fullest latitude as a craftsman, he is an 
important factor in selling and as such 
should come under the control of the sales 
manager, Sir Gilbert said. He also is 
is given the fullest opportunity of getting 
into close contact with the works and the 
people who produce. “The more the ad- 
vertising man knows about the product 
how it is made, what it is made from and 
who makes it, the better will he be able 
to advance sales through advertising,”’ he 
continued. “Equally should he be in full 
touch with those who sell, so that he can 
know how the article is used, by whom 
and for what purpose. 

“I think the time has come when the 
sales manager should ask the publicity 
manager to justify the substantial sums 
which he spends in advertising. Many 
of us have given blank cheques for con- 
siderable amounts and wonder what we 
are going to get for that money. It 
should be possible to get an estimate on 
both sides. An estimate of the amount 
to be spent and a fairly close estimate of 
the amount we shall receive as profit on 
the sales secured, or helped, by adver- 
tising.”’ 

Haslam Mills, 


Mr. of the London 


‘Press Exchange, Ltd., closed the session 


with an address on “The Place of Adver- 
tising in Sales Management.” 

The great part the printer had to play 
in advertising was the theme of Mr. Bes. 
Austen-Leigh’s speech in opening the 
Printing at Queen’s College on 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Austen-Leigh, 
who is president of the Federation of 
Master Printers, paid a tribute to Mr. 
Alfred Langley, who in 1926 had formed 
the Advertising and Publicity Committee, 
which was now looked upon as one of the 
most important of the many committees 
of the Federation. Among the speakers 
were: Mr. George F. Storey, Mr. John 
N. Milne, and Mr. A. le Pine Strange, 
who described a new color-printing proc- 
ess, the “Baskertype,’ from which ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory results are said 
to be obtained at small cost; and Mr. 
Bertram Evans. 

“So-called modernism is not at all 
essential to dramatic typography, which 
can be achieved by any types if they are 
reasonably good,” Mr. Evans said. “All 
that is needed is inflexion. In a para- 
graph we have two means of inflecting 
type, namely capitals and italics. The 
same together with variations of size 
applies to display. I commend these lines 
of experiment. Instead of endeavoring 
to maintain the shape of a formal group. 
try to inflect the display as in natural 
speech. Think of the sound of the words 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Mr. P. B. Redmayne, 
Bros., Ltd. 

“The most important thing we have 
learnt from research is its cumulative 
value,” he said, “It must not be a 
spasmodic affair: It must be an —— 
part of factory organization. To ha 
an agency responsible for all one’s on 
search and sales policy would be like 
having a tail which wagged a dog. 

“Always be sure you go to the right 
place for your answers. This sounds ob- 
vious, but it is a real danger and 
ancther reason why the manufacturer 
should control all researches himself and 
use the knowledge he has gained in the 
past to guide him in the future. 

“Lastly, beware of overstraining your 
statistics. This is a continual danger. 
It is necessary always most carefully to 
study the original data and decide just 
how much of it is of real value. 

Mr. H. S. Booth, of Sorpex, Ltd., 
outlined the principles that govern market 
research and analysis. 

If a speciality is to be marketed in a 
scientific manner, three important ‘ele- 
ments call for consideration, he said. 
Firstly, there must be a thorough analysis 
of the article; secondly, there must be a 
careful survey of the market; and, third- 
ly, of the channels of distribution avail- 
able. This analysis must be done before 
the factory goes into production because 
upon the results of these deliberations 
will depend the whole manufacturing and 
selling policy. 

“A statistical review of the market is 
the only sound basis for the setting of 
sales quotas, and whatever data may be 
necessary to this end will well repay the 
time and trouble taken to obtain it,” Mr. 
Booth said. “The nature of the facts to 
be studied will vary according to the 
proposition involved but in every case an 
analysis of buying power is a matter of 
first importance. For this purpose it 
will be found advisable to divide the 
country into zones so that local variations 
may be taken into account. Data can be 
collected from the published statistics of 
imports and exports, bank clearances, em- 
ployment figures, output figures of basic 
industries, figures relating to wages and 
the cost of living over a given period, 
income tax figures, estimates of national 
income, etc. The facts brought to light 
should be applied to an analysis of popu- 
Jation and distribution of population with- 
in each zone, taking into account, of 
course, also the character of population. 

“It may be asked: ‘When does market 
research end, and the answer to that ques- 
tion is that is mever ends. For con- 
ditions keep changing, fashions alter, 
new competitors arise—the tendencies of 
today become the actualities of tomorrow 
—and the manufacturer who would keep 
in the front rank can only do so by 
adapting his plans to the changed condi- 
tions and taking advantage of the new 
and better methods that will be continual- 
ly brought to light by market research. t% 

Industry today is a very different thing 
from industry pre-war, or even so late 
as only five years ago, Mr. R. C. 
Rodgers, chairman of Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce, declared at the Manu- 
facturers’ Session on Wednesday, June 
13. The especial difference that charac- 
terises it today is the partition of in- 
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dustry into two definite divisions, the 
sheltered and_ the unsheltered. The 
former is sheltered due to his insular 


occupation, or screened by customs duties, 
and the latter is subject to an intensive 
competition from abroad, a competition 
that does not abate in relentlessness. 

A special research on the part of the 
advertising expert has got to be in- 
stituted into the present-day conditions 
facing unsheltered industry, and the in- 
dustry that is an exporting industry, that 
helps balance our nation’s trading ac- 
count, is but tco often an unsheltered in- 
dustry, he said. 

Advertising can do two things: it can 
make known goods which are already in 
production ; it can stimulate desire on the 
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part of those who are able to acquire 
them, said Sir Gilbert Vyle at the Man- 
ufacturers’ Session. This is what adver- 
tising men are doing today, wut he 
wondered if the time has not now 
come when the advertising profession can 
leave the already well beaten track of 
making known existing commodities, and 
enter the somewhat unknown country of 
searching out and discovering a need 
which productive industry could then 
supply. 

“We must not lose sight of the fact 
that whilst advertising in itself may 
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create a desire, and to that extent create 
a demand, it has not yet discovered any 
means of ‘finding or supplying the neces- 
sary funds which must accompany any 
increased. demand,” he said. “In other 
words, we have to cut our coats according 
to our cloths, and the measure of our 
spending is limited by the amount of 
money or credit at our disposal. Un- 
doubtedly considerable help could be 
given if by judicious advertising the 
public is able to purchase more for the 
same money than it did before. 

“This is quite possible when the de- 
mand is sufficiently large to keep produc- 
tion at a high load factor, thereby de- 
creasing the production cost. Economies 
thus made would in turn be passed on 
to the public because it is better business 
to fill your work at a lower price than to 
keep them quarter-empty or half-empty 
at a price which is a little higher than the 
average person is inclined to pay. 

“Reduction in the production cost of 
an article always helps in stimulating 
demand, and in creating more employ- 
ment, and advertising constitutes an im- 
portant factor in our costs. If you take 
up any newspaper or any magazine, 
bearing in mind the lack of modesty that 
the proprietors generally show in valu- 
ing their advertising space, you cannot 
help being struck by the enormous aggre- 
gate sum that must be spent year by year 
in general publicity, to say nothing of 
the large amount of printed matter which 
is being distributed through the post. 
I am not criticising the money spent as 
a total, but I am wondering whether 
the return that this expenditure brings 
is altogether justified. 

“In a casual glance through the news- 
papers and magazines one is impressed 
by the number of advertisements appear- 
ing at a known cost which, to put it mild- 
ly, do not seem to attract enough business 
to warrant the cost. The fault probably 
lies in the advertisers themselves. They 
know that it means an outlay of what 
seems to them a considerable amount 
of money, and they therefore think it is a 
personal job with them to write the ad- 
vertisements, hence we get a monotonous 
series of what I call platitudinous pro- 
testations that A. B. is the largest manu- 
facturer; that C. D. is the oldest; and 
E. F. the original manufacturer of the 
same commodity, the sale of which is nct 
affected in the slightest by these assur- 
ances, which interest very few people 
except the advertiser. 

“I think that the members of the ad- 
vertising profession might with ad- 
vantage, join some such body as the Sales 
Managers’ Association, for the purpose 
of improving the selling of their services 
to people who will still write their own 
advertisements. 

“Another way in which advertising men 
could help us to get better value for the 
money spent is to see if they could get a 
co-operative effort in advertising among 
manufacturers. There is still far too 
much secrecy observed, whereas in point 
of fact there is no need for it at all. 
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Mr. E. M. Buxton, a director of the 
Paul E. Derrick Advertising Agency, took 
up Sir Gilbert Vyle’s challenge whether 
advertising could find new needs that pro- 
ductive industry could supply, and sug- 
gested numerous needs of an average 
house-occupier: a door-sill that could be 
easily kept clean; a letter-box large 
enough to take any size and quantity of 
mail; a fume intake for the gas-cooker ; 
unbreakable glass ware; corner filling for 
stairs; watertight floors to bathrooms; 
stormproof roof, etc. 

Mr. W. H. Harford, the chairman, 


for 


in 
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opening the Press Representatives’ 
Session, on Wednesday afternoon said: 
“There can be no doubt that the position 
of press representation is likely to un- 
dergo some very marked changes within 
the next few years. The big amalgama- 
tions and grouping of newspapers, maga- 
zines and periodicals must tend in due 
course towards centralization. Where 
there may in the past have been twenty 
different business policies for twenty dif- 
ferent publications, in the future it 1s 
highly probable that there will be one 
business policy for twenty publications, 
under one proprietorship, and it may verv 
well happen that it will be possible for 
an advertiser or his agent to desire to 
deal, when selecting media or buying 
space, with one individual clothed with 
sufficient authority to negotiate in gen- 
eral principles on behalf of the group.” 

Mrs. Betty Thatcher, advertisement 
manager of Woman, discussed the quali- 
fications of women representatives. 

Mr. A. Harold Paine, London manager 
of the Lincolnshire Echo, pointed out, 
with reference to his subject, “What the 
Representative Expects from the Pro- 
prietor or Manager,” that conditions of 
working vary greatly with the media 
concerned, and the support expected by 
various representatives must consequently 
differ very much with regard to details. 

“TI believe it to be of the first impor- 
tance that the representative should be 
fully assured of the integrity of the firm 
he represents, for on no other ground 
can there be perfect confidence. between 
principal and agent and it is perhaps un- 
necessary to point out that without full 
confidence, harmonious and fruitful work- 
ing is impossible,” he said. “Scrupulous 
fairness, and careful regard for the in- 
terests of readers, advertisers, and repre- 
sentatives, as well as the journal itself, 
must be always exercised.” 

Speaking on “What an Advertisement 
Manager Expects From His Representa- 
tives,” Mr. Andrew Milne, advertisement 
director of the London Daily Chronicle 
said that he was not laying down any 
law or doctrine, but that his remarks 
were merely personal opinions, as result 
of experience both in the buying and 
selling sides. He would omit all qualifi- 
cation of the salesmanship side and keep 
entirely to the qualifications as they af- 
fected advertising representatives. Quali- 
fications of a good representative came 
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under three heads: Knowledge and 
ability to sell: (1) Advertising. (2) 
His particular phase of advertising. (3) 


His medium in that phase. 

Speaking on “What the Agent Wants 
From Newspaper Representatives,” Mr. 
W. A. Alexander, of Nash & Alexander, 
said were he to put his desires in the 
form of a questionnaire it would contain 
only these few items: (1) What is your 
net circulation? (2) Where is your cir- 
culation? (3) Have you an inviolate 
rate? (4) Have you any special position? 
(5) Will you guarantee appearance on 
the definite dates we may arrange be- 
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tween us? (6) Does your paper support 
in practice the ideal of “Truth in Ad- 
vertising.” All the rest he should know 
if he were worth his salt. 

Referring to the practice by newspapers 
of “Truth in Advertising,” observation 
led Mr. Alexander to believe that this 
noble ideal was seldom adhered to. Ad- 
vertising had the biggest tongue in the 
world and put it in the biggest cheek, he 
said. There was as much truth in a lot 
of advertising today as there were peaches 
at the North Pole. What a paper re- 
garded as truth was usually that which 
would not offend their biggest adver- 
tisers, irrespective of what is said. 
Dozens of so-called bargains offered daily 
in the press were all equally impossible. 

Co-operation from the advertising 
agents in obtaining orders was expected 
by newspaper representatives, Mr. Robert 
J. Owen, London manager of the New- 
castle Evening Chronicle, told the Press 
Representatives Session. 

“Advertising being an important part 
of the machinery by which products are 
sold, it is necessary that the cog-wheels 
represented by the agent and the repre- 
sentative respectively should run smoothly 
together, and for this purpose we expect 
the agent to provide all reasonable op- 
portunity for discussing with himself or 
some competent deputy the advantages 
offered by our publications for his client’s 
advertising,” Mr. Owen said. 

“Next, we expect from the agent co: 
operation in good advertising. We ex- 
pect the proposition to be an honest, 
straightforward one, that its story should 
be told truthfully, and that its form of 
presentation to the public should be of 
such a character that it will inspire the 
reader with a sense of satisfaction and 
confidence. 

“The apoearance of a newspaper sheet 
with a lot of black blocks, if it displeases 
the reader, will prejudice circulation. 

“We could expect a little more reason- 
able attitude from the agent in the mat- 
ter of positions, A tremendous waste of 
time is occasioned by, the often useless 
discussion of positions for spaces which 
can have no possible claim to special 
consideration, and to investigating com- 
plaints which have no real basis. Simil- 
arly, with regard to advertisements as 
to which the paper may have erred in 
some way, by wrong positions, wrong 
date, poor printing, or the like, a reason- 
able approach will always secure a more 
sympathetic response than the brusque in- 
timation that the insertion will not be 
passed.” 

At the National Advertisers Session 
the chairman, Mr. A. W. Fisher, intro- 
duced the speakers by a reference to the 
aims of the Incorporated Society of 
British Advertisers. Experience in ad- 
vertising goods and selling was the right 
of all other advertisers, and they recog- 
nized these interests that they had in 
common. Many of the supposed secrets 
were of no value at all. There was 
immense value in exchange. 

Mr. Thomas Bell, of Thomas Kodak, 
Ltd., and chairman of the I. S. B. A,, 
speaking on “Let Advertising Have Fair 
Play,” said that during the past twenty 
years the art and science of advertising 
had made rapid strides. It was now 
being chosen as a career by the best 
brains, and the technique of the profes- 
sion had advanced. At the manufacturers’ 
luncheon on the previous day one 
gathered the impression that many manu- 
facturers expected advertising to perform 
the impossible. Advertising could be and 
was a most potent selling force, but it 
could not work alone. All that advance 
in the technique of advertising could 
never sell the goods as effectively as it 
might if this phase of selling was backed 
up by the rest. Selling was the work of 
a trained, capable assistant, a real sales 
man. 

Com. H. S. H. Ellis, R. N., chairman 
of the Publicity Club of London, speak- 
ing at the National Advertisers’ Session 
dealt with “Coupons and the Advertiser,” 
a subject that has evoked much discussion 
amongst mewspapers and _ advertising 
agents, as previously reported in Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 

The purchase of advertising space i1 
newspapers has until comparatively re 
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cently been a gamble, because newspapers 


did not publish any figures showing to | 


wnom their papers went, he said. Now- 
adays, when net sales certificates are the 
vogue and territorial circulation is some- 
times also stated, it is not difficult for 
an advertiser to estimate the number of 
people his message will be likely to reach 
and the districts in which they reside. 
In fact, he can gauge his ability to hit 
his target before loading any given 
national newspaper with his advertise- 
ment. At any rate, this is the theory of 
press advertising. 

In the struggle for higher net sales 
and, therefore, for more yt a 
which latter is estimated to provide 60 
per cent of the revenue of the modern 
newspaper—every paper is endeavoring to 
make itself more and more popular in 
the eyes of its readers. Apart altogether 
from the accuracy and efficiency of its 
ews service and its enlightened com- 
mentary on topics of the day, various 
popular or magazine features have been 
introduced into most modern journalism, 
and such popular extras to the tiews 
service can, no doubt, assist their circu- 
lations, and incidently also “draw in” ad- 
vertisers in support of the general policy 
of the publication itself. 

Competitions are another excellent 
feature of modern newspaper production. 

“In a certain type of magazine I am 
of opinion that competitions should be 
encouraged, because frequently the ad- 
vertisers provide the prizes themselves 
at a cost, of course, to the newspaper 
proprietors, and the competition serves 
the advertisers as a sampling scheme as 
well as serving the newspaper proprietors 
in building up their circulation,” Mr. 
Ellis said. 

“The essential features of competitions 
have generally been a coupon entry cut 
from the paper organizing the competi- 
tion with or without an accompanying 
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postal order entrance fee, and so long as 
the prizes are kept within certain limits 
and the competitions ostensibly pay for 
themselves, I think they also are popular 
among the reading public who have a few 
hours to spare during their leisure in the 
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hope of getting something back for a 
little harmless mental endeavor. 

“Advertisers, indeed, have themselves 
used these forms of competitions to popu- 
larize their products, coupons as entry 
fornis being either enclosed with the 
goods or sometimes being part of the 
wrapper. 

“It is an open question whether the 
proprietor of a newspaper should cater 
for his readers first or should put the 
advertisers in the premier position in his 
mind. Personally, I am inclined to the 
view that the reader is more important 
than the advertiser, but as the advertiser 
provides 60 per cent of his revenue, he 
would be an unwise newspaper proprietor 
who did not study his advertisers’ wishes. 

“We all know to what a pitch the 
coupon competition has arrived. I do 
not complain of them as much, but I 
think they are overdone, and I submit 
that the time has come to cail a halt, for 
they are defeating their own object, which 
in the first place was to induce people 
to buy and read a paper in the hope that 
they would become regular readers and so 
increase net sales. 

“I do not consider that competitions 
are bad as such. One of our great Sun- 
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day papers has been organizing a cam- 
paign against them, and I think that the 
advertising world at large, particularly 
that section of it which is- spending the 
money, should be grateful to it. 

“It has been stated that ‘that reduced 
to the plainest language the competition 
craze has so falsified the circulation fig- 
ures of many newspapers that their net 
sales certificates completely misrepresent 
the truth,’ and if we assume that ad- 
vertising prices are based upon ‘net sales’ 
as revealed by certificates, then I am 
afraid this serious charge has yet to be 
answe 

“A news agent informed me that since 
the football season has stopped, his own 
order for Sunday papers have gone down 
by over 100 copies per week, and that 
while it was on he had regular customers 
who came into his shop who would buy 
half-a-dozen copies of a paper over the 
counter and then retire to the back of 
the shop with a pair of scissors to cut 
out the coupons without taking the papers 
away with them at all. Yet net sales 
certificates are served up to advertisers 
in order to show them the number of 
papers which are bought and read. 

“IT have been told of a certain pro- 
fessional solutionist who ordered no less 
than 5,000 copies of a single issue of a 
paper, and who carefully cut out the 
coupons he required and then returned 
the papers to his wholesaler, who actually 
returned them to the publisher as unsold 
copies, and got his money back. 

“If net sales certificates are artificially 
swollen by large sales of the paper to 
individual readers, it is quite evident that 
even a net sales certificate will become 
a more approximate figure, and so we 
shall eventually slip back to the stage 
when the whole of the circulation figures 
provided by advertising agents to their 
clients were mere approximations.” 

At the close of Com. Ellis’s address on 
coupon circulation, the following resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. W. H. Hartley, was 
passed unanimously : 

“That it is the request of this meeting 
that the I. S. B. A. take this matter up 
with the newspapers concerned with a 
view to obtaining information amounting 
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to a complete analysis of circulation, 
based upon their lists of their registered 
customers under their insurance schemes” 





UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
HONORED IN LONDON 


American Craftsmen Celebrate Fourth 
in Ancient Hall of Stationers’ Com- 
pany—World Organization 
Hailed at Banquet 





Lonpon, July 5.—(By cable to Enitor 
& PusLisHER). Members of the United 
American Typothete were entertained at 
luncheon here yesterday in the 300 year 
old hall of the Stationers’ Company, by 
the British Federation of Master Print- 
ers. Edward Austen Leigh, president of 
the British Federation welcomed the 
American printer pilgrims and said that 
America had played a great part in the 
progress of the craft. He mentioned 
Mergenthaler, Lanston, Hoe, Dev inne, 
Updike and Rogers as pioneers in the 
perfection of printing and Benjamin 
Franklin, William Lloyd Garrison, Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain as great printer 
graduates. 

British printers were glad to welcome 
their American confreres, Mr. Leigh 
said, and return, on the glorious Fourth, 
the hospitality shown the British dele- 
gation last year. 

Mr. Van Dillen, in responding, said 
that he hoped that the world union of 
master printers and allied trades now 
existing in spirit would soon function as 
an organized body. Other speakers 
prophesied the inauguration of a world 
printers’ federation at the Quebec con- 
vention in September. 

The historic gold and silver plate of 
the Stationers’ Company was used at 
the luncheon. Sir Cecil Harrison, master 
of the Stationers’ Company, showed the 
guests the sixteenth century registers of 
the Company containing the entries of 
Shakespeare’s plays and other great 
works. 
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The Observer 


The Oldest and Greatest Sunday Journal in 
Great Britain 


speaking in 


said: 


I pause to read a paragraph from Mr. 
London OBSERVER, perhaps the most celebrated editorial writer in the world. 


THE OBSERVER is more widely read and quoted in the 
United States of America than any other English Newspaper. 


Senator Borah, 


the 


Garvin, the celebrated Editor of the 


As a medium for the advertising of high-class 
goods THE OBSERVER is unsurpassed. 


Editorial, Advertisement anda Publishing Office 
22, TUDOR ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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“The Scotsman” for Scots Men 





In planning an advertising 
campaign in the British Isles, it 
is necessary to keep in mind 
that Scotland cannot be reached 
unless one uses the columns of 


Scotland’s National Newspaper 


“THE SCOTSMAN” 


It effectively covers the whole 
of Scotland. 


Besides it is the only morning 
paper published in the Capital. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : GLASGOW : 
63 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 24 George Square. 
PARIS: MANCHESTER : 
13 Boulevard des Italiens. 24 Market Place. 
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A CONCISE SURVEY OF BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


Great Britain and Ireland Have Total of 2,150 Newspapers and 3,500 Periodicals of All Kinds—Last 
Year One of Great Progress—Newspaper Shares Readily Sold 


By ALLAN DELAFONS 


London Editor, Epitor & Pusiisu er 


HERE are at the present time 2,150 

newspapers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and some 3,500 publications of all 
kinds—magazines, periodicals, trade and 
technical publications, etc. In London 
there are 392 newspapers—21 of which 
are published every morning and five 
every evening of the working week. In 
the Provinces of England and Wales there 
are 1,353 newspapers, of which 35 are 
morning and 80 evening dailies. Scot- 
land has six morning and ten evening 
daily newspapers out of 228 newspapers, 
and in Ireland, of 161 papers, eight are 
mornings and five evenings. In the 
British Isles (Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man) are 16 newspapers, five of these 
being dailies. 

The national newspapers have made 
marked and significant progress during 
the last year and a half. They have 
carried an increasing quantity of adver- 
tising, have been issuing larger sized 
papers, and have shown a great and steady 
increase, month by month, in net paid 
sales. Also, and no less significant, the 
annual balance sheets of great newspaper 
publishing companies have reported profits 
higher than ever. ; 

Evidence of the public belief in the 
continued progress of the national news- 
paper undertakings is shown in the rush 
to subscribe whenever an issue of shares 
is announced by one of the newspaper 
proprietaries and by the steadily main- 
tained selling prices of newspaper shares. 

Amongst the notable increases of cir- 
culation of the British national news- 
papers may be recorded those of the 
Sunday Graphic, which, with its latest 
certified figures of 1,652,017 per issue, 
shows an increase of more than 700, 
in eight months. This is the only Sun- 
day newspaper published both in Lon- 
don and in Manchester, and is com- 
paratively a new-comer, its present title 
replacing the old Sunday Herald nine 
months ago. The Daily Mail, with its 
present circulation of 1,919,576 copies 
daily, records an increase of more than 
135,000 copies daily over the figures for 
1927. The Daily Express with its aver- 
age for May last of 1,345,371 copies daily, 
recorded an increase of 300,413 copies a 
day over the figures for the same month 
in 1927. The Daily Chronicle, with 924,- 
452 also shows an increase and will soon 
pass the million-a-day mark. Then the 
Daily News, following its absorption of 
the Westminster Gazette in February has 
received each day orders for more than 
one million copies. é 

A recent analysis of newspapers’ cir- 
culations throughout Great Britain, under- 
taken by the London Research Bureau, 
discloses some signficant facts. The in- 
vestigation was of some 20,000 families in 
38 areas, and the families were classified 
as follows: one to four room homes, 
working class; five to seven rooms, lower 
middle class and eight rooms upwards, 
middle class. 

The investigation revealed that the 
Daily Mail is read in 23.17 per cent of 
the total number of homes, its readers 
being very largely of the middle class. 
The Daily Express was proved to be the 
next in order of popularity, its readers 
being largely both middle class and lower 
middle class. The Daily Mirror, third in 
order of popularity, is read, according to 
the percentages analyzed, widely in all 
classes of homes. The Daily Chronicle 
was found to be largely read by working 
class and lower middle class homes, and 
in only a comparatively small percentage 
of middle class homes. The Daily 
Sketch appealed more to middle and lower 
middle classes. The Daily News was 
read in proportionately more working 
class and lower middle class than in 
middle class homes. The Daily Herald 


sale is, of course, largely confined to the 

working and lower middle class homes. 
The Times, which, according to the 

analysis, comes last in order of com- 








parative percentages of sales in the homes 
interviewed, stands in a class by itself, and 
is, of course, read in almost every club 
and upper middle class home throughout 
the country. The Morning Post and the 
Morning Advertiser also are media with 
a wide national circulation, amongst all 
classes as regards the former, and 
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amongst the brewers and those of related 
interest as regards the latter. 

The approximate number of families in 
England and Wales is as_ follows: 
Middle class, 618,018; lower middle class, 
3,382,930; working class, 4,738,239. In 
the 1911 census it was estimated that there 
was an average of 4.50 persons to each 
family, and 5 persons to each house. 

In considering coverage value, it must 
be borne in mind that the newspapers pub- 
lished in London have a national circu- 
lation, so far as concerns the morning 
dailies and the Sunday newspapers. The 
London evening dailies (the Evening 
News, the Star and the Evening Stand- 
ard) are also circulated extensively 
throughout the suburbs and outlying dis- 
tricts of London, and, in certain instances, 
even farther afield. 

Of the London Sunday newspapers, the 
News of the World claims the largest 
circulation with 3,000,000 copies per is- 
sue. An analysis of the class of reader of 
the News of the World would show it to 
be mainly working class, and to a lesser 
degree, lower middle class. Then there 
are the Weekly Dispatch owned by Lord 
Rothermere, the Sunday Chronicle, 
owned by the Allied Newspapers; the 
Sunday Express, Lord Beaverbrook, the 
Sunday News, United Newspapers, own- 
ers of the Daily Chronicle, the Sunday 
Pictorial with a net sale of 2,000,000, the 
Sunday Graphic, net sale 1,652,019, owned 
by the Daily Sketch of which it is prac- 
tically an enlarged Sunday edition; the 
Sunday Times, which it should be noted 
has no connection whatever with the 
Times, the Observer, which is in a class 
by itself and has a net sale of some 200,- 
000 amongst the middle class and leisured 
classes. The People, net sale 1,550,000, 
the Referee, circulation largely amongst 
dramatic and sporting; Reynold’s IIlus- 
trated News, circulation largely working 
class and lower middle class; the Em- 
pire News, another of the Allied News- 
papers publications and the Sunday 


| ale whose appeal is indicated by its 
title. 

In the provinces—which are adequately 
covered by the London Sunday papers— 
are the Sunday Mercury and News at 
Birmingham; the Sunday Sun at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; the Western Inde- 
pendent at Plymouth. Scotland has the 
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Sunday Mail at Glasgow and the Sunday 
Post also at Glasgow, and with a net 
sale of close on 400,000. 

The weekly and fortnightly publications 
and the monthly magazines present a vast 
field. One of the largest publishing 
houses is the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 
and amongst the outstanding publications 
emanating from this house are the 
Woman’s Journal, a monthly, first pub- 
lished in 1927, which has made extraordi- 
nary progress against seVere competition. 
From the same publishers come Woman 
and Home, monthly, the Woman's World, 
the Home Companion, the Family Journal 
and the Pictorial, with a combined cir- 
culation of 700,000 copies weekly and 
a combined rate of £8 per s.c. inch. 
These deal with every domestic interest, 
including cookery, toilet, dress, child wel- 
fare, etc. The advertisement manager is 
Mr. Chas. E. Mander, the advertisement 
manager of Woman and Home and the 
Woman’s Journal being Mr. W. B. 
Robertson, who is also advertisement 
director of the Amalgamated Press. 

Fiction magazines from the Amal- 
gamated Press include The Argosy, 
which contains chiefly well-chosen re- 
prints of works of well-known authors; 
The London, which contains bright short 
stories and one or two topical special 
articles, all well illustrated; The Story 
Teller, containing “straight” fiction; My 
Magazine and Little Folks, articles, stor- 
ies, etc., for children; The Corner, The 
Quiver and the Premier magazines, ap- 
pealing to a somewhat different class from 
those referred to above and priced at 7d. 
instead of one shilling monthly; Cassell’s 
Magazine is of the straight fiction type. 

Amongst the other publications of the 
Amalgamated Press are some 24 weekly 
publications including boys’ adventure, fic- 
tion, sporting, women’s and girls’ publi- 
cations ; about twelve or more fortnightly 
and monthly periodicals and a number of 
trade and class publications. 

The Amalgamated Press is controlled 


by the Berry Brothers, Sir William and 
Sir Gomer Berry, with Sir Edward 
lliffe, who, of course, also control the 
London Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
Sketch, the Financial Times, the Man- 
chester Daily Dispatch, The Sporting 
Chronicle, the Glasgow Daily Record and 
Mail, the North Mail, the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle, the Newcastle Weckly 
Chronicle, the Middlesborough North- 
Eustern Daily Gazette, the Northern 
Weekly Gazette, the Tees-side Weckly 
Herald, the Manchester Evening Chron- 
icle, the Glasgow Evening News, New- 
castle Evening Chronicle, the South 
Wales Evening Express, the Sunday 
Times, the Manchester Empire News, the 
Cardiff Weekly Mail, the Glasgow Sun- 
day Mail, the Newcastle Sunday Sun. 

The main newspaper interests of the 
Berrys, apart from the Amalgamated 
Press, are controlled by Allied News- 
papers, Ltd., and Allied Northern News- 
papers, Ltd. Recently they also acquired 
and floated the Financial Times. Allied 
Newspapers, Ltd., has an authorized and 
issued capital of £6,750,000 divided into 
£4,750,000 8 per cent cumulative prefer- 
ence shares, and 2,000,000 ordinary shares. 
This company owns, among other things, 
all the shares in Allied Northern News- 
papers, Ltd, the Sunday* Times, the 
Daily Dispatch, the Evening Chronicle, 
the Sporting Chronicle, the Sunday 
Chronicle, the Empire News, the Athletic 
News, etc. The company last year bought 
all the ordinary shares in the Daily 
Sketch and Sunday Herald (now the 
Sunda y Graphic), Ltd. 

Allied Northern Newspapers, Ltd., was 
formed in 1925 to acquire all the share 
capital of the Associated Scottish News- 
papers, Ltd., and other Northern news- 
papers. Its capital in £1 shares is 
£1,000,000 but there is authorized 6% 
per cent first mortgage guaranteed de- 
benture stock to the amount of £3,000,000 
of which £2,300,000 has been issued. 

Another important group of provincial 
newspapers is that owned by Sir Charles 
Starmer, with headquarters in London at 
“Newspaper House,” 170, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. This includes the Westminster 
Gazette, which was recently amalgamated 
with the London Daily News. The pro- 
vincial newspapers controlled by Sir 
Charles Starmer include: the Birming- 
ham Gazette, the Birmingham Evening 
Despatch, and the Birmingham Sunday 
Mercury; the Bradford Telegraph and 
Argus, and the Yorkshire Observer, 
sradford; the Northern Echo, Darling- 
ton, the Northern Evening Despatch, 
Darlington; the Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
weekly, Lincoln; the Nottingham Jour- 
nal, and the Nottingham Evening News; 
the Sheffield Daily Independent, the 
Sheffield Mail (evening); the North 
W ilts Herald, Swindon, the Evening Ad- 
vertiser, and the Swindon Advertiser, 
weekly; the Yorkshire Gazette, York, 
weekly, etc. 

Iliffe and Sons, Ltd., (Dorset House, 
Tudor Street, London, E.C.4) and Benn 
Brothers, and Ernest Benn, Ltd., (Bou- 


verie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4.) are 
two of the largest trade and “class” 
journal publishing houses. Included 


amongst the specialized class publications 
of Iliffe and Sons are The Autocar, a 
weekly for automobile owners and 
drivers; The Motor Cycle, weekly, for 
the amateur motor cyclist, trials rider, 
etc.; and a group of trade journals that 
includes The Motor Trader, covering 
every branch of the automobile industry; 
The Motor Cycle and Cycle Trader, 
similarly covering those trades: The Er- 
port Trader, covering most classes of ex- 
port trade; and The Wireless Trader, 
dealing with the radio supplies industry. 
_ Benn Brothers publish amongst other 
journals, the following influential weekly 
trade publications: The Cabinet Maker, 
for the house furnishing and allied trad: 
(Continued on page 100) 
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The Medium That Makes 
Advertising Pay You 
In Great Britain 


The Daily Mirror, the leading daily picture newspaper, is an established power in the world 
of advertising. It has proved its value again and again. That is why advertisers of Ladies’ 
Fashions, Household Goods, Drapery, Furniture, Ladies’ Toilet, etc., use its pages consist- 
ently. The Daily Mirror circulates to one of the largest and most responsive buying pub- 
lics a newspaper has ever commanded. It has brought and is still bringing big results to 
advertisers who regularly use its pages. 


A few years ago business men were not convinced that it would win eminence in financial 
circles, yet to-day the Daily Mirror carries every prospectus of importance, whilst its finan- 
cial articles are read and respected by city men and hundreds of thousands of private invest- 
ors throughout Great Britain. 


No go-ahead advertiser can afford to overlook a paper which commands such a vast follow- 
ing. The Daily Mirror is a golden Key which admits the advertiser and his goods to a 
mighty market of millions of potential customers. Whether you are advertising household 
commodities, toilet requisites or general merchandise, the Daily Mirror is bound to bring 


good results. , 


, 


Daily Mirror 
Britain’s Supreme Daily Picture Newspaper 


S. A. Willmott, Advertisement Manager 
Geraldine House, Rolls Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, England 
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(Continued from page 98) 





The Chemical Age, devoted to industrial 
The Elec- 
trictean representing the manufacturing 
and engineering electrical interests; The 
Fruit Grower, for orchard and market 
gardeners, growers, agents, salesmen and 
distributors of fruit, flowers and vege- 
tables; Gardening Illustrated, appealing 
pictorially to gardeners; The Gas World, 
for illuminating and heating gas trades; 
the Hardware Trade Journal, for both 
the manufacturing and distributing sides 
of the hardware industry. 
Leading religious weeklies 
ing in London include The 
Weekly, appealing to all 
and specializing in its literary 
and educational features; The Catholic 
Herald, devoted chiefly to metropolitan 
Catholic intelligence; The Catholic 
Times, published also at  Liver- 


publish- 
British 
denofina- 





Sir Ernest Benn 


pool 
Evangelical ; 
dependent, 

and fiction, 


and Manchester; The Christian, 
The Christian Herald, in- 
and carrying news, articles 
illustrated; The Christian 


* World, Liberal and religious in policy 


and representing the Evangelical view- 
point; The Church of England News- 
paper, containing Church notes and news; 
The Church Times; The Friend, the 
weekly organ of the Society of Friends 
in Europe; The Guardian, an old-estab- 
lished Church of England Journal; The 
Methodist Leader, representing the 
Primitive Methodists; The Methodist 
Recorder, particularly influential in 
Methodist households ; and The Methodist 
Times; The Tablet, a Catholic review; 
The Universe, a Catholic Weekly that 
has made great progress in influence and 
circulation in the last few years. 
Punch may justly be said to lead 
amongst British humorous and satirical 
weeklies. A survey of its advertisement 
columns will show that its advertisers 
appeal with higher-priced articles to the 
class of reader that Punch circulates 
among, the leisured, political and business 
and professional classes, and the upper 
middie class. The Bystander, dealing 
in text and illustration with political, 
social sporting and theatrical personalities 
and events; The Graphic, also well illus- 
trated and dealing with leading topical 
happenings; Eve, a society journal for 
women; are owned by Illustrated News- 
papers, ‘Ltd. The Field, self-described as 
a gentleman’s paper, devoted to land and 
estate interests and country pursuits gen- 
erally and The Queen, “The Ladies 
Newspaper,” Court and society notes and 
news, fashion, literature, art, etc., from 
the educated woman’s viewpoint, are 
published by The Field Press, Ltd., and 
are outstanding examples of first ‘class 
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production and extensive circulation 
amongst an exclusive class of reader. 
The Sphere and The Tatler, also owned 
by Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd, are 
weeklies dealing with society, dramatic, 
sporting news and events, and are excep- 
tionally well illustrated. The Jilustrated 
London News, published continuously for 
86 years, presents topical news in pic- 
torial form, its illustrations covering all 
interests, including events in the fields of 
exploration science and archaeology; 
The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News comes from the same publishers, 
and its scope is well-described by its 
title. Then there are The Lady, for edu- 
cated and leisured women; and The 
Sketch, a brightly-edited society, drama 
and sporting journal. 

Individual in character and contents 
amongst British weekly publications are 
John Bull, which has over a million a 
week net sale, and deals in critical and 
judicial style with current topics and 
affairs, exposing abuses of public and 
official interest, and is published by Od- 
hams Press, Ltd., which also publish 
The Kinematograph Weekly, the organ 
of the film trade; The Passing Show, 
humorous and satirical illustrated paper, 
and women’s fashion and other periodi- 
cals. Then there are The Hwumorist; 
John o’ London’s Weekly (a book notes 
and news weekly); London Opinion, 
humorous and satirical, The Outline, 
dealing with books, science, etc., in a 
popular style; Pearson’s Weekly, C. A. 
Pearson, Ltd., being allied with George 
Newnes, Tit-Bits, a weekly of interest 
to all classes, as its title indicates; all 


i these being controlled by George Newnes, 


Ltd. 

Other trade and class journals published 
in London include: The Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart, a unique market place for 
private individuals, small dealers, con- 
noisseurs, collectors, etc., etc.; The British 
Medical Journal, the official weekly of 
the British Medical Association; The 
Builder, The Architect, The Architects’ 
Journal; The Chemist and Druggist, 
The Chemical News, The Pharmaceutical 
Journal, The Timber Trades Journal, 
owned by Benn Bros.; The Spectator, a 
unique literary and topical commentator ; 
The Shoe and Leather News, and The 
Shoe and Leather Record, and The 
Leather World and Leather Trade’s Re- 
wiew; The Radio Times, programs of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation; The 
Oil News, The Petroleum Times, and The 
Oil and Color Trades Journal; The Na- 
tion and Atheneum, political, scientific, 
literary, etc., commentator; The Motor, 
for automobile owners and drivers; 
Motor Cycling; The Farmer and Stock- 


breeder; The Farmers’ Express; and 
Farm, Field and Fireside; Flight; The 
Aeroplane; The Furniture Record; are 


prominent amongst firmly established 
and influential journals of their class. 
In addition to the monthly magazines 
referred to above, the following may 
taken as representing the best of their 
class: Nash’s Magazine, fiction stories 
and pictures of a high-quality of particu- 
lar appeal to women; Good Housekeep- 
ing, which has, by reason of the high 
standard of its illustrated contents, a 
unique domestic appeal; Hutchinson’s 
Magazine, which recently underwent a 
graphic change in format and appeal, 
and now ranks with Nash’s Magazine 
in text and advertisement content; Vogue 
is of international fame ; Woman, one that 
appeals to women in an individual style. 
Then there are the Weldon’s series of 
home dressmaking and fashions maga- 
zines; and a comprehensive series of 
magazines for the home radio constructor, 


including The Wireless Constructor 
(Radio Press) Amateur Wireless, Popu- 
lar Wireless, The Wireless World 


(Iliffe and Sons), Radio Magazine, as 
amongst the most prominent. 





MORE HAWAIIAN ADVERTISING 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau is reported 
planning more ambitious advertising than 
usual this year. The Matson Line and 
Los Angeles Steamship Company have 
donated a part of their advertising funds 
to swell the advertising appropriation 
and widen the selection of media. 
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PART RESEARCH PLAYS 
IN SELLING TOLD 


Walter Mann, of A. N. A. Takes Hear- 
ers Behind Scenes of Battle of 
Giants for the Dollar Bills 
of the Public 


Fourth Estate for 


Giant industries are battling for the 
dollar bills that find their way into the 
pockets of Mr. Public and his wife, 
Walter Mann, re- 
search director of 
the Association of 
National Adver- 
tisers, explained, 
telling members 
of the Sterling 
Silversmiths 
Guild. recently 
in Plymouth, 
Mass., how they 
too must go to 
war in a research 
way if they want 
their share of 
consumer expendi- 
ture. 

“It is clear that so long as there are 
more things to purchase with a dollar 
than there are dollars, not only must 
one manufacturer vie with another for 
his share of that business, but his in- 
dustry must vie with other industries as 
well,” Mr. Mann said, citing the auto- 
mobile industry as an example. 

“The buying of an automobile takes 
such a large amount of money out of 
the potential purchase of other products 
that it affects many competing indus- 
tries for these same dollars. The auto- 
mobile protruded into the field of home 
building, of theatre tickets, of new 
clothes for hubby and wife; it postponed 
the putting on of a new roof, the pur- 
chase of a new stove or heating system. 
It even gave some people stew instead 
of steak.” 

Mr. Mann told how the American 
Radiator Company had met this competi- 
tion. 

“The American Radiator Company 
found that one of the things that was 
holding back the sale of their grades of 
heating plants in old and new houses 
was the fact that the householder had a 
super-salesman on his doorstep abovt 
half the time, with a shiny new auto- 
mobile out in front, begging him to 
buy it on 12 to 18 months’ time payments, 
while the heating business was in the 
hands of a plumber who didn’t have the 
first idea of salesmanship, whose shop 
windows as well as personal appearance 
was nothing to be happy about, and 
from whom you took 90 days’ credit if 
you knew him well and were lucky. 

“The American Radiator Company 
saw it was a miracle that they sold any 
heaters at all. They started a trade 
paper teaching the plumber better meth- 
ods of salesmanship and display. They 
showed him how to make his windows 
attractive, they gave him a variety of 
heaters that he could m And 
finally when they couldn’t get the kind 
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of a time-payment proposition that would 
compete with that of the automobile 
time-payment house, they organized their 
own time-payment institution, the Heat- 
ing and Plumbing Finance Corporation, 
and gave people not 18 months, but three 
years in which to pay for the larger 
heaters. 

“And then they began to look for the 
business to come in, in the way it should. 
And it did, and does to the tune of 
millions of dollars.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Mann declared that 
most business men were becoming “in- 
dustry conscious” now, and, before they 
begin spending large advertising appro- 
priations they make sure that they are 
on an equal level with competing indus- 
tries in fundamental matters. 

“It is when by research that they 
determine how they stand in relation to 
other industries that such business men 
insist on advertising with facts that 
double or even increase ten times the 
receptivity of their market, and dispense 
with purposeless campaigns, bristling 
with generalities,” Mr. Mann said. 

He advised the Silversmiths to appeal 
to the middle-class market, providing 
some system of time payments to enable 
the public to buy silverware on credit. 


BUYS SOUTH CAROLINA WEEKLY 


David E. Cohn, until lately advertis- 
ing manager of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record, has purchased the Calhoun 
County Times, weekly, published at St. 
Matthews, S. C., and is now editor and 
publisher. 


E. P. GOSLING PROMOTED 


E. P. Gosling, formerly advertising 
manager of the Rochester Times-Union, 
has been appointed advertising director 
of the Times-Union and the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, both owned by 
F. E. Gannett. 


Read Eprror & PusiisHer for all the 
news of the field. 
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The Newspaper with the Largest Nett Sale in the World 





“NEWS OF THE WORLD” 





3,000,000 nett sales means results 
Experience of Famous Furnishing House 





In the issue of ““The News of the World” for 
May 6th, Mr. Drage, chief of one of the best 
known furnishing houses in Great Britain, took 
a whole page in “The News of the World’ at a 
cost of 11,000 dollars. 


This is a record price for a one-page advertise- 
ment in any newspaper. When placing his order, 
Mr. Drage wrote personally and stated, “I place 
it in ‘The News of the World’ with confidence— 
the fact that it must go every Sunday into half 
the homes of the British Isles justifies this large 
expenditure.” 


MR. DRAGE PROVES RIGHT. 


A few days after the appearance of this 
world’s record advertisement, Mr. Drage, of his 
own accord, wrote to “The News of the World”; 
his letter showed that the enormous expenditure 
was justified almost within twenty-four hours of 
its appearance. 


No more trenchant testimony to the pulling 
power of any newspaper has ever been paid by 
an advertiser. 


WHAT 3,000,000 NETT SALE MEANS. 


Lately, propaganda has been issued which has 
intended to obscure, in a fog of words, the real 
significance of the value to the advertiser of the 
more o 3,000,000 sale of “The News of the 
World.” 


It means that some 12,000,000 people every 


week read “The News of the World’; in fact it 


is their favourite Sunday Journal. This figure 
represents more than one-fourth of the news- 
paper reading public throughout the whole of 
the British Isles; that only a small minority of 
women do not buy it each week. 


BIG MONEY—BUT A CHEAP 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is a nett sale which has been steadily built 
up—and is being built up—by the sheer merit 
of its news. Every reader buys it for its news 
value and, indeed, each of these may be regarded 
as a friend of “The News of the World,” and of 


the advertisers who use its columns. 


What does 3,000,000 nett sale mean? 
Although Mr. Drage paid 11,000 dollars for a 
whole page, the actual cost to him was only 3d. 
per single column inch, which his advertisement 
occupied, for every thousand readers he appealed 
to. 


On this basis, no other British newspaper, 
daily or Sunday, costs so little. 


It will be seen, therefore, that “The News of 
the World’ .is as practical a proposition for all 
advertisers, who may look forward with confi- 
dence to the same satisfactory results, in propor- 
tion, as secured by Mr. Drage. 


And Mr. Drage first began to advertise in 
“The News of the World’ with quite small 
spaces. A fact which points its own moral. 


You Can Cover the Whole of GREAT BRITAIN 
With One Newspaper—the 


“NEWS oF THE WORLD” 


30 Bouverie Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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22-YEAR OLD GIRL AT 
HEAD OF STATE DESK 


Lecta Denham of Houston Press Man- 
ages Staff of 200 Correspondents 
—NMaintains Personal Contacts 
Throughout State 


Editor 


Lecta Denham, at the age of 22, is 
state editor of the Houston Press, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, directing some 

correspond- 
ents, handling 
the copy and 
making up the 
state page, which, 
three times a 
week, occupies 
Page One of the 
second section. 

Unlike the ma- 
jority of state 
editors, she not 
only directs her 
correspondents 








but keeps in 

personal contact 

Lecta DENHAM with them by 

frequent trips 

over the vast territory that comprises 
her “empire.” 

Few newspaper writers are better 


known in southeastern Texas than the 
“girl state editor” of the Houston Press. 
She has personally “written up” most of 
the principal cities and towns and has 
“covered” the outstanding stories “break- 
ing” in the last year within a radius of 
many miles of Houston. She has been 
assisted by the fact that she only has to 
“make her page” three times a week. 
But she also finds time to cover some of 
the more important Houston stories. She 
was prominently featured in connection 
with the state and national Democratic 
conventions, her work winning wide- 
spread commendation. 

Lecta Denham joined the staff of the 
Houston Press in January of 1927 after 
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conspicuous success in Florida and 
North Carolina, where her earliest ex- 
perience inéluded desk work, as well as 
general reporting and feature writing. 
She became state editor of the Press lasi 
August. As a head writer she is credited 


ens ranking among the best in Houston. 


Society Editor Resigns 
Miss Beulah Patterson has resigned as 
society editor of the San Antonio Even- 
ing News. 


Quits Newspaper Work 
Miss Lillian Martin, church news re- 
porter for the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
has resigned to teach dramatic art in a 
summer camp at Spofford Lake, N. H. 


Joins Society Staff 
Miss Kathryn Huntress, daughter of 
Frank G. Huntress, publisher of the 
San Antonio Evening News, has joined 





the paper’s society staff. 


Joins Indianapolis Times 


Dr. Helen O. Mahin, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at University of 
Kansas and a member of the faculty for 
the last eight years has resigned to join 
the staff of the /ndianapolis Times. 


COVERS RADIO 


Francis St. Austell, president of the 
Iowa Radio Listeners’ League, did the 
radio coverage of the Houston conven- 
tion for the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-Capital, giving the fans of the 
state the complete story broadcast from 
the ringside to round out such portions 
as they might have heard. 


NEW YORK NEWS’ STRAW VOTE 


New York Daily News has sent out an 
automobile caravan to tour New York 
state to take straw votes in the lead- 
ing cities to obtain indications in advance 
whether Smith or Hoover will carry the 
state. 
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SYNDICATE WRITER PAINTS 
OWN PORTRAIT 











PARE FRANCES, writer and illus- 

trator of fashion articles for Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, sat for her own 
portrait not long ago and proved, critics 
said, that her fingers are as talented 
with paints and brushes as with the pen 
she uses every day in sketching the new- 
est gowns for the modern woman. Daré, 
as she signs herself, returned to New 
York from Paris last April to meet 
publishers during the convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and left “for home,” the French 
capital, on June 29. 

“I brought the painting with me to 
New York,” Daré said, “because I 
wanted my readers in America to know 
that I could do more than the mere pen 
sketches that illustrate my fashion 
articles. I painted it while dictating to 
my secretary. Usually I draw and dic- 
tate at the same time.” 

The painting was hung in Paris gal- 
leries and was also displayed in New 
York. The picture above shows the 
artist drawing her fashion sketches, a 
less formal and more intimate pose than 
that of the portrait Daré painted. 
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NEWS SCREEN SERVICE 
SCORES SUCCESS 


Chicago News Reel Celebrates Second 
Anniversary—News Plane Used to 
Gather Pictures of Big Events 
in Outside Territory 


The Chicago Daily News Screen Ser- 
vice celebrated its second anniversary July 
5. It has issued more than 100 consecu- 
tive releases on happenings in Chicago 
and its suburbs for exhibition in 65 Chi- 
cago and suburban motion picture thea- 
ters. 

The average weekly release of the ser- 
vice is about 1,000 feet. Although the 
field is Chicago, the News has on sever- 
al occasions covered important national 
events, sometimes making use of its air- 
plane, piloted by Shirley J. Short, to 
obtain shots and expedite transportation 
of film. 

Airplane and camera were used to 
cover the opening of the Pan-American 
Congress in Havana, a feat which in- 
volved 3,700 miles of flying, the Indian- 
apolis automobile races, the Kentucky 
Derby and similar events. Flying time 
between Kansas City and Chicago was 
cut more than an hour by the plane with 
pictures of the Republican national con- 
vention. 

Pictures of this event were shown in 
Chicago on the evening of the opening 
of the convention. 


DAILY 50 YEARS OLD 


Although the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily 
News actually reached its 50th anni- 
versary of publication on June 25 it will 
not celebrate that event publicly until 
July 9 and 10 when it will act as host 
at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Associated Dailies which will be 
held in Batavia at that time. No special 
edition was issued to mark the anni- 
versary. 
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maintains the high regard of its readers 
and is read by all the members of the 


household. 


The readers of THE SUNDAY NEWS constitute a Great National Market Place through- 
out England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and Overseas. 


sae THE SUNDAY NEWS 


(formerly known as Lloyds Sunday News) 
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Fleet Street, London, 
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from ENGLAND 
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INTERNATIONAL 





LIST OF PAPERS 


Morning Papers 
Shefheld Independent 
Birmingham Gazette 
Northern Echo 


Nottingham Journal 
Yorkshire Observer 


Evening Papers 
Sheffield Mail 
Birmingham Despatch 
Northern Despatch 


Nottingham News 


Bradford Telegraph 
& Argus 


Swindon Advertiser 


Sunday Paper 


Sunday Mercury 
& News. 


Birmingham. 


My Dear Delegates: 


I send you Greetings and trust the In- 
ternational Advertising Convention at 
Detroit will result in the value of Adver- 
tising becoming even more _ widely 
recognized. 


We, on this side of the Atlantic Ocean 
have just taken part in a highly profit- 
able Advertising Convention at Birming- 
ham, Great Britain’s second City. 


The “Starmer Group” of newspapers 
thoroughly cover great industrial areas 
of England and are each dominant in 
their own districts and bring wonderful 
results to space-buyers. American adver- 
tisers would find use of them a profit- 
able investment. In many cases the 
*“Starmer” papers go into four houses 
out of five in the densely populated 
areas in which they circulate. 


ea 


Newspaper House, 
169-170 Fleet Street, 
London E. C. 4. 


ADVERTISING CONVENTION « DETROIT 
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COLUMNIST PREFERS DARING STUNTS 
TO WRITING BROADWAY “NIFTIES” 





Rian James, Brooklyn Eagle, May Grow White-Haired, but it 
Will Be From Adventures in the Open, Not Night Life— 
Parachute Jumping One of His Hobbies 





By JOHN F. ROCHE 


RITING a daily column is pleasant 
and interesting work, but making a 
parachute jump from an airplane is more 
exciting, according to Rian James, who 
conducts “Reverting To Type,” the daily 
column in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 














Rian James attired for parachute jump 


There have been innumerable inquiring 
reporters, and now comes the adventurin 
reporter, as Mr. James styles himself. 
In addition to leaping into space with a 
parachute he has flown to Chicago with 
the air mail, returned in the engine cab 
of the Twentieth Century Limited and 
spent a day and part of the night on a 
wave-tossed pilot boat in New York Bay. 

Of the four adventures Mr. James con- 
siders the parachute stunt the most hair- 
raising. When asked how he felt while 
dropping to earth in that manner, he said, 
“I don’t know how I felt, except that 
my hands froze. There wasn’t much 
time to think about it. You pull the 
cord and jump and then wonder where 
you're going to land. 

“The parachute I used was one of those 
Harding exhibition affairs,” he continued. 
“You have to climb out on the wing and 
fasten it on yourself. Then you slip over 
the side and hold on until the pilot tells 
you it’s all right to jump. It was so 
cold the day I went up that I had to let 
go before the pilot signaled to me, and 
the jump almost ended disastrously. In- 
stead of landing on Curtiss Flying Field, 
I came down in a grove of trees a mile 
away from the field.” 

The pilot who took the adventuring 
Mr. James up in the clouds for his leap 
was Arthur Caperton, and Erik Lindgren, 
another Curtiss Field pilot, helped him 
get into his parachute on the wing of the 
plane. 

The jump was featured in a story in 
the Sunday edition of the Eagle, written 
by Mr. James and carrying pictures of 
the exploit. 

The flight to Chicago was made in 
one of the National Air Transport Com- 
pany’s machines, and the New York Cen- 
tral Lines consented to allow the thrill- 
seeking scribe to speed back to New Yo. 
in the cab of their crack Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. 

Not content with adventures on land 
and in the air, Mr. James hurried aboard 
an outgoing liner as soon as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself and when Sandy 
Hook was reached, he climbed over the 
side and embarked for the return jour- 
ney on a pilot boat. He had originally 
planned to transfer to a fishing boat, but 
the water that day was too rough for 
the fishing fleet to venture forth. The 


small pilot boat tossed and bobbed on the 
choppy water until 11 o’clock at night be- 
fore it succeeded in getting back to its 
berth at the Manhattan docks. 

All these adventures were turned into 
copy for the Sunday Eagle by Mr. James. 
He likes to write, and the reason he un- 
dertakes these stunts, he says, is to pro- 
vide himself with more copy. 

“The column gives me lots to write 
about,” he explained, “but at the same 
time I don’t like to sit around much, if 
I can help it. I’ve been knocking around 
thost of my life, and doing stunts appeals 
to me more than just thinking up gags 
and gathering Broadway gossip. Even in 
my column I'd rather write original stuff 
than print Broadway wisecracks that have 
been going the rounds and are known to 
most people.” 

Mr. James went on to say that he 
thinks the Broadway column is only a fad. 
“That’s why I try to keep away from 
that style as much as possible in ‘Revert- 
ing To Type,’” he told his interviewer. 

The four adventures he has experi- 
enced iiave merely whet Mr. James’ ap- 
petite for more. He has made arrange- 
ments to descend to the floor of New York 
Bay in a diving suit. He expects to race 
the Twentieth Century Limited from Al- 
bany in a motor boat on the Hudson 
River, in the near future and to spend 
a day with the iron workers on a new 
skyscraper which is being erected at 
—- Avenue and 41st Street in New 

ork. 

Perhaps the most hazardous stunt he 
has planned will be the dive under the 
Brooklyn bridge which he intends making 
in a Curtiss Falconer airplane. All plans 
for the thriller have been completed, but 
Mr. James would not disclose the name of 
the pilot who will fly the plane nor the 
date set for the attempt. He will fly 
down the East River early in the morn- 
ing, however, and swooping under the 
Brooklyn Bridge, complete a loop back 
over the bridge. 

Mr. James tried to get permission from 
the government to go down in a sub- 
marine and make a trip in the dirigible 
Los Angeles, but these requests were re- 
fused. 

Despite the call of adventure, the 
Eagle’s columnist insists he has not lost a 
grain of his interest in “Reverting To 
Type” which was started only last Sep- 
tember as the first column of that style 
the Eagle has ever carried. He says that 
14,000 letters have come to his desk since 
the column started. 





“SPOTTY” JUNE REPORTED 


Special Representatives Say Month Was 
Strangest on Record 


Special representatives checking up on 
June business are commenting on the 
freakish character of the month from a 
standpoint of linage. 

“It has been one of the strangest months 
I have ever seen,” said Frank Miller of 
the Kelly-Smith Company. “Rather than 
an even spread of linage either up or 
down, it has been unusually spotty with 
some papers taking extraordinary jumps, 
while others have taken correspondingly 
big losses.” 

Others report similarly, but none ven- 
tures an opinion as to the cause, other 
than it possibly may be due to the in- 
creasing habit of national newspaper ad- 
vertisers to “sectionalize” campaigns. 


TAKES AIR VACATION 


Clinton L. Mosher, aviation writer of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, started July 
2 on a two weeks’ vacation during which 
he wi'! fly over Eastern air mail routes 
to determine their practicability for 
passenger flying. 
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The technical develop- 
ment of Germany at 
your finger tips 





Come to Leipzig, August 26th 








1770 Americans attended the last exposi- 
tion at Leipzig, Germany. They found new 
ideas, new printing machinery and type 
foundry materials. They established valu- 
able connections. 


More of them are coming for the Fall Fair 
—August 26th to September Ist. They will 
find a greater exhibition of presses, inks, 
paper stocks, cutters, binders and advanced 
printing and publishing equipment of all 


kinds than ever before. 


Plan to come now. Let us make your trip 
abroad more profitable and pleasurable. 
Let us tell you about special travel rates, 
free visa, air transportation, and special 
accommodations. 


Write us right away. Leipzig Trade Fair, 
Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR 


For 700 Years—The Market Place of Europe 
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Country-Town America 


—an analysis 


[ N the small towns and on the farms, there 
are 15,521,579 families, or 58.7 per cent 
of the total number of families in the United 
States. 


Eighty per cent of the farm families and 
60 per cent of the small town families own 
automobiles. 


About 21 per cent of the farm families and 
55 per cent of the small town families own 
electric irons. 


Forty-seven per cent of the farm families 
and 49 per cent of the small town families 
own pianos. 


Thirty-six per cent of the farm families 
and 32 per cent of the small town families 
own phonographs. 


Twenty-four per cent of the farm families 
and 20 per cent of the small town families 
own radios. 


Nineteen per cent of the farm families and 
25 per cent of the small town families own 
vacuum cleaners. 


Twenty-eight per cent of the farm families 
and 75 per cent of the small town families use 
electricity in their homes. 


Fifty-nine per cent of the farm families and 
55 per cent of the small town families use 
telephones in their homes. 





The Country Newspaper 


—an appreciation 


by 
Arthur Brisbane 


his is a good time to remind the public 
in general and national advertisers in particu- 
lar that country newspapers are the most 
important organs of public opinion and pro- 
tectors of public welfare. And their adver- 
tising value, per mill line, is not excelled by 
any publication of any kind. The reader of 
a country weekly buys everything from 
shingles on the roof to cement in the cellar 
floor, and in him every advertiser has a 


possible customer.” 


Item for item, name for name, the Country 
Newspaper is possessed of an inherent reader 
interest which makes it an advertising medium 


of great strength. 


The American Press Association, repre- 
senting 6817 selected Country Newspapers, 
renders a 365-day service to almost 400 
national advertisers and advertising agencies. 
For market information of the Country-Town 


Market address Research Department. 





AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


225 West 39th St., New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


2111 WOODWARD AVE. 


KANSAS CITY 
INTERSTATE BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 
533 TITLE BLDG. 
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PREMIUM CONTESTS TOO COSTLY, OHIO 
PUBLISHERS REPLY IN SURVEY 





Promotion and Prizes Total 35 to 50 Per Cent of New Reve- 
nue—Less Than 50 Per Cent of Subscriptions 


Thus Obtained 


Are Renewed 





By D. R. 


REMIUM contests as a basis for 
boosting circulation are not justi- 
fied, in the opinions of 30 northern Ohio 
publishers of daily mewspapers inter- 
viewed in a recent three-month survey 
by a member of the commercial research 
department of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O., which included all 
classes of dailies. 

During the survey it was found that 
no newspaper in the area had conducted 
a campaign of this sort in recent years 
which did not cost at least 35 per cent 
of the gross receipts, and also that less 
than 50 per cent of the subscriptions 
gained through the contests renew at the 
expiration of their contract. 

No attempt was made to study the 
effect of the contests on advertising in 
the survey. 

The 30 dailies which were unanimous 
in their opposition to the premium con- 
test campaigns reach a combined number 
of 2,812,030 Ohio people. They were 
divided into nine classes by population of 
the cities of publication. Six of the 
newspapers are published in large cities, 
the population of which ranges from 
300,000 to 900,000. Six are published in 
industrial cities of 100,000 to 300,000 
population. Twelve claim as their home- 
town mixed agricultural and industrial 
cities of less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
Six are in predominantly small agri- 
cultural towns. 

Twelve of the thirty papers had held 
contests recently; of this number eight 
frankly admitted that the purpose was to 
increase circulation regardless of cost 
within a specified time. Three of these 
had held such contests prior to a first 
audit by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions; three to eliminate competition ; 
and one to increase advertising rates. 

The following table is a sample of 
the combined results of the three-month 
survey : 


Approx, 

Approx, Result 
Peo. of Approx, Cost Increased 

Paper Town ‘irc. Campaign Circulation 

1 900,000 300,000 50% 10,000 
2 500,000 65,000 43% 2,446 
3 300,000 69,000 52% 2,500 
4 100,000 20,000 38% 1,147 
5 65,000 16,000 41% 987 
6 50,000 14,000 33% 1,000 
7 25,000 9,000 46% 800 
8 9,000 2,000 38% 524 


The majority of the publishers and cir- 
culators interviewed gave as their main 
reason for their avowed stand against 
contests that they were too costly. Yet 
the figures which they gave out tend to 
show that in the field of smaller news- 
papers, the increase is proportionately 
greater while the percentage cost remains 
approximately the same. 

In the larger cities, however, it is 
usually the case that the amount gained 
in advertising revenue from firms who 
swing their advertising to the largest 
daily as a matter of policy overbalances 
the smaller proportional circulation gain. 

The conclusion of the research depart- 


ment therefore is that although the in- 
crease in circulation gained by a cam- 
paign is proportionately greater in a 


small town while the percentage cost re- 
mains constant the smaller paper finds 
the campaign as costly in the end as do 


the largest dailies. 

4 campaign that developed into an 
interesting test of the worth of the 
premium-contest was held in a large 
Ohio city in 1926. One of the dailies 
there calied in an outside concern and 
started a two-month intensive drive. At 
the same time another daily began a 
series of unique reader-interest contests 
offerine cash prizes to the winners. Both 
contests ran the same length of time. 


In the end, the second paper’s circulation 
list showed an increase of more than 
1,090 above what the first paper had 
gained, at a cost of approximately $175,- 
000 less 


JAMES 


Twenty papers investigated expressed | 
their policy as being against "ea 
because of the cost involved. Eight 
papers were against campaigns of this 


sort because of the alleged dissatisfaction | 


of customers. 

The only satisfactory circulation build- 
ing device which every publisher and cir- 
culation manager and some of the pro- 
motion companies agreed upon was 
simply to put out the best newspaper 
possible, publish the best features obtain- 
able, and give genuine public service. 


BOOSTING NEWSBOYS CLUB 


Tampa Times Offering Honorary Mem- 
berships to Local Celebrities 


To awaken public interest in the Tampa 
Newsboys’ Club it sponsors, the Tampa 
(Fla.) Times is inviting local celebrities 
to become honorary members. A letter 
going out with the honorary membership 
card, signed by Earl Mullen, business 
manager, states : 

“The plan of the association is to equip 
the newsboy with a foundation for his 
future business career by teaching him 
the importance of accuracy, energy, and 
honesty. A modern gymnasium and box- 
ing arena, housed in a building on Whit- 
ing street, has been in operation for a 
month and will be maintained continually 
by the Times. We invite you to visit 
the club, which is open every week day 
and see the enthusiasm the boys have in 
their physical development.” 


NEWSSTAND WAR LOOMS 





New York Publishers to Be Asked to 
Act on Alleged Unfair Play 


A newsstand war threatens in New 
York. 

One paper, making stands for dealers, 
is having them built short, causing 


smaller selling newspapers to charge that 
they are being crowded off and denied 
representation. 

A stand six feet long allows for dis- 
play of the six evening newspapers. The 
charge is that one evening paper is build- 
ing newsstands to replace those worn 
out and is purposely seeing to it that 
they are only four feet long. 

This alleged unfair act is to be brought 
to the attention of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation cf New York. 


Bloomington Circulator Resigns 


Joe Bunting, 17 years associated with 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Pantagraph, 


and for the last few years in charge of | 


the circulation department, has resigned 
to devote his time to Ray Mette, Inc., 
Dodge distributors. He acquired an in- 
terest in the firm. A farewell dinner, 
attended by 60 executives and members 
of the Pantagraph staff, was given him. 
Stewart T. McDonald, until recently cir- 


culaticn manager of the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) News-Herald, has succeeded 
3unting. 


{ om 
Paper Throwing Contest 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Tele- 


gram and the Long Beach (Cal.) Morn- | 


mg Sun recently held a novel event for 
carrier boys, which 
racing program. One of the events was 
a test of skill in throwing folded papers 
into a ring thirty feet away while riding 
on the track. 


Fireworks for ‘‘Subs”’ 

The Waterloo (Ja.) Tribune offere’ an 
assortment of fireworks to boys and girls 
who brought in either two or four new 
five-week subscriptions during the week 
preceding the Fourth of July. 
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| HERE'S a joy in selling if the 


article you are selling is sound, 
and the methods employed in selling 
are sound. 
Where is there a more delightful 
occupation than that of telling the 
truth and all the truth, about that 
which you have to sell? Then you 
can play the game with a vigor that 





included a bicycle | 


R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


knows no fatigue and a zest which 
brings its own reward. 

Who but an ardent fisherman 
knows the elation of finding an un- 
frequented stream or lake where you 
pull the big ones out because no 
one realized they were there? And 
who but a sportsman can enjoy the 
thrill of locating a flock of wild 
| turkeys where everyone’had told you 
| they just simply did not exist? 

| For quite a number of years I have 
been having a lot of enjoyment in 
the advertising field as well as with 
|rod and gun; and I’ve noticed that 
the men who excelled in advertising, 
no matter what branch of it, were 
| those who played the game straight. 
| What have wild turkeys and such got 
| to do with the heading of this article? 
| Well, it’s this way: With a good pair 
| of eyes and twenty-five years’ experi- 
'ence hunting in New York’s markets, 
maybe I know a place or two where 
|the fat advertising turkeys haven’t 
been hunted out vet. I’m going to 
let you in on the secret of a gigantic 
|and well-stocked hunting ground 
| where some smart advertisers are fill- 
ing their bags regularly in less time 
than it takes in sections where the 
advertising shotguns usually bark. 
The Bronx and Upper Manhattan! 
A market of a Million population. 
Probably the easiest million in the 
states to reach. But so many adver- 
| tisers’ eyes have been focused on the 
whole city that this golden section has 
been somewhat obscured. 

| Some of my friends have asked me 
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Discovered! A Hidden Market 
of a Million 


By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


Inc. 


why I have become so enthusiastic 
over James O’Flaherty’s newspaper 
“The Home News” published for The 
Bronx and Upper Manhattan section 
of Greater New York. I asked them 
what they knew about it, and strange 
as it may seem, most of them knew 
practically nothing about the news- 
paper or the great market it covers. 
“Do you know that ‘Jim’ O’Flaherty, 
one the founders of The Sphinx Club, 
established this paper 21 years ago, 
and that it has grown steadily since ?” 
“No.” 
“Do you know 
newspaper?’ ” 
“Why, no.” 
“Would you be surprised to learn that 
its A. B. C. circulation is 90,792 
weekdays and 96,678 Sundays?” 
“You bet I am.” 
“Do you know that in 1927 it car- 
ried over seven million lines of ad- 
vertising ?”’ 
“IT am astonished to learn that.” 
“Do you know that ‘The Bronx’ is a 
Borough and a County in itself, with 
population of over a million peo- 
ple?” 
“Don’t think I did.” 
“Well, do you realize that there is 
only one daily newspaper published 
in The Bronx—‘The Home News’— 
while in Brooklyn, for instance, there 
are four daily papers?” 
“No, I never thought of that.” 
“Or that ‘The Home News’ circula- 
tion, Daily and Sunday exceeds that 
of any Brooklyn newspaper—and 
by any I mean any?” 
‘Gosh, I can hardly believe it.” 
“And do you know that 95 per cent 
of its A. B. C. circulation is delivered 
into the homes of subscribers by a 
regiment of 734 newsboys ?” 
“That's darned important. Why 
haven't I known these things before?” 
“Well, boy, I don’t know. But it 
looks to me as if a lot of advertisers 
will be glad to know the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about a mighty good newspaper— 
that being ‘The Home News’—be- 
cause if it can’t sell your goods, then 
the goods don’t stand up to the mark.” 


ts. 28 “A. B C 





It is hardly necessary to intro- 
duce Mr. Huntsman here. His 
record and reputation for knowl 
edge of the New York market 
are enviable. He is President 
of The Sphinx Club and was, 
for twenty-five vears Advertisin: 
Manager and Publisher of The 


Brooklyn Standard Union. As 
National Advertising representa- 
tive for “The Home News” his 


services and counsel should be of 
great value to Advertisers wh: 
want sound information on the 
great market he sketches above 
Advertisers may reach Mr. Hunts- 
man at the Woolworth Building 


THE HOME NEWS 
273 East 148th Street 
New York City 
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h Ohio is first in many things—but in the race for newspaper 
readability it is fourth. ~ This race is aptly, and accurately, 
scored by the increasing preference of publishers for Ionic 
No. 5, the new and more readable news (rn scicction ot a type dress, for new’) 


face.~ Aswegotopress the score stands: fu weighing of two factors ety 
California 73, New York 69, Pennsyl- the’ othe, but tis Rot nessa 
vania 67, Ohio 58, with a score of states]| 2 cesifable qualities aze combined 
approaching the 50 mark. ~ When more ishers ‘constanty, ind "themselves 
thana thousand newspapers in this coun- A smaller sizeof Tote i as easy to 
try alone change over to Ionic for a new does not mean ieswened eb, bt 

Sat tet eee on Se 


type dress there must be sound reasSONs, || comparatively short ascenders and 


descenders give the lines an open, 
leaded appearance even when they 


Any Linotype representative will be glad }} exe ats, 74.0% po sie mar 
short descenders; the 6% point may 


to give them to you, at your convenience. {| *t  * % Point slug and the } 
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Akron Beacon-Journal Cincinnati Times-Star e Lorain Times-Herald Ravenna, Republican 
Akron Times-Press Cleveland News e Madisonville Bulletin Salem, News 
Ashley Tri-County Star Cleveland Press * Manchester Signal Sandusky, Journal 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon Columbus Dispatch e e Mansfield News Sandusky, Register 
Ashville Pickaway Co. News Columbus Reporter e « o Massillon Independent Springfield, News 
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Canfield Mahoning Disp. Dover Reporter News Toronto, Press 
Canton Repository Fostoria Times * — Napoleon, Northwest-News Urbana, Citizen Democrat 
Celina Standard Georgetown News-Dem. . Ottawa, Sentinel Westerville, American Issue 
Chillicothe Gazette Hamilton Journal e Piqua, Call West Milton, Record 
Cincinnati Billboard Lancaster Gazette Piqua, Dispatch Youngstown, Vindicator 
Cincinnati Post Logan Republican Piqua, Press Zanesville, Times-Recorder 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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BANK ADVERTISING MANAGER TELLS 
WHY NEWSPAPERS ARE ESSENTIAL 





Expert Advises Bankers’ Association to Use Large Space as 
Often as Possible and Keep Off Financial Pages— 
Advises Continuous Use 





‘THE newspaper furnishes the essential 
medium for bank advertising, 
Samuel Judd, publicity manager of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
told the convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, June 19, at Philadel- 
phia, because the newspaper is the only 
medium which reaches all the people 
with a complete message. 

Mr. Judd built his case on a theoreti- 
cal bank offering a diversified service, 
located in a convenient spot of the down- 
town district of a city. He outlined the 
ualifications he seeks in newspapers as 
ollows : 

“They must keep their columns clean, 
editorially and advertisingly, and I am 
glad to be able to say that most of them 
today are doing this. In the scattering 
cases where one is found that does not, 
a bank cannot afford to use that news- 
paper any more than they can afford to 
retain any other employe who had been 
proved dishonest. On the other hand, it 
is a privilege to advertise in a good clean 
newspaper. 

“The newspapers should have a bona 
fide circulation, and not one built on 
tricky premium schemes and all the other 
hothouse methods of making circulation 
grow while reader interest is forgotten. 
The circulation you pay for won't bene- 
fit you at al) unless it carries the reader 
interest with it, and we all know that 
this interest is most manifest in the 
people who buy the newspaper to read 
it, and not to help a friend get a washing 
machine. 

“Now we have our example, and I 
will say in this case that our bank will 
use newspaper advertising because it 
must use it, and will probably spend 
about half its appropriation in this me- 
dium. Why? Well, for several reasons. 

“There is a line in our more or less 
neglected Bibles that says, “And Pharaoh 
died, and there arose in Egypt a new 
king which knew not Joseph.” There 
you are. You are Joseph, and kings are 
passing all the time. New ones are aris- 
ing who do not know you, and they all 
need financial service. Kings always do. 
Queens too. But how are you going to 
tell them your story? Being new, they 
will not be on your mailing list. You 
can’t meet them at the station and solicit 
the account, because they are the modern 
unheralded royalty. You can’t watch the 
birth records and make a note to send a 
booklet 25 or 30 years later. You can 
reach them with your name on the bill- 
boards and street cars, but not with 
enough of your message. But they will 
read that message in the medium they 
seek and buy—the newspaper. 

“I had an experience not long ago that 
seemed to prove a lot about this adver- 
tising that so many air their opinions on, 
and which none has ever reduced to a 
science. We mailed a questionnaire to a 
list of 225 business women, and we tried 
to make it a fair cross section. The 
questionnaire was sent out blind, and ap- 
parently came from no bank, but from an 
advertising service agency. The ques- 
tions asked, among others, were: “Have 
you a savings account, do you own se- 
curities, have you a safe deposit box, and 
have you made a will?” One hundred 
and two replied, which in itself is re- 
markable, and constituted a 45 per cent 
return; 92 of the 102 had savings ac- 
counts; 81 of them owned securities; 81 
of them had safe deposit boxes; 43 of 
them had made wills. 

“Now if only 10 out of 102 are pros- 
pects for savings accounts, how are you 
going to reach them unless by some 
cover-all proposition, like the mnews- 
paper? That doesn’t apply so strongly 
to the 81 who own securities, because 
here resales count, but there is no resale 
of a safe deposit box and only 21 said 
they had no box. You have to talk to 
all of them to reach the 21, and that is 
all right, because while reaching the 21, 


you are keeping the 81 sold on the box 
they have. The same thing applies to 
savings. Yes, it looks like our bank must 
use the newspaper, and that brings us to 
the problem of how, and when. 

“So I would answer the question of 
when, this way: Use fairly large space 
as often as you can afford to, and at 
times when your advertisement will meet 
the least amount of competition for at- 
tention. 

“Finally we come to the question of 
how to use the newspapers, and on it a 
lot of bank profits have been made, and 
a lot have been lost. 

“We have bought sume white space. 
The crime of the age in advertising is to 
turn that potential asset into a liability by 
not spending enough additional money to 
fill it in the most effective manner. A 
broad rule is to spend at least 10 per cent 
of the cost of the space in artwork. en- 
gravings, and type composition. 

The question of small space fre- 
quently, or large space less frequently, 
is always with us, and is hard to decide. 
From experience I would say to use 
large space not quite so often, and by 
large I mean enough to dominate the page 
on which it appears. This can be done 
with copy slightly larger than half a 
page, if it is handled correctly and well 
displayed. 

“As between financial page and run 
of paper position, that of course, depends 
upon what is being advertised. Savings 
should never go on the financial page, and 
security offerings should rarely go any- 
where else. Trust service may be divided 
between the two, and a general adver- 
tisement usually belongs in run of paper. 
Learn the make-up rules of your local 
papers and make your advertisements of 
a size most likely to be given the posi- 
tion requested. 

“Concerning the copy, we have already 
decided to use human interest whenever 
possible, ‘John Smith came to us with 
a peculiar problem’ will likely get more 
attention than, ‘We will help solve your 
problems,’ and running a picture of a 
child with the line ‘I’m just another 
reason why someone must save’ will 
make a bigger hit than the same picture 
with a line about ‘saving for your chil- 
dren’s future.’ People are interested in 
people and sentiment rules the world, and 
if you will talk about people and inject 
just the proper touch of sentiment, not 
overdone, your copy will be effective, and 
different. If you generalize on your size 
or service it will be indifferent. 

“And then, after the first decision to 
use the newspaper, after the space is 
bought, after the copy is prepared, after 
the advertisement is run, what happens? 
Just this. A lot of good starts by a lot 
of good banks are wrecked on the rock 
of too great expectation. 

“The thing that bank advertisers need 
is faith, They need the same faith that 
the new savings customer has when he 
opens a small account. He doesn’t expect 
to open his account one day and reap his 
reward the next day, and neither can we 
expect to advertise today and reap our 
reward tomorrow. Rather we must build 
up the proud name of our bank, the 
good-will, little by little, the same way he 
must build his account. It was not the 
advertisement we ran yesterday that 
brought him in, but all of our accumu- 
lated efforts of the past. We cannot offer 
the quick acting bargains of the depart- 
ment store, so we must build impression 
; impression . . . which is mostly 
subconscious, and which will file itself in 
the back of the prospect’s mind, to come 
forward and do its work when he finally 
realizes the need of financial service. If 
we have built that impression effectively 
the name of our bank will present itself, 
unless he is strongly influenced otherwise. 

“So let’s not advertise today and expect 
great things tomorrow, but let’s adver- 
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tise today and tomorrow, and keep at it, 
and expect great things next year. 

we can tell if we are building well for 
public acceptance. We can tell in a lot 
of ways, and here is an example. You 
and Jim Blank of the 57th National and 
another friend who is not a banker, and 
who we will call Mr. Merchant will meet 
a friend, a Mr. Prospect we will call him, 
and introduce him to you, and to Jim 
Blank: You work for the Modern 
Trust Company, a consistent advertiser. 
Jim Blank is with the old 57th National, 
a bank whose name appears in print only 
on its checks. When Mr. Prospect is 
introduced to you and your bank is men- 
tioned, his face will light up immediately 
in recognition, for he has heard the name 
of a friend, ‘Oh yes, the Modern Trust 
Company’ he will say, ‘I’m very glad 
to meet you, sir.’ 

“Then he will be presented to Jim 
Blank, of the old 57th, and what will he 
say? ‘Glad to meet you Mr. Blank—what 
was the name of your bank?’ In Jim 
Blank he is meeting only a man, but in 
you he has met a man whose institution 
has already introduced itself, and you 
were half a friend before he met you. 

“Advertising has been defined in many 
ways by many people, but now I say to 
you that financial advertising is the differ- 
ence between the two expressions on that 
man’s face. When you and Jim Blank 
go to him later to solicit his account, 
as both of you probably will, which of 
you will stand the best chance to get it? 
And more important, if neither of you 
had met him, which of the two banks 
would he have selected when he finally 
decided to use financial service?” 


MONARCH COFFEE USES PLANE 


Reid, Murdoch Company, makers of 
Monarch Coffee, is taking part in the 
national air tour, which started from 
Detroit, June 30. Stops are to be made 
at 25 or W cities in various parts of the 
country. At each airport a “coffee fill- 
ing station” will be located and a news- 
paper campaign will tell the local public 
that the company has made provisions 
for “filling up” the pilot and passengers 
with “Monarch” coffee. 


AIRPLANE ADS SCHEDULED 


Copy will begin appearing in from 25 
to 30 newspapers Aug. 1 placed by the 
National Air Transport, Inc., as part of 
an advertising campaign approved recent- 
ly by directors of the company. The 
schedule is for about 700 lines. The 
campaign is to run in conjunction with 
another campaign to be conducted by the 
Boeting Transport Company, which has 
a similar newspaper schedule mapped out 
for the territory. / 


PEACH GROWERS FORM GROUP 


Organization of the Yakima Peach 
Growers Council was completed recently 
with C. C. Clark of Yakima, Washing- 
ton, president. The Izzard Company of 
Seattle has been appointed advertising 
agent. Plans for merchandising and ad- 
vertising have not yet been released. 
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$50,000,000 MERGER 


General Mills, Inc., Organized with 
Daily Output of 63,575 Barrels 


General Mills, Inc., has been organized 
as a $50,000,000 concern, representing a 
werger of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, the Red Star Milling Company, the 
Kalispell Flour Mill Company and tie 
Rocky Mountain Elevatur Company. 
_The new company will have a com- 
bined daily output of 63,575 barrels of 
flour and a total wheat storage capacity 
of 18,470,000 bushels. In addition to ihe 
flour manufacturing facilities the com- 
pany will own and operate plants for the 
production of special and poultry feeds, a 
modern plant in Chicago for the manu- 
facture of cereals, 78 country elevators 
for the collection and storage of wheat 
and valuable water power rights on the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 





AD TIPS 


Chambers Agency, Inc., 1233 Starks Buildi 
Louisville, Ky. Placing account for Biller 
& Bradsby Company, Louisville, manufacturers 
of baseball bats and golf clubs. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., Inc., 1127 Pine st 
St. Louis, Mo. Placing account for the le 
siline Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturers of 
tonsiline, 

Crowell, Williams & Co., 612 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Is handling a tryout cam- 
paign in one or two small middle west towns in 
Lactona Company, Chicago, advertising a denti- 
frice manufactured in the plant of the Pfan- 
stiehl Chemical Company, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Nothing further until the fall. 

Elmer H. Doe Co., Kuller Buildings, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Is handling the account of the Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, the advertising 
plans for which are still indefinite. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Has secured account of the Olive Tablet 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. Is preparing a list 
on the Wahl Company, Chicago. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Agency, 1110 Grand 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Placing account for 
mi Exchange Sawmills Sales Company, Kansas 

v. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan, 400 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Will use very large copy 
twice a week, starting very shortly, on Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes. 

Homer McKee Company, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Has pre- 
pared a list of newspapers on the House of 
Crane, Indianapolis, Indiana. (Cigars.) 

Quinlan Advertising Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Will try out a few 
newspapers in the fall on Johann Strasska Tooth- 











paste Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Russell M. Seeds Company, Consolidated 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Will take up the 


fall list on Pinex Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., within 
the next few weeks. 

Sehl Advertising Company, 360 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Is sending schedules on 
Epicol Products Co., Minneapolis, Minn., to a 
list of newspapers in scattered territory. 

Sidener-Van Riper Company, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Fort Wayne, Ind., is now placing the 
Kenrad Radio Corp., Owensboro, Ky. Nw adver- 
tising plans will be made by this concern until 
it is determined whether there will be a demand 
for radio tubes. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 410 North 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. Has issued 4,000 
line contracts to a limited list of newspapers on 
Muffetts (Quaker Oats Co., Chicago). Is send- 
ing large schedules on Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Co., Racine, Wis., to just a few metropolitan 
cities. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Are sending some cash advertising on 
the St. Clair Hotel, Chicago, to a few metro- 
politan cities. 


To 


NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS 


CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
OF NEW PRODUCTION PLANTS 


HOWELL & THOMAS 


No. 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
offer 


an architectural 
service, 


and engineering 


combining newspaper 


production engineering with ex- 
perienced architectural training 
Cleveland Press—Pittsburgh Press—Rochester Times-Union—Houston Press 
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Editor 


DAUCHY ELECTS NEW 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Two A t E tives and Produc- 
tion Manager Added to Official 
Board of Long-Established 
Advertising Agency 





The board of directors of the Dauchy 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
this week announced the election of G. 
tllsworth Harris, Jr., George V. Rockey 
and Erwin A. Marsh as vice-presidents. 
Other officials of the company are George 
E. Harris, president, and Anna V. Grace, 


secretary. G. Ellsworth Harris, Jr., is 
also treasurer, : 
Mr. Rockey and Mr. Harris are ac- 


count executives for Dauchy and Mr. 
Marsh is = charge of art and copy pro- 
duction. Ellsworth Harris, Jr., yoined 
the firm es 10 years ago after experi- 
ence on the advertising staffs of the 
Outlook and Cosmopolitan. His father, 
George E. Harris, now president of the 
firm, has been with the agency for more 
than 40 years of its 58 years of existence. 

Mr. Rockey for some time operated a 
Pacific coast agency of his own, and later 
acted as advertising manager of the Da- 
ven Radio Corporation. He has been 
with Dauchy for about two years. 

Mr. Marsh has been with the firm for 
eight years. He formerly handled dealer 
promotion for H. W. Gossard Company. 

Dauchy Company is one of the veteran 
agencies of the field, a contemporary of 
Lord & Thomas‘and N. W. Ayers. 
Throughout its history it has been a large 
and consistent user of newspaper space, 
about half of its business being placed in 
the dailies at the present time. Many 
of its accounts are almost as old as the 
firm. Allen’s Foot-Ease and Parker’s 
Hair Balsam have been with the com- 
pany for about 35 years and many other 
accounts have been in ‘Dauchy’s hands for 
periods exceeding 10 years. 

Among the firm’s accounts are Hart- 
ley’s Marmalade, now active in the news- 
papers; P. R. Mallory, whose subsidi- 
aries, Elkon Inc., and Knapp Electric 
have been consistent space users in the 
radio sections and other radio accounts. 

The company is now beginning a dis- 
tribution campaign on Airchrome Speak- 
ers which will go into the dailies as 
soon as dealers have been obtained 
through the trade papers. Oxo, a beef 
cube, is also expected to become active 
in the dailies again shortly. Madison 
Shirt Mills has been a regular adver- 
tiser. 

Dauchy is now preparing a campaign 
on Hunyadi Janos, an aperient water, 
which has been dormant for several years 
as a result of the World War. Hun- 
yadi Janos is a Hungarian product which 
was turned over to the alien property 
custodian at the time of the war. 

Stocks in this country were sold for 
an absurd price to a broker who immedi- 
ately disposed of them at a price which 
cut away the legitimate market. Re- 
newed production has been impossible un- 
til these old stocks were cleared, and 
the small space campaign now under 
way is a profitless proceeding designed 
to clear away these stocks and thus en- 
able the manufacturers to renew opera- 
tions, and large scale advertising. 


FALL OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


W. Frank McClure Says Contacts with 
Clients Inspire Optimism 


In a survey conducted by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce on_ business 
conditions and the outlook for the re- 
mainder of 1928, W. Frank McClure, 
vice-president of Albert Frank & Co., 
Chicago, declared that business, from 
the standpoint of the advertising man, 
continues to improve and the outlook for 
the fall in many respects is encouraging. 

“This estimate,” he said, “is not based 
on volume of advertising. In fact, the 
advertising man’s estimate of business in 
general can never be safely determined 
by advertising volume alone for the 
reason that many large enterprises re- 
gard dull times as periods when business 
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should be stimulated by increased adver- 
tising. 

“Contact with clients in many lines, 
however, indicates satisfactory progress 
at present and a real feeling of optimism 
for the fall, especially the latter part of 
the year, with still better things in store 
for 1929.” 


Gets Airplane Account 


The Edward N. Nathan Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, San Francisao 
and Seattle, has been given the account 
of the recently organized Pacific Aero- 
motive Corporation, Los Angeles. 


Fourth Estate for July 


New Coast Agency 


Smith-Lindsey, Inc., has been organ- 
ized in Hollywood, Cal., as an advertis- 
ing agency with offices in the Profession- 
al building. Under this corporation the 
advertising concern of Charles Abbott 
Company has been merged with the 
Lindholdun commercial art and photo- 
graphic studio, according to Robert L. 
Smith, president of the corporation. 
Associated with Mr. Smith is C. Abbott 
Lindsey of Seattle, former “tod of 
Charles Abbott Company, and F. F. 
Knickerbocker, formerly with the Union 
Pacific railroad. 
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TAKES POLITICAL JOB 


Clarence C. a orden, city hall reporter 
York Daily News, was last 


— named secretary to Superintendent 


of § 


Schools William J. O'Shea. The posi- 


tion was created June 27 by the Board of 


Education 


$7,500 a year. 


and will have a salary of 
Mr. Worden has for long 


been prominent among the city hall re- 


porters, 


Y. 


News. 
the 


representing the Brooklyn (N. 
) Standard Union and later the Daily 
He has served as secretary for 
Association of City Hall Reporters. 
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Paper breaks are only one kind of pressroom hazard mini- 
mized by C-H Press Control. Write for the new booklet “‘Keep- 
ing Pace in the Newspaper Plant’’ 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1223 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


C-H Paper Break Switch. 
Should the web break, the 
press is automatically 
stopped in minimum time. 


C-H Push Buttons 


and get the complete story. 


A pressroom hazard reduced 


APER BREAKS: perhaps no other mishap so frequently 
kills a scoop—and with it the chance todd circulation, 
prestige, advertising lineage. 


Cutler-Hammer Press Control and Drives start the press with- 
out jerks or vibration, and reduce paper breaks to a minimum. 
At the touch of a button, C-H Control eases the press from a 
standstill, through 20 short steps of acceleration to full running 
speed—smoothly yet without losing a moment. 


If by chance, a weak spot in the paper or any accident should 
cause a break, the C-H Paper Break Switch cuts off the power 
instantly, brakes are applied automatically and the press is 
stopped in minimum time, saving precious minutes in rethread- 
ing as well as preventing the waste of paper. 








C-H 
Dispatch 


Conveyors 


In addition to minimizing 
the hazard of paper 
breaks, the Houston Press, 
Houston,Tex., (a Scripps- 
Howard paper of ap- 
proximately 42,000 circu- 
lation) cuts the time from 
the press to the street with 
C-H Dispatch Conveyors. 
C-H Conveyors eliminate 
the confusion of haphaz- 
ard haste. Papers are 
whisked away ina steady, 
orderly streamtoany part 
of the plant—quicker and 
cheaper than with fly 
boys. 
C-H Dispatch Conveyors 
are easily adaptable to 
any plant, for they bend 
round corners, pierce 
walls or ceilings, carry 
the papers anywhere, 
ready-counted in units 
of 50. 
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BIRMINGHAM EDITOR 
COMMITS SUICIDE 


Jack Bethea Hangs Self With Belt in 
Hotel Room—Act Resu!t of Ill 
Health and Acute Melancho- 
lia—Edited Post 


Jack Bethea, editor of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Post, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, committed suicide July 2 by 
hanging. He was 
40 years old. The 
act was said to 
have been the re- 
sult of prolonged 
ill health and 
acute melancholia 
which culminated 
some weeks ago 
in a nervous 
breakdown. Fol- 
lowing the break- 
down, Mr. Bethea 
had taken a rest 
treatment, and 
Scripps - Howard 
officials were pre- 
paring to recom- 
mend further treatment because of Mr. 
Bethea’s evident relapse to his earlier 
condition. 

Mr. Bethea had spoken continually 
recently of his discouragement over his 
health. He also entertained the idea that 
he was a failure at his profession. Mon- 
day he rented a hotel room which he had 
occupied for about an hous when a 
negro maid found his body hanging from 
a bar in the clothes closet. A quantity 
of poison and a bottle of chloroform 
were found in the room but the coroner 
said that Mr. Bethea had died of strangu- 
lation. 

Mr. Bethea was one of the best known 
newspaper men in Alabama, and was a 
successiul writer of short stories, novels 
and motion picture scenarios. Two of 
his novels, “Bed Rock” and “Honor 
Bound” had been filmed. He joined the 
Post organization when the paper started 
publication in 1921 and had been editor 
for more than a year at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Bethea leaves a widow and one 
daughter. 





BETHEA 


Tack 


A. LEONARD SMITH DIES 


Political Editor of Post, Refused En- 
trance to West Point, Served in War 


A. Leonard Smith, Tr., political editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and 
formerly of the New York Times staff, 
died from heart disease June 30, after 
several months of ill health during which 
he had continued his writine. He was 
born in Paris, Feb. 3, 1891. 

Mr. Smith was the son of Brig. Gen 
A. Leonard Smith, U. S. Army, retired 
He was graduated from Yale in 1915 and 
entered newspaper work with the Times. 
Mr. Smith was born to the army tradi- 
tion but was refused entrance to West 
Point because of a weak heart. At the 
beginning of the World War he went 
from one authority to another until he 
found a draft surgeon who passed him 
for service. He was given his choice of 
attending an officer’s training camp or 
going directly abroad as a private and 
chose the latter alternative, serving with 
the Second Pioneer Infantry. 

For two years after the war he was 
secretary to Henry H. Curran, borough 
president of Manhattan, but left to go 
with the Post as Albany correspondent 
and later as Washington correspondent. 
He leaves a wife and three children, his 
father, two sisters and a brother, Maj. 
Cc. C. Smith. 


RICHARD WHITEING 


Richard Whiteing, 88, journalist and 
novelist, died last week. He wrote po- 
litical and satirical articles for the 
London papers. later acting as a Paris 
and New York correspondent. For a 
time he wrote lead editorials for the 
London Daily News. 
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AVERY HOPWOOD 


Avery Hopwood, playwright, former 
New York correspondent for the Cleve- 
land Leader, died July 1 while bathing at 
Nice, France. Mr. Hopwood was born 
in 1882. Almost immediately after going 
to New York for the Leader he sold his 
first play, “Clothes” written in collabor- 
ation with Channing Pollock. He had 
written more than 50 plays, most of them 
successful. 


A. C. KESSINGER, ROME 
PUBLISHER, DIES 


Was One of Oldest Active Publishers 
in New York State—“‘Bound Out” to 
Printer as Boy—Took Active 
Part in Public Affairs 


A. C. Kessinger, publisher of the 
Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel died June 29 at 
his home in Rome, aged 8. He had 


worked on the 
Sentinel for 72 
years. 

Mr. Kessinger 


was born at Al- 
tenkirchen, Riig- 
en, Prussia, the 
son of an artist 
and a singer. His 
family settled in 
Rome, New 
York, when he 
was 10 years old 
and he was edu- 
cated in the 





public schools of : 
that city. At 14 So a 
he was bound 


out to learn the printing trade, living 
with his employer’s family and doing odd 
jobs around the house when he was not 
busy at printing. 

He received board, clothing and $30 a 
vear for his work. Eight years later, 
Mr. Kessinger and Franklin B. Beers 
purchased the Sentinel, then a weekly. 
In 1881 it was made a daily and in 1888 
a semi-weekly edition was added. In 
1893 the Rome Sentinel Company was 
incorporated with Mr. Kessinger as 
president. 

Mr. Kessinger had been president of 
the New York State Press Association 
and of the New York Associated Dailies. 
He was a member of the Associated 
Press and of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. He took an 
active interest in public affairs. He was 
president of the Central New York In- 
firmary for Deaf Mutes for many years, 
served as a member of the Common 
Council of the city, as president of the 
board of trade, and in 1908 as a presi- 
dential elector on the Democratic ticket. 

His relations with his employes were 
marked by their cordiality, many of his 
staff having been with him from 25 to 
more than 60 years. One of his two 
sons, Albert R. Kessinger, is editor of 
the Sentinel and F. Everett Kessinger, a 
grandson is an executive of the paper. 

Frederick E. Kessinger of New York 
and two daughters, Mrs. Frank C. Rath- 
bun of Utica and Mrs. W. B. Reid of 
Rome, are his other children. 





C. R. SKINNER DEAD 


Newspaper Man Had Been N. Y. Sup- 
erintendent of Education, Congressman 


Dr. C. R. Skinner, former managing 
editor of the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Times and editor of the Watertown Daily 
Republican died June 30 at his home in 
Albany, after a fortnight’s illness with 
bronchial pneumonia. He was in his 
eighty-third year. 

Dr. Skinner’s editorship of the Times 
was concluded by his election to the 
state assembly in 1874. He was sent to 
Congress in 1881 and after two terms 
in Washington joined the Republican. 
From 1895 until 1904 he served as state 
superintendent of public instruction. He 
resigned to become assistant appraiser 
for the port of New York under an 
appointment from President Rooseveit. 


July 


MOTHER OF NATION EDITOR DIES 
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Was Daughter of William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Wife of Henry Villard 


Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, daughter 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and mother 
of Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the 
Nation, died at her home at Dobbs Ferry 
July 5 of heart disease. She was 83 years 
old. 

Mrs. Villard, who was born in Boston 
December 16, 1844, helped her father edit 
the Liberator and later became a leader 
in the woman suffrage movement. 

In 1866 she married Henry Villard, a 
newspaper correspondent, who served 
with distinction through the Civil War. 

From 1881 to 1917 she was the owner 
of the New York Evening Post and the 
Nation. 


Obituary 


AWRENCE “LARRY” SWEENEY, 
sports writer for the Boston ( Mass.) 
Globe, died at the Boston City Hospital 
June 27 at the age of 50. He had been 
with the Boston Globe for the past 36 
years. 

Grorct T. Murray, one of the best 
newspaper photographers in the country 
and in the employ of the Boston ( Mass.) 
Post for the past 25 years, died at the 
Boston City Hospital June 27 following 
a iong illness. He was taken ill two 
years ago and forced to undergo a seri- 
ous surgical operation. He was a charter 
member of the Press Photographers’ 
Association of Boston. 

GeraLtp E. Surivan, 70, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., former city editor of the 
Chicago Interocean and former owner 
of the Englewood (Ill.) Times, died in 
a hospital at Akron, O., recently from 
a broken neck suffered when his automo- 
bile turned over near Medina, O. His 
wife and a woman friend also were hurt. 
Mr. Sullivan had worked on papers in 
Tiffin and Cleveland before going to 
Chicago some years ago. 

Miss Nonie Exizaseth McKay, 22 
year old daughter of William K. McKay 
of the Chicago Tribune, died last week 
at her home in Oak Park. 


Grorce S. Brown, 61, for several years 
special representative of the Sioux City 
(Ila.) Tribune, died suddenly June 27, in 
his home at Spencer, Ia., of heart trouble. 

Joun E. Swerman of the business 
department of the New York Evening 
Telegram, died recently at his home in 
New York. Mr. Sheridan had been with 
the Telegram for more than 40 years, 
joining it in his boyhood under James 
Gordon Bennett. He had been employed 
in the Harlem branch, the treasurer’s 
department and was then made advertis- 
ing agency investigator. 

Witi1AMmM Fow ter, who worked in the 
composing room of the Chicago Tribune 
from 1880 to 1907, died June 7 in Ellens- 
burg, Wash. He is survived by a son, 
Colin Fowler, also a Tribune employe 
in 1906 and 1907. 
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A. M. ANpbrews, 75, newspaper editor 
in Iowa and South Dakota for many 
years, died at his home in Cedar Falls, 
Ia., last week. Returning from South 
Dakota, where he was a member of the 
state senate in 1895, he established the 
Reinbeck (la.) Standard. Recently he 
was a travelling salesman for a milling 
company. 

Mrs. Louise SCHOONMAKER CHILToN, 
wife of W. E. Chilton, Jr., managing 
editor of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gaz- 
ette died at her home in that city on 
June 24 after a short illness. 


Cuartes A. Ness, advertising manager 
of the Holtzer Cabot Electric Company 
of Roxbury, Mass., died at his home in 
Newton Highlands recently. 

Mrs. Laura GouLtp WeELBouRNE, 54, 
wife of Webb Welbourne, Cincinnati 
newspaper man and head of the Com- 
munity Press, collapsed on the street a 
few days ago and died before medical 
aid could reach her. 

Ray A. FRAME, editor of the Howey 
Tribune and publicity director for the W. 
J. Howey organization in Florida, was 
drowned at Alafia, Fla., June 30. 

Joun B. McFappen, 78, died at his 
home at Osceola Mills, Pa., where he 
located in 1876 becoming the owner of 
the Osceola Mills Leader, later merged 
with the Courier which he owned and 
edited until 1921 when he retired. 

Miss Martin B. Fenwick, veteran 
newspaper woman and column conductor, 
died recently in San Antonio. She entered 
newspaper work in 1892 and for many 
years was society editor of the San An- 
tonio Express. She was born in High- 
land County, Ohio. 

Tuomas Hirt Rocers, associate edi- 
tor of the Lexington (Mass.) Times- 
Minute Man died at his home in East 
Lexington recently after a short illness. 


TEXAS VETERAN DIES 


Founder of Jasper Newsboy Fought 
“Carpet-Bag’”’ Governor 


Recent death of Capt. E. I. Kellie of 
Jasper, Tex., who founded the Jasper 
Newsboy in 1865, recalled the story of 
how, during reconstruction days, the 
voung publisher spurned an offer of 
$3,000 from the “carpet-bag” governor 
of Texas if he would suspend publica- 
tion. | Kellie was violently anti-“carpet- 


g. 

The Newsboy—which, incidentally, is 
still being published—was printed in 
makeshift fashion, on wrapping paper 
supplied by merchants of Jasper, during 
its first few years. 

Capt. Kellie died at the age of &3. 
Born in Charleston, S. C., he came south 
as a boy, and after both parents died of 
yellow fever at New Orleans, he learned 
the printer’s trade. He worked, among 
other places, on the Galvesion News and 
Sabine Pass (Tex.) News, but his career 
as a typesetter was cut short by the Civil 
War, which he entered at the age of 16, 
serving as a flagboy. 
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This is the consensus of opinion of leading advertisers whose annual appropriations run into 6 


and 7 figures. It is the conclusion of organizations who have studied and analyzed the country’s 
n major markets and have spent their money liberally in them all. 
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HUBBARD DENIES UTILITY MONEY PAID 
FOR MISSOURI PRESS ENTERTAINMENT 





Federal Trade Testimony of J. B. Sheridan Misleading, Says 
Association Secretary —$3,000 Fund for 1923 Convention 
Contributed by Paper and Machinery Firms 





PuBLic utility money did not pay for 
the entertainment of the Missouri 
Press Association in St. Louis in Octo- 
ber, 1923, according to an article by 
J. 3. Hubbard, executive secretary of 
the association in the Missouri Publisher 
for June. Mr. Hubbard brands as mis- 
leading the testimony of J. B. Sheridan 
of the Missouri Committee on Public 
Utility Information that he raised $3,000 
to entertain the Missouri editors. The 
money was contributed by paper houses 
and newspaper supply concerns, Mr. 
Hubbard states. The article follows: 

“In the hearings before the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington J. B. 
Sheridan of the Missouri Committee on 
Public Utility Information is reported 
in the news dispatches to have said that 
he raised $3,000 to entertain a meeting 
of the Missouri Press Association and 
turned over a balance of $600 to the 
association. This was misleading to say 
the least as the impression was broadcast 
that it was public utility money which 
has been raised and that it was used 
to influence the press of Missouri. This 
was not true. 

“When the Missouri Press Association 
was entertained in St. Louis in October, 
1923, a local entertainment committee of 
which Frank P. Glass of the St. Louis 
Star was executive chairman made all 
the arrangements. ‘Mr. Sheridan was 
vice-chairman at that time and J. H. 
Tompkins of the Mississippi Valley 
Paper Company was chairman of the 
finance committee. All the newspapers 
of the city were represented on the 
committee. A total of $1,300 was raised 
for entertainment purposes and was con- 
tributed by the following: 

“Graham Paper Company, Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler, American Type Found- 
ers Company, Hon. F. D. Gardner, 
Western Newspaper Union, Mississippi 
Valley Paper Company, St. Louis Paper 
Company, Beacon Paper Company, Acme 
Paper Company, Mack Elliott Paper 
Company, Seaman Paper Company, Ault 
& Wiborg, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, National Bank of Commerce, First 
National Bank, Mercantile Trust Com- 


pany. ; 
“At a meeting of the committee on 
December 13, 1923, it was found that 


a balance remained after paying all con- 
vention expenses and by order of the 
executive committee in a resolution the 
secretary was instructed to notify the 
treasurer to pay over the balance re- 
maining in his hands to the treasury of 
the Missouri Press Association. A 
check for $550.95 was sent to Mrs. F. L. 
Stuffiebam, Bolivar, then treasurer of 
the association. Not a cent of public 
utility money was in the fund raised and 
of the $1,300 a total of $1,050 was con- 
tributed by paper houses and other con- 
cerns selling supplies to newspapers and 
who were interested in having the press 
association a financial success. All the 
contributors received personal letters 
from the association thanking them for 
their share in the contribution. It was 
also accounted for in the annual reports 
of the secretary and treasurer in 1924, 
which were audited by a committee of 
the Missouri Press Association. 

“A personal letter was also sen to 
Mr. Sheridan after the 1928 convention 
thanking him for his big part in making 
the entertainment features of the meet- 
ing a ‘success, 

“At the time of the 1925 meeting in 
St. Louis Mr. Sheridan was the chair- 
man of the general committee and Martin 
J. Collins of the Graham Paper Com- 
pany was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. All newspapers were again rep- 
resented on the committee. A total of 
$2,027 was raised of which $150 was 
contributed by two utilities, $100 by one 
and $50 by the other. The largest item 
of expense of the general committee was 


for the theater party. After this con- 
vention the fund remaining was divided 
among the contributors and not a cent 
of it was sent to the press association. 

“Mr. Sheridan, like many other former 
newspaper men, has held an individual 
associate membership in the Missouri 
Press Association. Except for that $5 
membership Mr. Sheridan has never 
paid any money to the Missouri Press 
Association treasury and certainly none 
to the executive secretary, whose salary 
has been wholly dependent on the dues 
paid by the membership. 

“Newspaper men of the state who 
have enjoyed Mr. Sheridan’s friendship 
will be slow to believe that he used 
that friendship to influence their views 
on public utilities. I have esteemed him 
as a friend and he has never presumed 
on that friendship to ask me to do any- 
thing to secure him special favors with 
the members of the association. He has 
gone direct to individual publishers with 
his stories and has never made any 
secret of his business relations. 

“In the columns of matter he is re- 
ported to have secured in Missouri 
papers, I question whether much of it 
contained misleading statements. All of 
it, without doubt, contained news matter 
or it would not have been printed. Un- 
questionably only a small percentage of 
the prepared publicity matter sent out by 
mail found its way into the columns of 
the country papers. 

“I know that Mr. Sheridan urged the 
utilities to use paid space to carry their 
story to the ple and as a result the 
volume of paid public utility advertising 
has been increased many thousands of 
dollars during the past six years. None 
of this was placed through the associa- 
tion, but by the individual companies di- 
rect with the newspapers. As business 
representative of the newspapers I urged 
publishers to seek advertising from 
their utilities and they have done so 
with good results. 

“In view of the newspaper stories 
about the Federal Trade Commission 
hearings I felt that it was only fair that 
the newspaper men of Missouri should 
know the facts which are a matter of 
record. 

“J. S. Hupparp, 
“Executive Secretary.” 





TRUCKS TOLD NOMINATION 


N. Y. Evening World Posters Congra- 
tulated Governor Alfred E. Smith 


Unless they happened to listen in over 
the radio the night before, many thou- 
sands of early-rismg New Yorkers on 
their way to work a week ago had their 
first intimation of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith’s nomination at Houston from the 
delivery fleet of the Evening World. 

Apparently confident of a Smith land- 
slide, the Evening World prepared sever- 
al days in advance a poster covering the 
entire side of its new trucks, consisting 
of a giant portrait of the Governor smil- 
ing with the single word in handwriting 

“Congratulations” printed in flaming red. 

A bill posting force was held in readi- 
ness all night and the instant the flash 
came from Houston of the Governor’s 
nomination, the posters were put up, so 
that the earliest truck to leave the Pulit- 
~ Building carried the tidings on its 
side. 

When it was suggested to J. F. Bresna- 
han, business manager, that it might be 
a good thing to repeat the stunt next 
November, he exclaimed, “Why, we're 
saving the same boards !” 


SIKES GOING TO CHICAGO 


\llen B. Sikes, research manager of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 


Fourth Estate 


for July 


will go to Chicago after next week to 
spend a short while on special work 
under the direction of H. W. Blakeslee, 
new manager of the western office. He 
will first attend the convention of the 
International Advertising Association at 
(Detroit. 


CURTIS DECLARES EXTRA 


Curtis Publishing Company declared 
an extra dividend of 50 cents on the com- 
mon stock this week in addition to the 
two regular monthly distributions of 50 
cents each. A similar extra was declared 
May 26. 





EDITORS DIDN’T TIRE OF 
UTILITY PUBLICITY 
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The Stevens Point Journal, in explain- 
ing its stand, wrote on Dec. 12, 1921: 

“We have your courteous letter of the 
10th relating to publication of your press 
agent material for Wisconsin public 
utilities. We do not wish to be offensive, 
but would like to have it clear that we 
are not seeking press agent material, 
which in this case is easily identified as 
y .opaganda advertising intended to create 
good will for public utilities. 

“The companies should not expect us 
to do that at our expense. If we run 
this material, it takes the place of ad- 
vertising and the companies feel no need 
of doing advertising and paying for ma- 
terial they can get inserted free. We 
have regular sources through which we 
get news, and we are not soliciting the 
volunteering of copy from out-of-town 
points, unless it be id advertising. 
Therefore we would appreciate it if you 
would cut our name off the list of those 
getting the material, and unless that is 
done we shall be obliged to call it to the 
attention of the various public utility as- 
sociations you represent, and ask them to 
give you instructions concerning that 
point.’ 

Mr. Herwig replied to this letter, say- 
ing that he, “as a newspaper ng od 
was very fond of this phrase both 
writing to editors and testifying care 
the Federal Trade Commission), saw in 
the bureau “a stepping stone leading to 
the culmination of the desires you voice.” 

Mr. Herwig did not want a report of 
his activities incorporated into the annual 
report of the Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 
ciation, saying to John N. Cadby, secre- 
tary, in April, 1926: 

“Some editors might see it, misin- 
terpret our figures, and use them against 
us in urging newspapers not to print our 
articles as news. I do not think it is 
worth taking the chance.” 


7, 1928 


When portions of Mr. Herwig’s re- 
ports and letters, stating that “the tenor 
of the editorials” in the newspapers in- 
dicated that the clip-sheets were being 
read by the newspaper editors, and that 
some of the material from the clip-sheet; 
was being printed in the papers as original 
editorials, Mr. Herwig commented to 
Judge Robert Healy, chief counsel for 
the commission, that he was probably 
boasting a little unjustifiably to his em- 
ployers. 

E. E. Husband, publisher of the Polk 
County Ledger, Balsam Lake, Wis., ex- 
pressed his point of view in a letter to 
John W. Lapham, secretary-manager of 
the North Central Electric Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., in a letter dated Nov. 
26, 1927: 

“Answering yours of the 21st regard- 
ing ‘free publicity,’ etc., will say that | 
have always tried to be fair in giving 
publicity to matter which I thought was 
of interest and benefit to my readers, but 
when that ‘matter’ is of such importance 
that it should be published every week, 
then it becomes advertising and should 
be so considered. It has never been my 
good fortune to have ever gotten any of 
the electric advertising you speak of. 
My rates are 25 and 30 cents.” 


Mr. Herwig’s reports said he got three 
times as much publicity in his third year 
as in his second. He itemized his reports 
to show how much each paper printed, 
and also to show how much advertising 
was bought by the utilities in each paper. 
In 1926, he reported that he got 11,363 
column-inches of publicity in the Wis- 
consin newspapers, with the Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal leading with 848 
column-inches, and the Madison Capital 
Times, coming second with 728 inches. 
Total publicity in the weeklies was 657 
column-inches, he reported. 

Mr. Herwig was troubled because the 
Federal Trade Commission investigators 
had brought very few of the letters from 
Wisconsin editors praising his service, 
and also because Judge Healy insisted 
upon his answering directly the question 
he always asks as to whether or not the 
material in the clip-sheets showed its 
source, when it was published in the 
papers. 

When Mr. Herwig continued to try to 
explain what he considered newspaper 
practice as to statement of sources of 
news, and was saying, “As a newspaper 
man. .. ,” Judge Healy interrupted with: 
“Quit talking as a newspaper man for 
awhile and try to talk as an intelligent 
witness for a minute.” At the end of 
his testimony, Mr. Herwig again gave 


a dissertation on newspaper practice, and 
after it was over, he went to the press 
table to explain it to the newspaper cor- 
respondents who were covering the in- 
vestigation. 
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LINOTYPED 


METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype. Keeps metal 
at even temperature. Can’t feed too fast 
or too slow. Requires little attention. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO | 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


F-4313—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
42 em) without electric pot . 


F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder for electric pot. All models 


(All prices thal to ae om without notice) 





Order from the Nearest Agency 


Brooklyn, New York 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


for all models (except 
“ $40.00 








except 42 em $40.00 
F-4315—Linotype Metal Feeder, for all 42 em models 
without electric pot . ota - $50.00 
F-4316—Linotype Metal Feeder for electric pot. All 42 
em models. . ‘ « $50.00 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BEAT LAST YEAR'S RECORD 


The American shibboleth is: ‘‘Make a gain! Make a gain! Beat last year’s 
record.” 


Member Associated Business Papers 


The newspaper operator who studies linage figures of representative news- 
papers over a period of years discovers that, on the average, local display 
gains are increasingly difficult to make. 


The big opportunities for gains are in the national advertising department. 
While local display, in many instances, seems almost at the saturation point 
—national advertising promises large increases for many years to come. 


The wise newspaper operator is devoting more and more time and effort and 
money to developing this promising source of new revenue. 


Will you “beat last year’s record”’ in 1928? In 1929? In 1930? You will if 


you promote your gains in national advertising. 


Trade journal advertising is a vital part of any campaign of solicitation 
directed to agencies and national advertisers. 


A regular and consistent campaign in EDITOR & PUBLISHER is a neces- 


sity in such a program. 


Build up an acceptance for your medium and market—build up a strong 
background of prestige—so that your representatives may concentrate ex- 
clusively on closing business for you. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is an ideal medium for you, reaching as it does 
the firms which invest 91.4% of all the known newspaper appropriations. 
Send your space reservation now! 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
Visit our Exhibit, International Advertising Association Convention and Exposition—Booth 69A—Detroit, July 9-12, ’28 
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MODERN GERMAN ADVERTISING 36 YEARS OLD 


Brand Copy Started When Herr Lingner Wanted Music Lesson Money—Republic’s Political Devel- 
opment Promises Large Market for American Capital and Products 


i 1880 a young German music student 

in Paris, Karl August Ferdinand 
Lingner of Magdeburg, decided suddenly 
that while he liked music, it would be 
easier to indulge in it later if he could 
in the meantime make some money. He 
determined to become a business man, 








Package bread, that is, wrapped in germ- 
proof paper, is absolutely unknown; the 
same is true of many other articles which, 
in America, are chiefly sold in sanitary 
packages. 

But the American advertiser should 
be warned in advance that he must be 
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One of the modern plants with which German publishers have equipped them- 


selves since the war. 


and spent the next years traveling through 
various lands and studying the methods of 
successful concerns. 

In 1888, then but 27 years old, he 
established at Dresden the firm of 
Lingner & Kraft and began manufactur- 
ing, among other things, dentifrices. Al- 
though all advertising was at that time 
regarded in Germany as “swindle” and 
“bluff,” Lingner inaugurated an extensive 
campaign. Four years later, in 1892, he 


began a systematic propaganda for 
“Odol,” a mouth wash. 

This was the first brand advertising 
ever done in Germany. And only 36 
years ago. 

The innovation was taken up but 


slowly by other concerns. Even 20 
years later the amount of special brand 
advertising in the country was small, 
and not until after the war did it really 
begin to assume considerable proportions 
—measured by German standards. To- 
day, according to the verdict of an 
American advertising expert_in Berlin, 
advertising in general in Germany is 
just about where it was in America 25 
years ago. 

Yet not only this expert, but also Ger- 
man advertising men with whom the 
writer has talked report that the last 
year has seen a remarkable progress, 
and that the movement is fairly under 
way and will gain impetus rapidly. Hand 
in hand with it goes a growing realization 
of the value of advertising in general. 
Before the war, to cite but a single in- 
stance, the great firm of Krupp never 
advertised. Now it advertises extensively. 
Similar instances could be multiplied. 
Advertising men declare, however, that 
German business men have only begun 
to understand the value of and necessity 
for advertising, and that a campaign of 
education is necessary. It is to be noted 
that the amounts expended for adver- 
ee in the last year are estimated at 
1% billion marks—a _ really imposing 
figure when one recalls that the total in- 
come of the German people for that year 
is estimated at only 42 billions. 

Basing on an extraordinarily thorough 
knowledge of Germany and the Germans, 
the writer has no hesitation in asserting 
that a rich field awaits development for 
package goods-—articles of food in pack- 
ages. The average German still buys his 
oatmeal, coffee, tea, cocoa and scores of 
other articles from barrels, in bulk. 


This building houses the Ullstein Publishing Company. 


prepared to spend considerable sums in a 
preliminary campaign of education. Ger- 
many is far ahead of other countries in 
the Old World in respect of general sani- 
tation and sanitary knowledge, but no 
country on the Continent has, even in its 
large cities, reached the standard of sani- 
tary education prevailing in the average 
American village. Loaves ot bread are 
handled like armfuls of stovewood, by a 
man with a jeans apron that has seen 
better—and cleaner—days. There is 
nowhere in Germany any regulation for- 
bidding the sale of open milk on the 
streets. Individual drinking cups and 
spouting cupless drinking fountains are 
unknown. 

Here is quite obviously a field full of 
possibilities. And it ought not to be 
difficult to carry through an effective 
advertising campaign for package goods, 
for a very marked beginning has already 
been made in sanitary instruction. And 
Germany has more bathtubs and uses 
more soap per capita than any other 
country on the Continent. Berlin, in 
particular, which is daily becoming more 
Americanized, should amply repay in- 
telligent effort along the lines suggested. 

One other powerful factor should be of 
advantage to American advertisers in 
Germany. What this is appears from an 
advertisement of a German automobile 
now appearing. This advertisement, after 
reciting the car’s merits, adds with melan- 
choly sarcasm: 

“The automobile has only one 
fault: It is made in Germany.” 

The allusion is to the fact that Amer- 
ica and things American enjoy here a 
vast popularity. And this popularity not 





only shows no signs of decreasing, but 
rather the contrary. Here is obviously a 
powerful ally ready to hand for the 


American producer and exporter. 
Still another favorable factor for the 
American is indicated in the report of the 


Agent-General for Reparations, made 
public on June 7. He says: 
“The rise of commodity prices, which 


was already marked when the last report 
was issued, has been carried further, and 
has become particularly pronounced in 
the class of industrial finished goods 
which pass directly into consumption. 
Furthermore, the basic costs of produc- 
tion have risen. It is doubtful how 
much further domestic prices can rise 
without limiting the internal market, 


and higher prices, if applied to exported 
goods, would | endanger Germany's ex- 
port capacity.” 

What of Germany’s buying capacity? 

There are two distinct schools of 
economists in respect of the situation 
here: The optimistic and the pessimistic. 
American ccontinii-~epdinediolyy without 
exception—belong to the former school, 
due possibly in part to the fact that opti- 
mism is an outstanding American trait in 


general. But there are many pessimists 
among European authorities—and not 
merely in respect of Germany, but of 


Europe in general. However, even their 
pessimism is of a sort to encourage 
American producers and advertisers, for 
it is based on the melancholy conviction 
that the lion’s share of any future pros- 
perity that may come to the Old World 
will go to America, leaving little for 
Europe. And Germany in particular, 
they believe, while its Uncle Tom’s cabin 
may eventually become a most comfort- 
able one, with a fairly well supplied table, 
will still find its inhabitant working for 
his American master, just as Uncle Tom 
did. 

One of the leading American corre- 
spondents in Berlin has written a book 
in which he predicts that within ten 
years Americans will have the majority 
in every important board of directors in 
German industry. The prediction is not 
so venturesome as might appear. But 
here, again, it is apparent that, while 
from a German standpoint such a de- 
velopment could not be regarded as fav- 
orable, it would be most favorable for 
America. 

Yet the less rosy side of the economic 
situation cannot be lightly disregarded. 
Such prosperity as may exist in Ger- 
many today is confined to a relatively 
small part of the population. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the distribu- 


tion of wealth is much more unequal than 
before the war. The great bulk of the 
middle class has never recouped its losses 
due to the war and, still more, to the 
“inflation years,” and wages have only 
barely kept pace with the increase in the 
cost of living. In the case of unskilled 
labor, indeed, they have not kept pace. 
Prosperity, in other words, is enjoyed by 
a comparatively small number. 

Agriculture here, as in other countries, 
has a hard row to hoe. The writer has 
just returned from a trip during which 
he was the guest of various large estate- 
owners, men whose estates run from 
4,000 to 60,000 acres. They are glad if 
the final balance for the year shows no 
deficit. Farm labor is badly underpaid, as 
the employers themselves admit. Thou- 
sands of acres of grain and grass are still 
mowed with scythe and cradle both be- 
cause labor is so cheap and there is no 
money available for agricultural machin- 
ery. 

The situation is quite as bad among 
the peasants with small holdings. Hence 
the buying power of the still nearly 40 
per cent of the German people engaged 
in agriculture is small. A good harvest 
would improve the situation, but it is to 
be remembered that the Prussian Gov- 
ernment formed as a result of the May 
elections is dominated by Socialists, and 
that these are bitter enemies of the agri- 
culturists and aim at the gradual abolish- 
ing of private ownership of land—an 
aim which can naturally be more speedily 
reached if the present owners become 
bankrupt. And Prussia, it is also to be 
remembered, makes up a good two-thirds 
of all Germany, and more than two-thirds 
of its purchasing power. 

Savings in the German savinge-banks 
continue to increase. In March of the 
current Year the increase amounted to 


(Continued on page 116 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Article XII of a Series—‘‘Economic and Political Policies of 
Labor Unions” 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Epitor & PusiisHer) 














T is undeniable that labor unions in 

the printing industry have grown 
more aggressive in recent years, and it 
may ever: be said that they have become 
more radical. While the determined 
stand taken by the late Samuel Gompers, 
president for many years of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, against the 
Soviet system, kept that great body of 
organized labor from being Russianized, 
it was evident that a considerable element 
of the Federation was in secret sympathy 
with that alien idea, and only his domi- 
nating personality and influence held it 
in check. 

Against any reduction in the high- 
wage scales that came as a result of the 
World War organized labor is an 
adamantine unit, and if any great re- 
cession in business results in an im- 
perative demand for such reduction it 
will be bitterly contested, beyond a 
doubt. The successive wage increases 
that came during the war were based on 
the very plausible and really inescapable 
argument that the high cost of living 
made such readjustments necessgry, but 
as soon as it was clear that the peak had 
been reached in 1920 and that a decline 
of fully 20 per cent had followed, labor 
quickly shifted its position and refused 
to admit that the cost of living furnished 
any proper basis for a wage scale. 

This abandonment of a highly prized 
theory was unhesitatingly made at the 
annual convention of the International 
Typographical Union in 1924, and there 
was substituted for it an insistence upon 
a greater share of the profits of the in- 
dustry for the workers engaged in it, 
rot merely for more money for the work 
performed, but a lessened number of 
hours of labor. At that convention 
International Typographical President 
James M. Lynch foreshadowed the policy 
of the International Typographical Union 
in the following words: 

“In the printing industry to a greater 
extent than almost any other the output 
of the individual worker has been multi- 
plied by development and use of modern 
equipment and machinery. The failure 
of an increase in demand, comparative to 
the increase in possible mass production, 
means limitation of the opportunity for 
employment. With a larger number of 
members unemployed at times when con- 
ditions are normal it will become increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain wage standards 
and working conditions essential to the 
welfare of our members . . . Complet- 
ing the work of establishing the shorter 
week in the commercial printing industry 
will give relief to that branch of the 
trade. Of necessity our attention must 
be directed to reducing the working 
hours for newspaper workers . . . The 
forty-four hour week in the commercial 
printing industry has given impetus to 
the movement for shorter hours in news- 
paper composing rooms.” 

If words have any significance, this 
means that labor intends to get its share 
of the benefits and advantages growing 
out of improved mechanical and labor 
saving devices—there’s no mistaking that. 

When the linotype was first introduced 
into the composing room the printers 
fought it, believing it would ruin the 
industry and throw three-fourths of the 
men out of work. On the contrary, it 
provided more work for more men than 
ever before and at the highest recorded 
wages, simply because the publishers 
passed the benefits on to the public in the 
shape of larger newspapers. 

When the high-speed straight-line 
presses were introduced the pressmen 
were afraid of them and could scarcely 
he persuaded to run them at full speed. 
They soon learned of their entire safety 
and as the size of newspapers kept in- 


creasing there was a greater demand for 
pressmen than before. 

The autoplate and the junior autoplate 
casting machines have revolutionized the 
stereotype room and stereotype plates are 
now produced three to five times as fast 
as with the old hand-casting apparatus, 
but stereotype forces are larger than 
ever and the men are better paid. The 
improved casting mechanism became a 
necessity to ‘keep pace with the increased 
number of newspaper pages and the large 
and faster presses. 

The same blind fear of the competition 
of machinery threw the mailers into a 
panic when the inserting or stuffing ma- 
chine was invented to do the work of ten 
men in collecting the various sections of 
the newspaper so as to make large Sun- 
day issues easily deliverable. The mail- 
ers very sensibly made no fight against 
the use of inserting machines, but did not 
hesitate to demand control over these 
machines and in most cases received it. 
Only the most prosperous and successful 
journals can afford to invest in this ex- 
pensive equipment, employed perhaps 
only one or two days a week. 

(Article XIII by Mr. Lowenstein on 
“The Short Work Week” will appear 
next week.) 


OFFERS EQUIPMENT TO SCHOOL 





Col. J. H. Long to Give Marshall 
Journalism School $10,000 Machinery 

Col, J. H. Long, publisher of the 
Huntingion (W. Va.) Advertiser, has 
offered to supply the department of jour- 
nalism of Marshall College, Huntington, 


‘with approximately $10,000 worth of 


machinery to be used in laboratory work. 
In expressing appreciation of the offer, 
William Page Pitt, director of the jour- 
nalism school, gave great credit to the 
newspaper men of Huntington for the 
success of the school. 

The Marshall College School of Jour- 
nalism came to the fore this year with 
support of the local publishers. Stewart 
B. Owen, city editor of the Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch, teaches copy-reading 
five hours. a week, and Walker Long, 
managing editor of the Advertiser, lec- 
tures on press history. 


TO FORM HALF-CENTURY CLUB 


Discovering that at least five South ~ 


Dakota newspaper men have been in the 
business for more than 50 years, the 
Rural Press and Print Shop, organ of 
the South Dakota Press Association pub- 
lished at Brookings, has sent out a call 
for the names of others with 50 years 
of newspaper experience to form a Half- 
Century Club. The five already known 
are: C. P. Sherwood, publisher, DeSmet 
News, 51 years; J. F. Halladay, pub- 
lisher Iroquois Chief, 53 years; W. W. 
Sanders, Dell Rapids Tribune, 55 years; 
Ed A. Fry, Herrick News, 57 years; and 
C. H. Craig, ctiy editor emeritus of the 
Stour Falls Argus-Leader, 58 years. 


ABITIBI MERGER COMPLETE 


The Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., are now an integral part of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
as a result of a recent order of the 
liquidator. The three mills of Spanish 
River are being operated under the name 
of Abitibi’s Saulte Ste. Marie, Espanola 
and Sturgeon Falls divisions, respectively. 


PLANNING NEW PLANT 


R. C. Hoiles and Clarence H. Hoiles, 
owners of the Bucyrus (O.) Telegraph- 
Forum, have purchased a newspaper site 
in the business section of the city. 
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To determine just what the Indiana Market 
offers the advertiser, the following figures may 
be worth while reading: 

1. Total number of families... 787,500 
2. Families with telephones... 351,276 
3. Domestic lighting customers. 405,785 
4. Automobile owners ....... 627,073 
5. Total wealth, over.. $9,000,000,000 
In previous advertisements, we have discussed 
the wealth of Indiana’s consumers and its rich 
buying power. We have proven with facts and 
figures that Indiana is a worth while market for 
every National advertiser, and we have tried to 
convey the important fact that by using the daily 
newspapers you can reach this great buying 
power profitably and economically. 
Rate for 
Cireu- 5,000 
lation lines 
OPE UD ND os 6 6 kc ono so vines bee (E) 5,005 .03 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (M) 41,693 09 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .............. (S) 31,024 09 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............... (E) 46,212 10 
OC RD 0.6 ac.5:0.0 400s Hee useeen (E) 18,139 07 
PO I. oi 6 0 a:4:0.44.0 0 4046 00s once (E) 137,387 25 
PRI OM 0 a ce ccc cdots eedeaaen’s (M) 110,798 .20 
VPRO ONS Qlneisidvesteweis cones vecene (S) 148,229 27 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier (M) 8,982 | 23,146 06 
4 Be 4 A “'""(E) 14,664 § ’ % 
ttLa Porte Herald-Argus .................: (E) 6,865 04 
**Marion Leader Tribune .............. (M&S) 9,178 04 
EE MTS Coa ols eds 6usind becdndouben (M) 24,685 08 
EEE o'G-0ete> cals cccveg cicovegvadetn« (S) 16,179 08 
t#Shelbyville Democrat ................... (E) 4,143 025 
**South Bend News-Times ................ (E) 27,441 08 
**South Bend News-Times ................. (S) 25,835 08 
**South Bend Tribune ...... (S) 25,104....(E) 26,295 .07 
**Terre Haute Tribume..........ceiecss: (E&S) 22,300 .06 
SGD MN ES 5 wa ahs 6 2s cece edceeasees (M) 27,169 7 
Sy INR US, «cocci nce candes edness (S) 26.151 07 


**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928 
++Government Statement, March 31, 1928 














Editor 


When New York Advertising Club welcomed German I. A. A. 
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160 million marks; in April to 158 mil- 
lions, despite the loss of some working 
days and additional expenditures due to 
the Easter holidays. Yet the total sav- 
ings deposits in the Reich still amounted 
at the end of April to only 5,645 mil- 
lions, as against 19,689 millions in 1913. 
Almost a billion marks has been added 
to the amount in the first five months of 
this year. : : 

In 1913 Dr. Karl Helfferich estimated 
the total national income of the Germans 
at 42 billion marks, or ten billion dollars 
a year. Dr. Hans Luther, former Chan- 
cellor, believes this figure was too high. 
He sets it at 37.5 billion marks. Dr. 
Erich Welter, financial editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, estimates the total 
national income at 50 billion marks im 
1925 and also 1926, and at 60 billions in 
1927. Hans Fiirstenberger, a director of 
the Berlin Handelsgesellschaft Bank, puts 
the 1927 figure at 50 billions. 

But the cost of living in Germany has 
risen 50 per cent since 1913. If Helffe- 
rich’s estimate was correct in 1913, the 
national income would today obviously 
have to be 63 billions to equal that of 
fifteen years ago in purchasing power. 
If Luther’s estimate was correct, the 
equivalent today would have to be mid- 
way between Welter’s and Furstenber- 
ger’s estimate, or about 36 billions. Tak- 
ing the most favorable figure, therefore, 
it is apparent that purchasing power 1s 
no greater than in 1913. 

Actually, however, there can be no 
doubt that it is smaller. Earnings and 
wages generally have probably risen 
about as much as the cost of living, but 
the tax burdens are enormously greater, 
reaching almost a fifth of the nation's 
entire income. And according to esti- 
mates made by the Prussian Secretary of 
State Hirsch, the working capital in all 
lines of German economy, including agri- 
culture, is less than 30 per cent greater 
than in 1913, or 35 billion marks as com- 
pared with 30 billions in the last pre-war 
year. Yet actual capital requirements 
have been tremendously increased by the 
necessity of “rationalizing” production, 
that is, of scrapping old machinery and 
introducing up-to-date methods in in- 
dustry. 

Hence the necessity for further borrow- 
ing abroad by the German industry. But 
last year’s warnings by the Agent-Gen- 
eral for Reparations and by President 
Hjalmar Schacht of the Reichsbank 
against borrowing for unproductive pur- 
poses have not failed of their aim. And 
industries and municipalities that can pay 
7 to 8 per cent for loans must obviously 
earn considerably more than that percen- 
tage through the employment of the sums 
berrowed. That dividends paid are gen- 
erally smaller than that figure, and even 
that many concerns pay no dividend what- 
ever this year, must not be regarded as 
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prima facie evidence that no more is 


being earned. The experiences of the 
terrible inflation years have everywhere 
induced great caution, and this is so 
although there is nowhere any fear of— 
or any reason to fear—another period of 
depreciation of the German currency. In- 
deed, such a development can be regarded 
as utterly out of the question. 

In an extraordinarily interesting book 
(“The Mythology of Reparations,” Duck- 
worth, London, 6 shillings net), just pub- 
lished, Robert Crozier Long, a recog- 
nized economic expert, takes a most rosy 
view of Germany’s present and future 
economic and financial situation. He de- 
rides the suggestion that there is any- 
thing like “a transfer problem” under the 
Dawes Plan. Moreover, he declares, the 
reparation payments are not and never 
will constitute any serious burden on the 
German people. 

Long’s optimism goes so far that he 
even regards it as possible that “Ger- 
many can become a lender country in a 
very few years. She may lend money 
to the Allies. But she may remain a 
borrower and yet increase in wealth.” 
And it should be noted that he knew 
Germany well before the war, and has 
spent the last seven years in the country. 

To recapitulate briefly. what has been 
said above: Whether the optimists or 
the pessimists are right, American in- 
dustry should in either event be the 
gainer. For it is immaterial whether he 
who buys wares is a freeman or slave; 
economically the only important thing 
is that he buy. The dollar of Uncle Tom 
is worth just as much as the dollar of 
his master. 

Politically the present situation and the 
future prospects are less clear. To him 
who knows Germany well the sympa- 
thetic attitude of America toward the 
German Socialists remains a most per- 
plexing and utterly ununderstandable 
thing. It was perhaps understandable in 
the first post-war years, for it was the 
Socialists who overthrew the Kaiser and 
the Empire and made the victory of the 
Allies possible. But the paeans of joy 
that regularly mark all American com- 
ments on Socialist victories in Germany 
are obviously based on crass ignorance 
of what this party stands for, and also 
of what its eventual dominance would 
mean. And it must not be forgotten that 
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delegates this week 


the Socialists and the Communists to- 
gether make up two-fifths of the present 
Reichstag; that the menace of a further 
increase in Communist (Bolshevist) 
strength will compel the Socialists to 
adopt a more radical course in the future 
in order to avoid a further strengthening 
of their redder brethren to the left, and 
that Prussia is dominated by Socialists. 

For publication this party has lately 
endeavored to assume the mask of a 
staatserhaltende Partei, that is, a party 
devoted to the support instead of to the 
negation of state. In fact, however, the 
Socialist leopard has not changed and 
cannot change his spots, except at the 
peril of losing the bulk of his support 
among a laboring class reared in the 
school of the “class struggle.” This 
party’s complete dominance in Germany 
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would mean sweeping expropriations 


without compensation. 


Americans, who regard property rights 
as so sacred, need to be reminded that 
Socialists and Communists solidly 
supported the movement to expropriate 
all property of German princes without 
any indemnity, although all that then 
remained to them was private property, 

There are a few comparatively sober 
leaders in the party—but very few. And, 
as must be emphasized again, the recent 
Communist gains cannot but compel the 
party as a whole to take a more radical 
course, which the “leaders” must follow 
or else be deposed. 

Quite as harmful for American pro- 
ducers and exporters, however, would be 
a victory of the extreme right parties, 
who are ruggedly national and would, in 
the event of their dominance, erect bar- 
riers against all foreign countries. That 
they could achieve such a dominance js, 
however, out of the question. 
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CLASS APPEAL OF GERMAN DAILIES 
CREATES ADVERTISING PROBLEM 





Advertiser Must Use Many Media to Obtain Complete Audi- 
ence for His Product—German Seeks Novelty and 
Resents Over-Persuasion by Advertiser 





HE German advertising system is as 
fundamentally different from the 
American as the American from the 
English. It is a different world to which 
the German advertiser appeals and it 
must be appealed to in a different man- 
ner. Small as the area of the German 
Empire is compared to the vast stretches 
of the United States, it is yet intensely 

ialized, and it is impossible for the 

rman advertiser, even with several 
full-page display advertisements, to make 
the same impression which the American 
advertiser can create with a single large 
display advertisement in a leading New 
York daily. 

Your average American reads several 
papers and discounts what he finds in 
them. Your Englishman reads his 
morning paper and buys one of a differ- 
ent tendency as a corrective in the eve- 
ning. Your German, however, is in- 
variably a subscriber to his newspaper 
and it is delivered at his door in the 
early morning. Anyone entering a Ber- 
lin apartment-house between 6:30 and 
7:30 a m. can judge pretty accurately 
of the political and general views of the 
inhabitants by a survey of the papers 
lying in front of the several doors. For 
the German not only reads his paper 
carefully, but to a great extent he be- 
lieves what it tells him, especially in the 
narrower regions of party politics. In 
the evening at six o'clock the evening 
edition of the same paper is delivered 
at the door again. 

The advertiser cannot count on his 
display advertisement in one great daily 
making anything more than a limited 
appeal; and thus we have the phe- 
nomenon that one will find the same ad- 
vertisement on the same day in the most 
variously-minded papers. The Vor- 
warts, chief organ of the Socialist party, 
has a very large circulation, but the 
overwhelming majority, probably as 
much as 90 per cent of its readers be- 
long to the laboring class, whose pur- 
chasing power is _ disproportionately 
small. Hence an advertisement in its 
columns would have a far smaller 
chance of practical success than one in 
the Berliner Tageblatt, which is read by 
business men and their wives who have 
plenty of money to buy the goods which 
appeal to their fancy. 

These are papers with a wide circula- 
tion; but the Tageblatt, in spite of its 
especially favorable opportunities for 
securing the latest news, is handicapped 
by its reputation as a “Semitic news- 
paper.” An advertiser in the Deutsche 
Tages-Zeitung for example, although 
appealing to a limited class, principally 
the agricultural or “Junker” circles, 
knows that he can count on well-to-do 
feaders. Here he must emphasize the 
National note, and it will not do to ap- 
Praise foreign goods as foreign. 

The great department stores, which 
Usually get out a general appeal, with 
an illustrated extract from their cata- 
logue, citing novelties from fashions to 

all in one rubric, will be found in 
all leading Berlin newspapers on the 
Same day. The petty official and average 
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citizen with his Lokal-Anzeiger, the 
higher official with his Tagliche Rund- 
schau or his Vossische (which is also read 
by literary men and professors) are all 
confronted by this huge department store 
proclamation. 

Otherwise, however, the range of 
things advertised will naturally vary ex- 
tremely according to the organ. It is no 
easy matter for the German business man 
to appraise the effect of his publicity. He 
must have a wide and detailed acquaint- 
ance with the daily press of the capital 
if he is to be certain of reaching the cir- 
cles to which his particular commodity 
appeals. 

This has caused the rise and secured 
the success of such a vast organization 
as the “Ala,” which undertakes the plac- 
ing of advertisements in the quarters 
where they will reach the destined public. 
This concern swallowed up its rivals in 
1920, and became a powerful trust. The 
old firm of Hasenstein and Vogler, which 
had existed since 1855, vanished from the 
scene as an independent body. 

During the past 20 years, German ad- 
vertising has undergone a_ remarkable 
change. It has come under the influence 
of the creative artist and become a prod- 
uct of taste. Among the ranks of the 
advertising artists may be found such 
men of genius as Ludwig Hohlwein, re- 
cently such a success in America, and 
thus the German advertisement has 
gained immensely in appeal. This applies 
far more to packings, show window dis- 
plays and above all, posters, than the ad- 
vertisements in the daily press. 

The captivating American advertise- 
ment with the goods in natural colors is 
little seen here. The German consumer 
is more readily caught by a telling sym- 
bol or an artistic ensemble. There are 
3,300 newspapers in the country, but 
there are about 6,000 of these specialized 
magazines and probably another 4,000 of- 
ficial publications, magazines issued by 
societies, associations, etc., bringing the 
total up to around 10,000. When one con- 
siders that the rest of the world put to- 
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gether produces only 100,000 magazines 
(as against 50,000 newspapers) it will 
be seen that the number in Germany is 
out of all proportion to the size of the 
country. 

Advertisements in the specialized pa- 
pers are certain to reach the class for 
which they are intended. Every tailor, 
butcher, carpenter, reads the organ of 
his trade as well as his daily paper, but 
in the case of general commodities, it 
will be readily apprehended that this ex- 
treme specialization presents a serious 
problem to the advertiser, for he is faced 
with the necessity of multiplying his ad- 
vertisements to an extraordinary extent 
if he wants them to have a universal ap- 
peal. 

For this reason, the German advertiser 
begins to turn his. attention more and 
more to other methods of publicity. For 
a time the sending of samples which 
must be returned or paid for was popular 
with certain firms, but this caused so 
much annoyance that it soon ceased. On 
the other hand, the sound American sys- 
tem of sending goods on trial and taking 
them back if not satisfactory is but little 
known in Germany. The spoiling of the 
landscape with billboards and of every 
small village with filling stations and ad- 
vertisements of gasoline has only just 
begun, but is unfortunately making rapid 
headway as the number of car owners 
increases. 

In towns, billboard advertising is very 
infrequent, its place being taken by the 
advertising pillars which stand on almost 
every street corner. They were formerly 
covered with a wide variety of paper an- 
nouncements, pictorial and otherwise, of 
all sizes, from the big flaring film poster 
with a large colored picture to the small 
pink or green official notice of taxes due, 
or the police “wanted” notice of a thief 
with photograph. Of late, however, there 
has been a movement to improve the gen- 
eral appearance of these pillars by letting 
a whole one to the firm, which then cov- 
ers the whole space with uniform adver- 
tisements in permanent oil paint. The 
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other kind, of course, must continue to 
exist. For one thing, all theater and 
film announcements are hung on them, 
and the economical possessor of a gallery 
ticket has been known to copy a whole 
program from such an announcement and 
save his five or ten cents. 

An extraordinary feature of the new 
era in Germany is the letting of space on 
the state postal delivery vans for adver- 
tising purposes. Even the postal for- 
mulas are no longer free of advertise- 
ments, and the modest words “Reichs- 
post” are scarcely noticeable among the 
large proclamations of cocoa or boot- 
blacking which fill up most of the canary- 
yellow surface of the vans. 

The system of a sheet advertisement 
enclosed in the folds of the daily news- 
paper is a favorite one, but is possible 
only for large firms, on account of the 
expense. 

Great attention is paid to shop window 
advertising. 
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QUITS JOURNALISM 


David Lloyd George, former prime 
minister of England, announced this week 
that he would abandon journalism after 
the present year, to devote his time to 
a revival of the Liberal party. He stated 
that his newspaper writing had earned 
him $600,000 in six years; more than 
three times as much as he made as the 
principal official of British government. 


ADVERTISING RULING REVERSED 


The Utah State Supreme Court has re- 
versed the district court in the case in 
which the News Advocate Publishing 
Company of Price, Utah, was awarded 
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payment for publishing delinquent tax 
lists in connection with an irrigation dis- 
trict. The supreme court held that the 
publication of the lists was not part of the 
corporate duties of the county and for 
that reason the contract the county com- 
missioners had made with the paper was 
not enforceable. 


WATER INCREASE BALKED 


As the result of a fight against in- 
creased water rates carried on by Scran- 
ton, Pa., newspapers, the public service 
commission recently prohibited the 
rate boost, pending its decision in the 
case. Prior to this ruling the water 
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company had planned to put the higher 
rate in effect July 1. The Scranton 
Times engaged its own attorney to fight 
the higher rates at Harrisburg state 
capitol. 





MECHANICAL GROUP MEETS 


The Illinois Newspaper Composing 
Room Executives’ Association, organized 
last fall, held its annual meeting re- 
cently in Peoria, Ill. Bert Manning of 
the Peoria Star was elected vice presi- 
dent; and Tom Lady, Peoria Transcript, 
secretary-tresurer. H. M. Scott, Decatur 
Herald, succeeded himself as president of 
the organization. Forty composing room 
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foremen attended the gathering and 
Bloomington was selected for the October 
meeting. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 26th, 1928. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar. 
terly dividend of sixty (60c) cents a share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 


August 15th, 1928, to common stockholders of 
record at the close of business, August Ist, 
1928, 


Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 
close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Brokers 


Appraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
brokerage. Experienced werk on mergers or 
financial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
Bidg., Chicago. Met. Theatre Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Middle West Properties—Exciusive listings. No 
damaging publicity. Personal service in every 
dea! Everything confidential. High grade 
newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. Knox, 851 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Old Literary Monthly; not making profit, 
has possibilities. Available for $250,000. 
tails given only to people with ability to buy 
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The World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 


ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
aMidavits of the exact results ef its every 
campaign. The Oharies Partlowe Company, 


Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 





Circulation Builders — Blair & Austin, 
Perkiomen avenne, Rending, Penn. 
of Salesmanship Club Campaigns. 
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Superior Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation building or- 

















Help Wanted 


Subscription Manager—-Must be experienced in 
the building of single mail subscriptions, pre- 
pare strong sales letters with pull and be capa- 
ble of surrounding yourself with large field force 
of full time workers as well as part time work- 
ers, postmasters, rural route substitutes, carriers 
and agents on a strictly commission basis. Un- 
less experienced we would not care to consider 
your application. State age, whether married 
or single and salary expected to start. Furnish 
complete list former employers for references. 
Address A-724, Editor & Publisher. 














ganization that has set the standard for Situations Wanted 

oS ae, 2 bw tage & — aggressive, successful circulation campaigns for 
42nd St., New York. : ‘wenty years. Advertising—National, local, classified and copy. 

: Conversant with problems of small city daily. 
Omar D. Gray, The Sturgeon, Mo., newspaper Pxceptional knowledge of newspaper business. 
broker who specializes in consolidating news- EDITORIAL Can produce: linege and good will. A-718, Edi- 
papers in the same city, writes: ‘‘I sold a few tor & Publisher. 
days ago the evening daily at Maryville, Mo., 
for a sum exceeding $100,000. By the time this Syndicate Features Advertising Manager and executive, college 
ad eppears I think I will have sold another 
daily for $100,000 ir-'~"'ng building. If you 
e °° ve real newspaper 


$600,000 daily in 
Illinois which is now clearing $70,000 per year 
and which in my judgment will be worth a 
million dollars in less than 10 years. Good 
newspapers are not easy to buy. For 3 years I 
bave been trying to find a good Ohio daily for a 
client. I have a good weekly in Illinois just 
listed which the owner wants to sell because of 
bad health. If you will write me how much 
money you can raise for a down payment and 
about what kind of a newspaper you want, I 
will search diligently to serve you. I am in 
the game for life. I have owned and printed a 
newspaper for 40 years. I won't lie to you and 
I will not sell a paper to any man if I think he 
would be investing his money unwisely. I want 
pleased clients. I have half a dozen big men 
whom I have served who boost me and give me 
more help than you would imagine. I do not 
many deals a year. 1 am careful in locating 
clients. I do not want them to make a mistake. 
You can depend on what I tell you. If you 
want to know anything about me write to Dean 
Walter Williams, Columbia, Mo. He is Honorary 
President and I am Field Secretary of the Press 
Congress of the World, and before many days I 
will be telling you about a regional meeting of 
the Press Congress which is to be held in Mexico 
City, Mexico, in November, 1928. If interested 
write me. I have secured an option on both 
dailies in Litchfield, Illinois, and it will take in 
cash about $34,000 to handle the deal. Liberal 
tems on the balance. There is no room for two 
dailies in that city, but a consolidation would 
undoubtedly make good money."’ 


Wonderful Opportunity for quick buyer with 
$20,000. Two large weeklies and commercial 
plant grossing nearly $40,000, earning gross 
profit of over $13,000 and increasing. Splendid 
equipment, J. B. Shale, Times Bidg., New 
York. 
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most epoch making twentieth century book. 
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continuously raised by both. Both must be pub- 
lished in all languages. Box 91, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Newspaper Financing—While we are in no sense 
newspaper brokers, nevertheless. we are in a 
position to finance or buy outright either single 
or a chain of newspapers up to the extent of 
$10,000,000.00. Properties must be well estab- 
— correspondence will be treated confiden- 

W. G. Bryan, The Bryan Organization, 
. Firth Avenue, New York City. 








Partnership Wanted 


Advertising Man, editorial and feature writer, 
mature experience, seeks connection with good 
weekly or small daily with eventual opportunity 
te secure interest in paper. Can be valuable 
asset to such paper. Middle west location pre- 
ferred. Address A-713, Editor & Publisher. 











Wanted to Lease 


Will Lease with purchase contract, middle west 
to northwest daily. Need not be money maker. 
State terms, full details. Confidential. A-727, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Diario de la Costa, Cartagena, Colombia, is the 
new paper this week. Full and Pony service for 
dailies and weeklies. Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 
350 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Solicitor of pleasing personality; 
must be capable of selling space and thoroughly 











man, 15 years’ experience as producer. Desires 
change due to new ownership. Now employed, 
no floater. Married, sober. reliable. References 
past and present employers. Address A-716, 
Editor & Publisher 


Advertising Manager, Assistant Business Man- 
ager or Business Manager. American, 39 years 
of age, married. Fully qualified to fill any of 
above positions. 15 years’ experience covering 
magazines, trade papers, advertising agencies 
and newspapers. With New York Times sev- 
eral years in executive capacity. Business 
Manager large Connecticut newspaper and until 
now Publisher of small town New York State 








EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Proof Reader—Experienced woman open for per- 
manent position in Southeast. Inez Walker, 
Springfield, Ga. 











Reporter—College man, nine years’ experience, 





reportorial and advertising. Good record, steady 
worker. Desires position as reporter. New 
York State preferred. Can give references, 
A-730, Editor & Publisher. 

Web Pressman, widely experienced, knows 
mechanical end from every angle; fully quali- 
fied to take charge. Age 40; married. A-7056 


Editor & Publisher. 





MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Babcock Standard, No. 7 press, serial No. 7591. 
First-class shape. Excellent buy if you are start- 
ing a weekly paper. Bed size, 38 x 51. Demo- 
crat, Flemington, N. J. 











For Sale—One Hoe Monorail Trimmer, Ostrander 
and Royal Routers. Miles Machinery Company. 
64 West 23rd Street, New York. 





For Sale—Photo-engraving plant. Miles Machin- 
ery Company, 64 West 23rd Street, New York. 


For Sale—Consolidation of newspaper releases 
the equipment of The Parsons Republican. Model 
E Duplex press, good as new: model B and two 
model C Intertypes; type and type cases, saws 





acquainted with advertising problems of small daily. Exceptional record as producer and ex- aw Sr may used in a modern news- 
city daily. Permanent position. Write full par- ceptional references. A-740, Editor & Pub- ed p ae rite bm Parsons Sun, Parsons, 
ticulars, A-741, Editor & Publisher. lisher. maces, Sor Grtalied tadermatien. 





Advertising Salesman, who can also write copy 
for some stores. City of 17,000, afternoon daily, 
permanent situation. Prefer man over 30 years 
r age. Please outline experience. Address 

J. Sherlock, Business Manager, Bellaire 
Daily Leader, Bellaire, Ohio. 


Advertising Solicitor wanted by New York trade 
paper. Salary and commission. Excellent op- 
portunity. A-738, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager wanted for evening daily in 
growing southern city of 12,000. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced newspaper accountant, un- 
derstanding costs, coilections, supervision of 
advertising, circulation and composing room ex- 








penses. Prefer Protestant with good education 
and appearance. Tell all. A-732, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, with unusual production 
record, for small city daily in unusual Michi- 
gan home community. Old established publica- 
tion in model new plant planning big expan- 
sion seeking immediate services of only highest 
type producer. Applicant of mature judgment 
must have large and small city production rec- 
ord at small unit cost; be of pleasing, forceful 
personality to become factor in community. 
Not a million dollar position but cpportunity 
for permanent connection with real organization 
where financial rewards are measured by pro- 
duction and personality. Detail record and per- 
sonal bistory, fraternal affiliations, soonest 
available, past salary. Send photo and promo- 
tion copy used. Confidential. A-717, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager wanted. Would 
prefer a young man who is experienced as an 
assistant. Paper has growing volume in city of 
400,000. Right man will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate ability. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected, whether married or 
not. Address A-735, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager, with a demon- 
strated record, is desired by a well known news- 
paper of first rank. This is an exceptionally 
zood opportunity for a man whose ability, char- 
acter and experience record will stand closest 
investigation. Give details in your reply. All 
correspondence strictly confidential. Address 
Rox A-726, Editor & Publisher. 


Distributor—To represent manufacturer of High 
Grade Newspaper Colored Inks. Exclusive ter- 
ritory te responsible party. A-685, Editor & 
Publisher. 














Editorial Manager wanted for only daily paper 
in southern city of 25,000 population. Must be 
able editorial writer and competent to take 
complete editorial charge of paper. Only high 
calibre men _ considered. Must have demon- 
strated capacity for winning community favor 
as well as ability as editor. Salary. $3,500 to 
$5,000 a year to start. Address A-725, Editor 
& Publisher. 





CIRCULATION 


Promotion 








Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
Coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
onr proof ngainst experimenting. Write or 


Managing Editor for leading evening, suburban 
New York daily, 22,000 circulation, $125 weekly. 
Give complete history and editorial promotion 
experience. Box A-719, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Photographer—Capable of develop- 
ing, printing and re-touching. Must be capable, 
rapid and have automobile. Suburban news- 
paper in near vicinity of New York City. State 
lowest salary and if you have camera, also if 








Wire. Pacific Const Oirculation Service, Bell capable of writing news stories, A-721, Editor 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. & Publisher. 
Greatest Results per Dollar expended in cireu- Newspaper Representative, New York, want 


lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship Myers Cire. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


young man to take charge of checking and co 
lections. Must do typing; aleo ontside work if 
needed. A-739, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Thoroughly experienced in 
directing national, local and classified depart- 
ments. Also experienced in newspaper promo- 
tion. Best of references. Box A-728, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, 

years’ experience, I. ©. . 
connection wanting rural and suburban circula- 
tion. Complete knowledge of all other branches, 
including A. B. C. requirements. Position must 


now employed, seven 


A. member, desires 





be permanent, with future. A-731, Editor & 
Publisher. ae 
Circulation Manager, widely experienced, who 


knows circulation from every angle. 
with all phases of promotion, 
oe Prefers evening 
once. A-733, 


Familiar 
strong on home 
paper Available at 
Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager — Thorough sly experienced. 
Familiar with all detail audit records, etc. 
Energetic and absolutely reliable in every re- 
spect. Can show consistent Increase at lowest 
cost. Reference. A-702. Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager desires change. Seven years’ 
experience on first and second papers in metro- 
politan area, cities of aboyt 100.000, and man- 
aging staffs of from six to ten. Produced over 





100,000 lines gain last year. Prefer middle 
west. Age 28. Please address A-734. Editor & 
Poblisher. 





Classified Manager—Seven years’ 
large city newspapers. 
manager of Classified 


experience on 
Past two years sales 
Department. Broad ex- 


perience. Know every phase of Classified. A 
builder. Age 31, married. University training. 
Vigorous. 0 job too hard Go anywhere for 


right opportunity. 
tionable references, 


Available Oct. Ist. 
A-736, 


Unques- 
Editor & Publisber. 





Classified—Double your 
30 years’ experience; 
gest methods, 


claesified advertising; 
come to your office, sug- 
train your help, make 8 weeks’ 





campaign. Stated weekly charge for stated 
term. For details write A-722, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Editor, now employed on successful afternoon 
daily which he has helped build, wants to 
change for paper requiring enterprising, ag- 
gressive direction. Ready to travel anywhere. 


Would consider moderate salary with conditional 
bonus. A-729, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer—Broad-gauge, human, experi- 
enced; up to the minute subjects: telling para- 
graphs. Pen, care Editor & Publisher. 








General Advertising Man—A young man with 
lots of pep. good imagination and a producer 
of high grade copy and lay-outs, a good mer- 
chandising man and salesman, seven years of 
newspaper advertising experience, 30 years old, 
single, college training and at present employed 
in the New York metropolitan area at a salary 
of $40 per week, wonld like to connect with 
good, live daily as general advertising man or 
advertising manager. Local and foreign expe- 
rience, good organizer and systematizer. For 
information and samples of work, please write 
A-737, Editor & Publisher. 


Machinist Operator—Swift, 





clean, accurate; can 





spell, punctuate and follow grammatical rules, 
No booze or tobacco. Lino, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

News Editor—Swift, accurate winnowing of 
grain from chaff of daily chatter. Telling 
heads; fine make-up. Spark, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
ete.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms 
Hoffman Type & PBngraving Co., 114 B. 18th 
St., New York Oity. 





Flat Bed Duplex Presses.—Model A, 8-col., 12- 
ems; Angle Bar, high speed, 8-col.; Model BE, 
high speed, 8-col. Prices low, installed your 
plant, by expert. Can use Babcock presses in 
trade. Peckham Machinery Co., 1328 Broadway, 
N. Y¥. City. 





One to Four-color Web, flat or rewind. Profit- 
able press for big lots, 10,000 per hour. De- 
scribe your requirements. Peckham Machinery 
Co., 1328 Broadway, New York City. 





Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mate only, & 





sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 

S. Paulina 8t., Chicago, Ml. 

Web Presses—Hoe, 12-page: Hoe, 16-page; Hoe, 
24-page; Goss, 32-page. Trade allowance for 
Duplex or Comet presses. Expert installation, 
low prices, good terms, for quick action, Goss 
press in west. Peckham Machinery Co., 1328 


Broadway, N. Y. City. 








Equipment Wanted 


Linotype—Model 14, equipped with advertising 
matrices and head letters wanted. Please give 
serial number, condition and faces. A-712, 
Editor & Publisher. 








FOR QUICK SALE 


Property A—A New York State 
weekly in the most delightful resi- 
dence town in the State. Now pay- 
ing fair profits. Field almost ready 
for daily. Can be bought for $20,- 
000. 


Property B—Suburban weekly and 
job business. Owner won't sell all 
but will sell up to 50 per cent to 
active partner. Earning $40,000 now. 
Half interest for $60,000. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


Comer Bidg. Times Bidg. 
Birmingham New York City 














Newspaper Properties 
Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 
PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacifie Coast Representative: 


M. C. Moore, 228 North Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Oalif. | 











Editor 





Des Moines (la.) Sunday Regis- 

ter recently issued a four-page 
tabloid rotogravure section, “An Ideal 
Week-End,” which pictured “the interest- 
ing experiences of the average family 
on a two days’ vacation.” The section 
shows the family in a number of experi- 
ences on their vacation, with “balloons” 
giving their conversations, and descrip- 
tive matter beneath each picture. Gaso- 
line, oil, tires, coffee, insurance, a sum- 
mer resort, radio, bread, sunburn lotion, 
ice cream, a cafeteria, cine kodak, and a 
refrigerator were ‘among the products 
advertised by working their trade names 
into the text.—Leslie G. Moeller. 


(THE 


In the centered box of the classified 
page for a week give a few facts about 
a smal! town in the territory. The link- 
ing up of this with a special classified 
rate for the week for residents of this 
community will bring in added revenue 
to the classified department and create 
a friendly feeling in the community.— 
ae i 


Eleven Sandusky, O,, drug stores are 
uniting to put on a “truth” campaign of 
advertising to run for 52 consecutive 
weeks in the Sandusky Register. Four 
wholesale firms unite with the druggists. 
The object of the campaign is to educate 
the pa & as to the service offered y the 





& Publisher 





and The 









One Dollar will 

be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


$$ 











drug stores of the community. A 34-page 
advertisement was used the first week and 
follow-up advertisements are to be half 
a page each.—R. T. C. Sandusky. 


“The Upstairs Shops” is the title given 
to a section of advertising in a Boston 
paper devoted to small ads run by the 
small specialty shops that are located 
“upstairs.” The ads embrace everything 
from hairdressing parlors to corset and 
gown shops. The plan is proving a profit 
to both the advertiser and the paper.— 
C. E. Pellissier. 

“Rely Upon Your Electrical Contrac- 
tor He is listed Here” is the heading 
used for a column wide page length list 
of names of local electrical contractors in 
the Boston Traveler. Under the sub-head 
bearing the name of each suburb and 
nearby city are listed the electrical con- 
tractors in that particular section. Such 
a column will pay good money to the 
paper that duplicates it—C. E. P. 

If the independent grocers in your city 
are not advertising at “top speed” sell 
them a service campaign, paid for on the 
co-operative basis. A series, using large 
space and built around the delivery, cred- 
it and convenience features will help off- 
set chain store pressure.— Davis O. Van- 
divier. 
















be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 


One Dollar will 
for payment. 














DEPARTMENT 


store president 
told a reporter for the Boston 
Globe that the average woman in busi- 
ness reaches her maximum efficiency be- 
tween the years of 35 and 40. By 30 
she is married, or at any rate, her search 
for “the man” has ceased to be an all- 
dominating interest, he said. She is then 
able to concentrate her enthusiasm upon 
the work of the day. Interview some 
large employer of women, on this subject, 
for a feature story. ry—L. D. Chamberlain. 
A group picture of employes of big 
plants, about fifty on a picture, can be 
used as “Circle Pictures.” The editor 
can circle the heads of one or two on 
the picture and offer a dollar to each 
circled. One Southern paper proved the 
stunt successful as a circulation booster. 





“Today’s News Today” 








Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 






The Des Moines (la.) Daily Register 
is running a column “When Iowa Was 
Young,” in which articles reflect the 
spirit of the days when Iowa was young. 
Important legislative or military facts 
are not emphasized, but rather the enter- 
taining incidents that occurred in the 
everyday life of lowa’s pioneers, illus- 
trating their characters and their manner 
of living. Letters from Iowa pioneers, 
and reprints from histories and magazine 
articles are used in the column.—Leslie 
G. Moeller. 


The Oklahoma City News is publish- 
ing a seven inch, single column feature 
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Fourth Estate for 


July 


telling of the habits and characteristics 
of each man or woman on the paper. 
It is illustrated by a photo of that in- 
dividual and written in a semi-humorous 
vein, also telling of the particular duties 
of each individual. Members of the edi- 
torial and business staff are given alter- 
nate stories—E. W. F., Oklahoma City. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer runs on 
the editorial page each Monday morning 
a “Digest of the News of the Week, as 
Selected and Compiled for Use in the 
Schools.” It divides the news under the 
headings of Politics, Government, Foreign 
Affairs, Aviation, and General. A staff 
writer, Fred Charles, signs the article, 
which usually runs about a column in 
length.—U. S. V., Akron. 


Carrier boys of the Shelbyville (Ind.) 
Republican are being featured in a series 
of page one boxes. Each day a different 
boy is written up, information about him 
including address, age, grade in school 
and what he hopes to be when he grows 
up, being included.—Yandell C. Cline, 
Columbus, Ind. 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, in Boston, recently an- 
nounced the establishment of a new 
bureau to handle only request calls for 
time of day or night with a service 
charge of a single regular. telephone call. 
What is the phone company doing in 
your community to give such service. 
Here’s a suggestion for a newspaper to 
give such service if the public utility 
companies have shut down.—D. P. 


One of the Boston papers had one of 
their girl reporters set out early one 
morning in search of a position. Not any 
certain kind of a position but anything. 
In other words, she acted exactly as any 
young girl would who really desired a 
position badly and was willing to do any- 
thing for a living. The result of her 
search made very interesting reading and 
gave an excellent idea of what a girl 
is up against in nearly any city in trying 
to get a job.—C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


7, 1928 


SPEEDED EARHART PHOTOS 


Pictures showing the landing of Miss 
Amelia Earhart in the airplane “Friend- 
ship” in Wales and Southampton, were 
rushed to New York by Paramount News 
on two steamers, Ile De France and 
Olympic. The Ile De France, first to 
reach New York, was met down the 
bay by a speed boat which received the 
negatives and rushed up the Hudson 
River to within a block of Paramount's 
laboratory. Stills were clipped fre 
strip of moving picture film and de. eloped 
for Associated Press Feature Service. 


JOINS PAPER ASSOCIATION 


Maj. O. M. Porter, secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
has announced the appointment of Charles 
W. Boyce as secretary of the Woodlands 
Section of the Association. Mr. Boyce 
will take up his work immediately. 





A Feature 
Your Readers Need Is 
L Vi-l-man’s 


It lea 
agen 
Choice. and Practical 
Recipes 


Canning Methods In 
Season 

Parties for Gala 
Occasions 


It analyzes—and solves—household 
efficiency problems editorially. 


Let us send you ou weekly samples 
for examination. 


George Matthew Adams Service 


250 Park Avenue, New York 








We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 
“EAGER LOVE,” by May Christie. 
“LITTLE SINS,” Katharine Brush. 


“IMPATIENT GRISELDA ” by Doro- 
thy Scarborough. 
“LINDA” by Virginia Swain. 
“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 
Packard.. 
by’ Eustace Hale 


“TIGER LOVE,” 
And other assured circulation 


builders, wire or write 
King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 

New York City 








Tue WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the ' 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 























America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


NEW YORK 


Herald 
Tribune 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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